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ABSTRACT 

This guide is to be used as a resource for teaching 
metrics at various educational levels in the home economics program. 
The lessons are intended for flexible use by the teacher^ and the 
contents can be adapted for use with varying abilities, ages, and 
teaching-learning situations. Categorized into ten units, each unit 
includes concepts, objectives, supportive learnings, sampling of 
experiences and evaluation, charts, and diagrams. The ten units are: 
(1) History of Measurement, (2) The International System of Units 
(SI), (3) The Metre (Length/Area), (4) The Litre (Volume/Capacity), 
(5) Grams and Kilograms (9) Using Metrics in Clothing Labs — Metric 
Chef^s Hat, and (10) Windows and Window Treatment. The appendixes 
include: Metric Test, Metric for Preschoolers, Metric Doll 
(Elementary-Middle School) , Introduction to Metrics (Transparency 
Series), Centimetre Grid, Games, and Bulletin Board Ideas. (HD) 
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Instruction in the metric system became a reality when the 
State Board ol Education adopted Regulation 5.52 Metric System (Elementary 
School) and 5.77 Metric System (Secondary School) on September 13, 1974. 

Practically all aspects of our society will be operating under 
the metric system by the time the present classes in kindergarten 
classes are graduated from high school. Distances driven will be 
measured by kilometers; milk consumed will be measured in liters and a 
box of cereal purchased will be weighed in grams. 

Since the home economics program focuses on helping individuals 
and families ♦'o improve home environments and the quality of family 
life, students need to be exposed to the metric system. Instruction in 
metrication needs to be integrated throughout all subject matter areas 
of the program. Therefore, teachers are encouraged to use this resource 
guide as they plan to offer instruction in metrication in the home 
economics program. 

"Metrics, A Resource Guide in Home Economics" was developed by 
workshop participants under the direction of Dr. Ruth Anderson, Home 
Economics Education, Indiana University of Pennsylvania, funded through 
an EPDA grant. This group is to be commended for this fine publication, 
as it will serve the home economics programs and ultimately prepare the 
students enrolled in home economics programs of the Commonwealth to 
become better decision makers, consumers and homemakers. 




Home Economics Education 
Pennsylvania Department of Education 
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PREFACE 



In response to zhe increased national tendency to adopt the metric 

system as the nation's primary systn^m of measurement , the Pennsylvania 

State Board of Education on September 13, 1974 estdblished regulations 

providing for instruction in the W:3tric system. 

For secondary schools, the regulations (5.77) state that: 
The concepts of measurement in all subjects shall be 
taught emphasizing the use of the metric system and 
referring to the English System only as special 
requirements demand its use . Specialized courses 
such as science and matheniatics shall utilize what- 
ever measuring system is consistent with the 
specialized measuring activities of the discipline . 
Instruction in measurement shall be concerned with 
those measurement skills and units used in everyday 
life, except for specialized courses where extensive 
measuring activities are required , and shall be 
concerned wi th the understanding and use of the 
system of measurement . 

A changeover to the metric system became inevitable with the signing 
of the Metric Conversion Act by President Ford in December 1975. An 
historic step giving official federal sanction to a change that has been 
taking place rapidly in the past several years, the Act provided for a 
V . S. Metric Board of 17 members to devise and carry out a broad program 
of planning dnd coordinating voluntary acceptance of metric units 
our primary measurement system. 

Funded by an EPDA grant, a metric workshop was conducted at Indiana 
University of Pennsylvania in June 1975. This guide is a compilation of 
ideas, developed by workshop participants , to be used as a resource for 
teaching metrics at various educational levels in the home economics 
program. The lessons are intended for flexible u::.e by teachers ; the 



content can be .idaptcd for use with varying abilities , ages and teaching- 
learning situations . The "hands-on" approach was recognized as the best 
method to learn the system and THINKING METRIC, rather than converting 
between the customary and metric systems, was emphasized , However, 
throughout the lessons comparisons have been made to emphasize the 
advantages of the metric system, 

SI (International Svstem) spellings for metre and litre are used 
throughout this document, with the exception of National Bureau of 
Standards reprint which predates the International agreement on SI 
spelling , 



Permission is hereby granted for the reproduction and utilization 
of these materials , 
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INCFPTS: 



History of Measurement 
Status of Conversion - U.S. 



and World 



iJECTIVES 



SUPPORTIVE LEARNINGS 



SAMPLING OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATION 



'ter participating in 
lassroofii activities, 
le student will be 
)le to: 

^cognize the need 
}r metrication 



lart the trend toward 
strics by listing 
t least 5 historical 
vents in its devel- 
pment 



There are about 80 units of weights and 
measures in the customary system we 'jce* 
unrelated, illogical and req-jirina 
different factors to convert, A 
standard measurement system lecessary 
for communication and trade. 



The first standards were based on the 
dimensions of a king. 

Every monarch or king revised the method 
of determining measurements. 

An acre was the amount of land a pair of 
oxen could plow in one day. 



"Are You Ready for the Metric System?" 

Divide class into groups of 4 or 
5 students. Each group will be 
given one measurement form in our 
customary system, (ex: length, 
weight, or volume). Each group 
will buzz as to the terms used to 
measure each and record these on 
the chalkboard. 

Given a sheet of paper, each group 
will then list as .nany equivalents 
using those terms as possible, 
(ex: 12 inches = 1 foot). Discuss. 
Summarize with transparency: 
"Customary Metric" 

View and discuss transparency 
depicting history of measurement. 



Appoint two students kings and 
compare various measurements, 
(yard, cubit, foot) 
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OBJECTIVE 



SyPPORTIVE LEAWIIHGS 



)mim OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATION 



digit - ividth of finger 
hand - 4 digits - width of palm 
cubit - 5 palms - elbow to fingertip 
span - width of outstretched hand 
fathom - fingertip to fingertip - out- 
stretched arms 
inch - knuckle of thumb - tip to joint 

3 weV dried barleycorns - end to end 
yard - nose to fingertip 

The iiiy_s was originally determined as 
2,000 paces of Roman soldiers. 

Later it became 5,280 feet, established 
by Queen Elizabeth I. 

The United States uses the Enalish 
measuring system: ounce, foot, pint, 
pound, quart, yard, mile. 

The English system was established View transparencies: 

in the 17th century. "fletric Clocks Off Time 

The metric system was established in 
France in the 17th century. 

Adoption of the metric system was slow, 
but occurred steadily in other nations. 

In 1866, the metric system 'vas made 
lawful in the United States but was 
not adopted as the system of 
measurement. 
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'm\m> or ummm mimwi 



In IB/5, the Tredty of ' :re m 
by industrial countrie'i, ' rined by thf; 
IJ.5. .1'", our '•.ysteiii of mil ]. 

In 1960, the yerni/ed Inlorn-itioniil 
System of Units (Si) was adopted, but not 
by the U.S. as our systf^m of measures. 

In 196!), Enfjland bcfjan ■ conversion to 
the oiotric system (metrication), 

In 196(], the y.S. Conijress passed tlie 
If ' Study Act, 

The U.S. ft'trlc Study was reported to 
Con'jress in 19/1, at which time several 
'IS were nade, 



Currently, ttie United States is the only "Our Metric World IVfj" Iransparency. 
major nation not opiTatin'j Ofi the metric 



system. 



j(|h th" l.'.S. has still not adopted 
the metric system, on Dec. ?3, 19/'j, 
President Gerald ford si'jfied the Metric 
Conversion Act of 19/S (Public law ')M6li). 

liie metric sy.'i'in has been used in medicine, Iransparmry Indicdtliii) i 
photoijrapiiy, sports, and dietetics. ndric usaiji- in U/j, to 

will soon be movlmj enllri'ly Into the 
metric system of measurement. 



OGJLTJIVES 



SlJPPORIIi/E LE/lRfJIfiGS 



SAMPLING OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATION 



indicate an awareness 
or problenis that may 
be encountered in a 
cliancje to the metric 
system by identifyinq 
each of 10 stateipts 
as an advantaye or" 
disadvantage with 
BO; accuracy 



Advantages: 
1. a universal system - stimulate sales 
and balance exports with imports 
easier to use ■ decinial system 
calculations are faster 
less chance of error 
interchange of machine parts 
standard tools 
time saving 

interrelationship of units 



brainstorm - compile list of 
advantages and disadvantages of 
metric conversion using chalkboard 
or flannelboard. Discuss each as 
they are listed. 

Identify "Advantages and Disadvan- 
taoes" of metric conversion. 



Disadvantages; 
1. reluctance to change 
I, expense 

3, re-education 

4. transition will take time 



orally differentiate 
bdtueen the customary 
and the metric systeiiis 
of iiieasuroiiieiit 



Units vary when same substance is 
measured 
Fractions used 
Abbreviations used 

etric: 

llased on units of 10 

Prefixes change amount of metre, 

litre, gram 

Symbols - no abbreviations 
Decimals - no fractions 
No commas in large numbers - space 
difference 



View transparency: "Base units 
and symbols", (discussed in next 
lesson). 



Assignment: collect pictures, 
articles, food wrappers, adver- 
tisements, etc. which indicate 
use of metrics (to be used in 
bulletin board). Take home NBS 
leaflet "AlUou Will Need to 
Know About Mric". 
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ARE YOU READY FOR THE METRIC SYSTEM? 



Fill in 


the blanks with 


your answers : 


1 . 


16 tablespoons 


= cup(s) 


2. 


4 ounces = 


c; i 1 1 1 s ) 


3. 


1 ounce = 


:esp:i"n(s) 


4. 


16 ounces = 


•:)Ou:.d(s ) 


5. 


32 ounces ^ 


quart ( s ) 


6. 


1 peck = 


quart(s ) 


7. 


4 pecks = 


bushel (s ) 


8. 


1 bushel = 


quart ; 


9. 


105 quarts = 


barrel (s ; 


10. 


1 cord ~ 


cubic foot/feet 


11 . 


cubic foot/feet = 1 cubic 


12. 


1 dram = 


grain(s) 


13. 


1 ton = 


pound(s) 


14. 


12 inches = 


foot/feet 


1 5 . 


1 hogshead = 


barrel (s) 


16. 


yards = 


1 mile 


17. 


rods = 1 


mi le 


18. 


1 rod = 


foot/feet 


19. 


18 feet = 


fathom(s) 


20. 


80 rods - 


furlong(s ) 
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1 . 


1 cup 


2. 


1 gill 


3. 


2 tablespoons 


4. 


1 pound 


5. 


1 quart 


6. 


8 quarts 


7. 


1 bushel 


8. 


32 quarts 


9. 


1 barrel 


10. 


128 cubic feet 



SCORING: 

16 - 20 correct: 

11 - 15 correct: 
0-10 correct: 



11. 27 cubic feet 

12. 24 grains 

13. 2000 pounds 

14. 1 foot 

15. 2 barrels 

16. 1760 yards 

17. 320 rods 

18. 16 1/2 feet 

19. 3 fathoms 

20. 2 furlongs 



GREATI But . . . you better get with 
METRICS IS COMING! 

SO SO. You haven't a lot to forget! 

You'll just love the metric system! 
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CUSTOMARY 



ounce 




89"*^ . MOE) 

iooe dram ^t. SPAN 

VO. MILE ^^11 .^^^ 

metre litre gram 
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1795 



1866 



1875 



Overlay No, ] 

,er!c 




ENGLAND BEGAN 10 YR. CONVERSION 



Our Metric World 1976 






100 WATT 
BULB 




100 m swim 



8mm 
16 mm 




35 mm 



DIETETICS 



200 m dash 



lOmg iROi 



46 g PROTEIN 
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SEVEN BASE UNITS 





SYMBOL 


muiit/ lengtn 


m 


iviiugicliu mass 




bscuua time 


s 


dmpciu eiecxric current 


A 
ii 


Kelvin temperature 


IT 
iV 


m m 

Candela luminous intensity 


cd 


mole amount of substance 


mol 
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ADVANTAGE OR DISADVANTAGE 7 



Identify eac'^ of the following ten statements as an 
advantage (A) or a disadvantage (D) of conversion to 
the metric system. 

1. The measurement system now in use in the U.S. 

has many base units. 
2. The U.S. could increase the amount of trade 

with foreign countries. 

3. The metric system is based on units of ten. 

4. Metrication could be costly. 

5. People tend to resist change. 

6. THINKING METRIC will take re-education. 

7. Each base unit may be made larger by adding 

prefixes • 

8. Metrication could take many years to complete. 

9. Metrication may create confusion. 

10. The metric system is already in use in certain 

areas in the United States. 
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nil Vou lUill need to Know nbout metric 



(For Vour Euervday life) 




Metric is based on Decimal system 

The metric system is simple to learn. For use in your everyday life you 
will need to know only ten units. You will also need to get used to a 
few new temperatures. Of course, there are other units which most 
persons will not need to learn. There are even some metric units with 
which you are already familiar: those for time and electricity are the 
same as you use now. 



BASIC uniTS 



(comparative sizes are shown) 



METER: a little longer than a yard (about 1.1 yards) 
LITER: a little larger than a quart (about 1.06 quarts) 
GRAM: about the weight of a paper clip 



1 METER 




25 DECREES FAHRENHEIT 




25 DECREES CELSIUS 



-40 



-20 



•F 



1 YARD 



COMMON PREFIXES 

(to be used with basic units) 

Milli: one-thousandth (0.001) 
Cenli: one-hundredth (0.01) 
Kilo: one-thousand times (1000) 

For example: 

1000 millimeters = 1 meter 

100 centimeters = 1 meter 

1000 meters = 1 kilometer 



OTHER COMMONLY USED UNITS 



1 LITER 




1 QUART 



Millimeter: 

Centimeter: 

Kilometer: 

Kilogram: 

Milliliter: 



0.001 meter 
0.01 meter 
1000 meters 
1000 grams 
0.001 liter 



diameter of paper clip wire 
width of a paper clip (about 0.4 inch) 
somewhat further than Vi mile (about 0.6 mile) 
a little more than 2 pounds (about 2.2 pounds) 
five of them make a teaspoon 



OTHER USEFUL UNITS 

Hectare: about 2V2 acres 
Tonne: about one ton 

TEMPERATURE 

degrees Celsius are used 

20 37 60 
t 




80 



100 



1 KILOCRAM 1 POUND 



-40 



32 



80 98.6 



160 



water freezes body temperature 



212 

water boils 



For more information, write to: Metric Information Office, National Bureau of Standards 

Washington, D.C. 20234 
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COhCEPTS: Tiie Iriternatioiial System of Units (SI) 
THIIH^G ICTRIC 



OBJECTIVlS 



SUPPORTIVE mmm 



SAMPLING OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUAT10!J 



After parJcipatinQ in 
classroom activities 
the student will be able 
to: 

identify tlie '/ base units 
and their symbols 



iletric iiieasureiiients are organized in a 
simple logical decii^ialized system. The 
modernized form of Ihe metric system (SI) 
is known as the International System of 
Units (Systenie International d' Unites). 



There are 7 base units: 

length nietre (m) 

oiass kilogram (kg) 

tioie second (s 

electric current ampere (A) 

temperature kelvin (K) 

substance mole (mol) 

luminous intensity candela (cd) 

We use symbols, not abbreviations, so no 
periods are used. 



"Introduction to ^letrics" 
(Transparency presentation in 
Appendix). 



Review transparencies on the 7 
base units and symbols from 
previous lesson. 



Reinforce and supplement learnings 
with charts such as The Metric 
System (^IBS) 



Symbols are the same in every language. 



OBJECTIVES 



SUPPORTIVE LEARNINGS 



SAMPLING OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATION 



list the units with The four most common units with which "Conon Metric Terms and Symbols" 
which the consumer consumers will deal are: transparency, 
will deal most 

frequently metre (39.4 in.) 

litre (1.06 qt.) 

kilogram (2,2 1b.) 
degrees Celsius ("Fahrenheit) 

identify the most Prefixes used with units indicate the Flash cards with units, prefixes, 
cominonly used division or multiple of ten. symbols and values, 

prefixes by name The most common prefixes and their 
and indicate their symbols are: 
values 

milli (m) - 1/10000 or 0.001 
centi (c) - 1/100 or 0.01 

deci (d) - 1/10 or 0.1 Mobile "Metre, Litre, Kilogram", 

deka (da) - 10 I 

hecto (h) - 100 X Review exercise "Prefixes and 

kilo (k) - 1000 1 Symbols". 

discover the relationship Unlike the U.S. customary system, the "Metric Fun 'n' Games" to complete 

of the prefixes with metric system requires no conversion at home, 

the basic units from unit to unit, except for moving 

the decimal point. 

compare the metric Metric units for any given physical quantity Compare to dollar: 

system to our relate to each other in a manner similar to Transparency "If a dollar 

monetary system our monetary system. equalled a metre". 

identify and apply -All English speaking nations are officially 

in future lessons using the metre and litre form of spelling. 

the basic rules for "All symbols are written in lower case Using chalkboard practice writing 

writing metrics in except for those named after a person: metric terms. 

accepted SI usage ^letre m 

Celsius c 

ampere A 

kelvin I 28 



OBJECTIVES 



SUPPORTIVE LEARNINGS 



SAffLIMG OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATION 



-These are symbols, not abbreviations, 

therefore no periods are used. 
-Leave a space between the numeral 

and the symbol except in writing 

temperature. 20 cm 20°C 
-Do not use "s" with symbol to in- 
dicate plural. The number itself 

indicates that it is plural. 20 cm 
•Groups of three digits above and 

below the decimal are separated by 

a space - no comma. 1 000 
-For a numerical value less than one 

a zero precedes the decimal. 0.5 

THIi METRIC by 90 km/hr Bulletin board "Think Metric - 

citing actual present gas 13(J per litre Whooo Me?" 
day use of metrics in warm weather 25°C 

U.S. fever 39°C Students create a bulletin board 

fabric by the metre of clippings, labels, news items, 

zippers by the centimetre etc. 

body measurements & patterns 8/"65-92 

weight kg "Metri^cross". 

Measurements of money, electricity, time "Metric Scramble" 
will be the same. 

pass a written test Test on units, symbols and 

on the unit with at prefixes, 
least M accuracy 



3er|c 
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METRE, LITRE, GRAM MOBILE 



Given below is an example of the metre. The mobile is made up of all 
three units of measure. Use the construction directions for the litre 
and gram. 



i 



METRE 



E T R E 



45 cm 



DIRECTIONS: 

1. Fold an 8 cm X 45 cm strip of heavy-weight 
cardboard into three parts, forming a triangle. 
Tape inside to hold securely. 

2. String yarn through center of each side, leaving 
yarn long enough to reach classroom ceiling. 

3. r-^ake 7 discs (24 cm, 22 cm, 20 cm, 18 cm, 16 cm, 
14 CI7S 12 cm respectively) out of light-weight 
cardboard . 

4. Label units and prefixes with magic marker. 

5. Tie discs together with yarn. 

6. "Kilo" disc will have long piece of yarn to 
reach classroom ceiling, joining on to 
triangle yarns at ceiling. 

7. Note the finished sample. 

8. Repeat the same steps for the remaining 
metric units. 



9. Bright colors are eye-catching! 
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entimetre\ 
0.01 

cm 

fameter 



12 cm 
diameter 



COMMON METRIC TERMS and SYMBOLS 



QUANTTTV 


PREFIX 


SYMBOL 


LENGTH 


VOLUME 


MASS (yEIfiHT) 


X ] 010 


kilo 


k 


kilofnetre 


■k 


kilogram 


X fO 


hecto 


h 


* 


* 


* 


A lU 


QcKa 


oa 


metre 


litre 

(f) 


t 

gram 

(g| 


1 10(0.1) 

• 


deci 


d 


* 


* 




7 100 (0.01) 


centi 


c 


centimetre 






T 1 000 (0.001) 


mi Hi 


fii 


ffiillimetre 


fnillilitre 


fnilligram 








*not cononly used 
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PREFIXES and SYMBOLS 
Vv'rite the metric prefixes and symbols in the spaces provided 



PREFIX SYMBOL 



1000 thousands 



100 hundreds 



10 tens 



ones 



1/10 tenths 



1/100 hundredths 



1/1000 chousandths 
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METRIC FUN 'N' GAMES 



METRICFUN'N' GAMES 
ACHECTOGRAMUEMT 
KILOLITRETORTEE 
ENILDEMILLIGRAM 
TETDECIMETREOOP 
SMREKELIKITACWE 
AIEKILOGRAMBEER 
BLEAMSKRAJERNTA 
ALIGMILAGOTITHT 
KILREUYMVURAIMU 
ALMATSCMOLENMAR 
RIEMASSALETHERE 
STEERANTUROITVN 
ORLENGTHMAURRIT 
NEITHERDEGREENI 

Can you locate all twenty (20) hidden words 
pertaining to the meti'ic system? 



metric fun 'n' games 

hectogram 

milligram 

centimetre 

ki logram 

Celsius 

metre 

1 itre 

gram 

joule 



decimetre 

dekagram 

ki lol itre 

mi 1 1 i 1 i tre 

length 

mass 

volume 

degree 

temperature 

mole 



42 
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KEY: METRIC FUN 'N' GAMES 



Cm E T R I C FUN 



'N' G A M E T 



A C Oj_ECTOGR AM])U E M /P 




Can you locate all twenty (20) hidden words 
pertaining to the metric system. 



metric fun 'n' games 

hectogram 

mi 1 1 i gram 

centimetre 

kilogram 

Celsius 

metre 

1 i tre 

gram 

joule 



decimetre 

dekagram 

kilolitre 

mil 1 nitre 

length 

mass 

vol ume 

degree? 

temperature 

mole 
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METRI -CROSS 



lo 



II 



ACROSS: 



f 



2, 
4. 
9. 
10. 

n. 

12. 



The system of measure you are learning 
Number of centimetres in a metre 
Prefix meaning times 1 000 
Symbol for millimetre 
^Base unit for length 
Celsius replaces "Fahrenheit for 



DOWN: 

1. Abbreviation for Systeme 
International 

3. Metric is based on 
multiples of 

4. Prefix meaning X 100 

5. 1/10 of a metre 

6. Symbol for deka- 

7. The gram replaces our 
system for measuring 

8. The litre measures 

10. Symbol for millimetre 



KEY 

Across 
2. metric 
4. hundred 
9. kilo 



10. mm 

11. metre 

12. temperature 



Down 
1. SI 

3. ten 

4. hecto 

5. decimetre 



6. da 

7. weight 

8. volume 
10. mm 
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METRIC SCRAMBLE 

The following scrambled words are metric terms. Unscramble them 
and arrange the circled letters to form the answers to the following 
sentence. 

TWO METRIC TERMS THAT ARE USED FREQUENTLY TODAY ARE 























and 











GOOD LUCK! 



(0 


0 


0 


D 



u 



(No need to unscramble this one!) 



SASM 
MARG 

CEID 
TREEM 



U 



NIKE 



CETOH 



TERCIM 



REASUME 



n 



LERTI 



n 



SUICELS 



□ 











Key: Mass, Gram, D9ri, Mete's re, Centi, Hecto, Metric, 
Measure, Celsius. '^.EM flML'^RE and GRAM. 
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'Unit III 



CONCEPTS: The HETRE as a measure of length and area 
Decimal system 



OBJECTIVES 



SUPPORTIVE LEARNIflGS 



After participating in 
classroom activities, 
the student will be 
able to: 

identify units of the 
metre, using proper 
terms and symbols 
with 100^ accuracy 



The metric base unit for length is the 
metre. 

One metre is slightly longer than a yard, 
m is the symbol for metre. 

The measures that we presently use for 
length will be replaced by the metre: 
foot, inch, mile, yard, hand, cubit, 
fathom, furlong. 

The denominations in practical use, with 
their symbols and values are: 
^kilometre km 1000 I 
hm 100 X 
dam 10 )( 
dm 0.1 
cm 0.01 
mm 0.001 



hectometre 
dekametre 
*deci metre 
*centi metre 
*millimetre 



demonstrate the re- 


10mm = 


cm 


lationship between 


10 cm = 


dm 


units of the metre 


10 dm = 


1 m 




100 cm= 


1 m 




1000 km= 


1 km 



SAMPLING OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATION 



"Metre pre test'! 

Review and discuss pertinent 
transparencies. 

Using an enlarged poster board 
metre ruler, illustrate the metre 
units (each in a different color). 

Compare them to the customary 
ruler and yard stick. 



Use a metric rule to draw desig- 
nated line segments. 
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OBJECTIVES 



SUPPORTIVE LEARNINGS 



SAHPLING OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATION 



Divide the class into small groups. 
Each group is given a metre stick, 

20 decimetre sticks, 20 centimetre 
blocks and paper clips. Each group 
is to experiment with these 
materials and answer the questions 
asked on an accompanying worksheet. 
The teacher goes over the answers 
to the worksheet questions with 
each group as they finish. See: 
"Hetre Worksheet". 



One inch = 2.5^1 cm kilometre Activity Sheet". 

Longer distances will be measured in 

kilometres. 

One km = app. 2/3 mile 
55 mph = 88 km/hr 

construct and use Constructing and using metric measures "Metric Measures", 

simple metric assists one in THINKING METRIC. Students construct metre stick 

measuring devices and/or tape measure. 

use personal reference The body may be used as a device for Compare metric lengths by obser- 

measures to estimate estimating metric lengths. vation and physical comparison, 

metric lengths Estimating helps one THINK METRIC, Complete "Body Metrics" worksheet. 

thus facilitating the transition to 

the metric system. See: "Practice in Estimation" and 



recognize distances that Recognizing mirk distances is achieved Practice with small measures, 
approximate 1 mm, 1 cm, through the practice of taking distance 
1 m measurements. Working individually, follow 

directions on "Metric Dot". 
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OBJECTIVES 



SUPPORTIVE lEARfllfiGS 



SAMPLING OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATION 



develop tfie concept Area [l x w) is the amount of surface 
of area by dfer- space, 
entiating among 

cm, cm2 and cm^ Area uses the length measurements 

expressed in 

w- square millimetres 

d square centimetres 

m^ square metres 

km2 square kilometres 
Hectare = 10 000 square metres (m^) 
Farm land is measured in hectares. 

Volume X w X h) is the apiount of space 
occupied by a quantity of matter. 

Volume and capacity use length measure- 
ments expressed in: 

min^ 

cm3 = = 1 g 
dm3 = £ = Ug 

km3 

The exponents are written slightly raised 
from the symbol . 



develop skill in using Converting to other units of the metre can 

the decima' ;ystem by be done quicker and more simply than with 

converting from one the customary system, 

metric unit to When decimal is riioved to the left, the 

another with 100% value becomes a smaller part of the base 

accuracy unit. 



Determine own hand area in square 
centimetre*; using a grid 
(Appendix). 

Estimate, ir,easure and calculate 
area of, given space (ex: dining 
room fur wallpaper, bathroom 
floor for tile). See: "Area 
Exercise". 

Determine area of given geometric 
figures. 



Scale drawing of bedroom floor 
plan for furniture. 

"Metric Area". See "Area Exercise 
sheet. 



Measure the size of this page. 
Calculate its area in cms 
Convert to mm', m2. 

Practice movement of decimal to 
arrive at a different prefix for 
a metric base unit. 

"Metric Length Exercise". 
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OBJECTIVES 



SUPPORTIVE LEARNINGS 



SAMPLING OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATION 



When decimal is moved to the right, the 
number becomes a larger part of the base 
unit. 



(Juiz: 



Metric Length". 
Metre Quiz". 



Play: 




respond accurate 
to given probV 
linear measure 



Practice in estimation, followed with 
verification by actual measurement, is 
a good way to learn to THINK METRIC. 



Select a card on which is written 
a question of leiigth to be es- 
timated in the presence of the 



teacher, actually irieasured, 
recorded end converted to both a 
larger and smaller unit. 

See: "Twenty Me:surement Problems". 

Actual measurement should be 
accurate to within the nearest 
cm and the conversion Wl 
correct. 

"Metre Post Test". 
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ketrh: pretest 

You will not be graded on this test. It is not expected that 
you know these answers now. Thinking about the questions now 
v;ill introduce you to some basic concepts and help you to 
recognize the important ideas as they appear in our studies. 

DO NOT A'RITE ON THIS SHErJT. Write the letter indicating the 
correct answer for each statement on the response sheet. 

1. The metre is a measure of 

a) weight b) length c) volume d) time 

2. A metre equals 100 

a) kl b) mm c) ! nr. d ) cm 
?. The correct symbol for the metre is 

a ) rr> b ) M c ) m • d ) mm 
^. The prefix centi means 

a) 100 b) 10 c) 1/10 ; 1/100 

5. ^\hich of the following lines appears to be equal to 2 cm? 
a). b) c) d) 

6. The smallest of the following units is 

a) centimetre b) millimetre c) metre d) kilometre 

7. The largest of the following units is 

a) centimetre b) millimetre c) metre d) kilometre 

8. In plcice of inches, what metric unit will be used to measure 
similar distances? 

a) centimetre b) litre c) metre d) kilometre 

9. A basketball player v/ould be approxirriately hew tall? 

a) 10 centirTietres b) 1 metre c) 2 metres d) 2 kilometres 
10. The lencth of a new pencil would be approximately 

a) 8 r.illimetres b) 8 kilometres c) 18 centilitres 
d) 18 centimetres 



KEY: i. E 

2. D 

A, D 

5. C 



6. B 

7. D 

8. A 

9. B 
10. D 
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Metre Worksheet 

Usina the materials supplied by the teacher, perform the 
followino activities and ansv;er the accompanying c:^uesticns. 

Which do you think is lonoer, a yard or a metre? 

a ) Usinq yard stick , measure the metre stick. inches • 

b ) The lenq th of yard s tick is inches • 

The difference between measurements a and b is inches, 

therefore the metre (m) is Icncer than a yard. 1 m. = 1.1 yds. 

How many decimetres would it take to equal one metre? 

Hov>? many centimetres would it take to eousi^l a deci»T>etre? 

If the diam.eter of the wire of a paperclip is equal to 

one milli.,etre ( O.COl m), how many millimetres are equal to 

one centim.etre? 

Hov- many centii^etres does it take to make one metre? 

How m^any millimetres does it take to m.ake one metre? 

1 m^etre = decimietres 

centimetres 

millimetres 

Among the following terms, what is the base unit: 
millimetre, centimetre, decimetre. 

Metre is the m.etric unit used to m^easure (select one): 

a ) volume , b ) mass , c ) lenqth , d ) temperature • 

Milli, centi, and deci are comim.on prefixes used with all metric 
base uni ts that are smaller tnan th e base uni t itself. 

The prefix milli means thousandth therefore 1 mrd = 0.001 m 

centi means hundredth therefore 1 cm = m. 

deci m.eans tenth therefore 1 dm = m 



THINK KETRIC ! ! 
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KILOMETRE ACTIVITY SHEET 

Using the U.S. map attached, measure to the nearest 
centimetre the distance between the designated cities. 
Calculate the distance in kilometres. Scale : 1 cm = 100 km 

CITIES cm km 

1. Los Angeles to St. Paul, Minnesota 

2. Butte, Montana to ^:iami , Florida 

3. Washington, D.C. to New Orleans 

4. Omaha, Nebraska to Chicago, Illinois 

5. Santa Fe, New Mexico to Raleigh, N.C. 

6. Reno, Nevada to New York City 

7. Seattle, V.-ashington to Houston, Texas 

6. Tucson, Arizona to Memphis, Tennessee 

9. Denver, Colorado to Portland, Maine 

10. Tulsa, Oklahoma to Pittsburgh, Fenna. 

On the bulletin board is a map of the area of our town. 
Measure the dis^^nce to the following towns: 

From Indiana, rd,, to 



Homer City km 

Clymer km 

r'lumville km 

Elderton km 

Blairsville km 
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BCDY METRICS 



Using a metre measure, take the measurements of your left hand 
as indicated in the drawings below. Place your naeasurements 
for each in the space provided. Compare your body measurements 
with the listed averaoes for each. 




little finger 



Estimate the lengths of the following itens, using your body 
measurers. ^lace your estimates in the proper column. 

Kow, measure these items using a metre measure. Place the 
correct measurement in the second column. 

HCW CLOSE IS YOUR BODY MEASURING ?? 
ITEM BODY ESTIMATE ACTUAL MEASUREMENT 



1. 


Shears 


cm 




cm 


2. 


Scissors 


cm 




cm 


3. 


Button 


cm 




cm 


4. 


Table 


m 




m 


5. 


Straight pin 


cm 




cm 


6. 


Elastic 


cm 




cm 


7. 


Spool of thread 


cm 




cm 


8. 


Hem qauqe 


cm 




cm 


9. 


. Bolt of fabric 


cm 


59 


cm 


10, 


Bobbin 


cm 




cm 
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or; l<.fni'w' :-Cjh ^ co.r.-:': - . 

ap- v'.ar ei - * E:ach 
section .•ihoald n.easure 
one decimetre. Tape 
all ten sections together 
carefully to measure one 
metre. With a colored 
pencil or pen, mark each 
decimetre into ten equal 
sections, labeling each 
line 1, 2, 3 ... up 
to 100. Each of these 
small sections is equal 
to one centimetre. 
Print your name on the 
back of your meter stick. 

To make a folding metre 
tape, follow, the above 
directions, using 
regular weight copy 
paper instead of card- 
board. 

You may wish to reinforce 
your tape by laminating 
it or by backing it 
v;ith tape, such as 
plastic tape, masking 
tape or coated tape. 

HAPPY 
METRIC 
MEASURING! 
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METRIC MEASURE 



rhis p.ice may be duplicated. Cut out t^^.e 20 centimetre 
measure and nlue to cardboard. 



u 

0) 

a 

C 
0) 
U 



o 








00 




t> 


U«l«<l 


o 














Illllllll 


rH 


Illllllll 


rH 




O 


Illllllll 






00 


= 






CO 


lllijlill 


iO 






lllilllil 


CO 













(0 

u 

0) 
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PRACTICE IN ESTIMATION 

For the follov/ing list of items, first estirr.ate the 
distances. Then make the actual measurement and convert 
to the larger or sm.aller measurem.ent as indi^ ■.+:ed. 



OBJECT ESTIMATE ACTUAL OR 

refrigerator (width) cm cm n\m 

width of window m m dm 

length of island m m. cm 

length of kitchen m m km 

width of kitchen m m hm 

height of gas range cm cm dam 



EKLC 
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METRIC DOT 



F ROM TK IS 



IT IS 




DECIMETRES TO THE 
STAIRWAY. 

home economics 
depoi'tment 



METRIC DOTS are free-form shapes cut from cardboard. Use bright 
flourescent paper for the "dots". 

OBJECT: Each student will receive one Metric Dot Card which reveals 

a place or thing in the school to which they are to calculate 
a distance measurement in the metric system. 

DIRECTIONS: 

1. After receiving a Metric Dot Card the student will take a metre 
stick and begin to measure from any desired spot in the school 
to the designated area shown on the card. 

2. The person should then note the distance from the starting point 
to the designated area (in pencil). 

3. Tape the Metric Dot Card on the wall at the original starting 
place. 

By completing this activity, the student has not only practiced 
using the metric system of measurement, but is also making other 
people in the school aware of the metric system of measuring 
length . 

Sample cards might include: 



From this V it is 

metres to the library, 
metres to the gym. 
centimetres to the floor, 
metres to the office, 
metres to the exhibit case, 
metres to the cafeteria 



63 



decimetres to the art room, 
metres to the faculty room, 
metres to the bottom of the steps, 
centimetres to the water fountain, 
decimetres to the metric bulletin 
board. 

metres to the front entrance. 
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AREA EXERCISE 

Determine the area of the floor of a room with the following dimensions: 
CUSTOMARY METRIC 



Length 
Width 



14 ft. 6 in. 
12 ft. 5 in. 



442 cm 
379 cm 



Dimensions in Inches 

(14 X 12) + 5 = 174 in. 

(12 X 12) + 5 = 149 m. 

174 X 149 = 25,926 sq. in. 

Divide by 144 to get sq. ft. 
= 180 sq. ft. (app.) 

Then divide by 9 for sq. yd. 
= 20 sq. yd. 



CALCULATIONS 

Dimensions in centimetres 

442 X 379 - 167 600 cm^ 

Total cm^ divided by number of 

square centimetres in a square metre 

(10 000) equals number of square 

metres . 

Just move decimal 4 places to the 
left. 



17 square metres (app.) 



METRIC AREA 



On a table you find several rectangles and triangles. Find the perimeter 
(distance around) and the area (length x width) in centimetres. 



perimeter (cm) 



area 



(cm2) 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 

p 
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METRIC LENGTH EXERCISE 



Are the following measurements more, equal to^or less than 
each other? <means less than, = means equal to, 
and > means more than. 



CIRCLE ONE 





1 millimetre 


< 




> 


1 metre 


B. 


1000 millimetres 


< 




> 


1 metre 


C. 


100 centimetres 


< 




> 


1 inetre 


D. 


10 metres 


< 




> 


1 kilometre 


E. 


1000 metres 


< 




> 


1 kilometre 


F. 


10 decimetres 


< 




> 


1 metre 


G. 


500 metres 


< 




> 


0.5 kilometre 


H. 


1 metre 


< 




> 


0.01 kilometre 


I. 


100 metres 


< 




> 


1 dekametre 


-r 

o • 


1 dekametre 


< 




> 


10 metres 


K. 


100 metres 


< 




> 


1 hectometre 


L. 


100 dekametres 


< 




> 


1 kilometre 


M. 


10 dekametres 


< 




> 


1 hectometre 



KEY: A. < 

B. = 

C. = 

D. < 

E. = 

F. = 

G. = 



H. < 

I. > 
J. = 
K. = 
L. = 
M. = 
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METRIC LENGTH 



Write the missina prefix in the blank provided. 



A. 


10 


B. 


1 


C. 


1 


D. 


1 


E. 


10 


F. 


1 


G. 


1 


H. 


1 


I. 


100 


J. 


1000 



metres = 1 metre, 

metre = 1 000 metres, 

metre = 10 millimetres . 

metre = 100 metres, 

metres = 1 kilometre . 

metre = 10 metres, 

metre = 10 dekametrcs. 

metre = 10 centimetres, 

metres = 1 metre, 

metres = 1 metre. 



K'ip 



KEY: A. dec! 

B. kilo 

C. centi 

D. hecto 

E. hecto 



F. deka 

G. hecto 

H. dec! 

I. centi 
J. milli 
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METRE QUIZ 



ERIC 



I. Circle the correct answer: 

1. The metric unit of lenqth is 
a) litre t) niCtre c) qram. 

2. V;hich is lonqei 
a) met'^e b) yard 

3. vVhich is longer than a metre? 

a) milli-netre b) kilometre c ) decimetre 

4. The smallest of the following is 

a) metre b) hectometre c) dekametre. 
5« v'.hich is smal'^er than a decimetre? 
a) hm b) dam c) cm 

6. How many metres are there in one kilometre? 

a) 10 b) 100 c) 1000 

7. How many millimetres are there in one decimetre? 

a) 10 b) 100 c) 1000 

II. /-range the following from largest to smallest by listing 

<^m in order in Column 2. 

Column 1 Column 2 

Cf.'ntime tre 
hec tomotrn 
dokametre 
motre 

ifii ]. 1 irrio tro 
k ilomotro 
flocimo t.re 

:il. M.itich the prefix symbol with its respective amount* 
'Jymbol Arnouri t 

da 0.001 
c 1000 X 

(.1 0 . 1 

h 10 X 

in 100 X 

k 0.01 



'if) 
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Key to METRE QUIZ 



1. 


litre 


2. 


metre 


3. 


kilometre 


4. 


dekametre 


5. 


cm 


6. 


1000 


7. 


100 



II. kilometre 
hectometre 
dekametre 
metre 
decimetre 
centimetre 
mill imetre 



HI. da 10 X 

C 0.01 

d 0.1 

h 100 X 

in 0.001 

k 1000 X 
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TWENTY KEASUREMEKT PROBLEMS 



1. The distance from this spot to the water r:'^oV--r 
is metres. 

2. The lower window pane is cm wide. 

3. It is dm from this spot to the avocado range. 

4. It is dm from this spot to the door. 

5. This bulletin board is centimetres long. 

6. My seat is dm away from the teacher's desk. 

7. The floor tile are centimetres square. 

e. This box of salt is cm in diameter. 

9. This cup is cm in diameter. 

10. From this spot, it is dm to the noorost sink. 

11. This counter is m long. 

1?. This filing cabinet is contimetres long. 

13. Tho display case in thf hall is dm long. 

1/1. This washing machine is docimetros high. 

IS. This l-owol i.s contimotrr'S long. 

If;. This n.ipkin is cm wido. 

17. This [>r*ncl.l Is cr-n tlmo trf?s long. 

IM. This pan has i\ diami'tor of contimo tr'*s. 

v.). 'I'hls cu1:t:lng board Is .:^nt i m^tlr os long. 

M: is dm from thi/; sj^ot io th(* folding rioor. 



(il) 
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KETRE POST TEST 

DO NCT v;hITE on this sheet. Write the letter indicating the 
correct answer for each statement on the response sheet. 

1. The metre is a measure of 

a) weight length c) volume d ) time 

2. A metre stick would be used to mea are 

a ) distance between cities b) width of a book 
length of a table d ) your waist 

3. In plciCG of inches, what metric unit will be used to 
measure the equivalent distances? 

(a^ centimetre b) litre c) metre d) kilometre 

4. A metre equals 100 

a) kl b) mm c) km (d^ cm 

5. The correct symbol for millimet'^e is 
a ) M b ) m mm d ) mm • 

6. The prefix kilo me;5ns 

(a) 1000 b) 100 c) 10 d) 1/100 

7. Tho prefix milli means 

a) 1000 b) 100 c) 1/100 ® 1/1000 
<i. The prefix centi means 

a) 1000 b) 100 @ 1/100 d) 1/1000 
9. Th'-' lenrjth of a dining room wall might measure 

a) /'.O cm b) ^10 m 8 m d ) 80 mm 

1(J. The length of a drenr, zipper might measure 

(j) 'i'j mm 35 cm c) 3.5 cm d) 3. 5m 

11. The diameter of a nickel is approximately 

u) ;:^.l m b) ?.l mm 21 mm d) 21 cm 

i;^. Two citte.'j are approximately 20 miles apart. The 

equivalent metric measurement is 

a) H km © 3 5 km c) 3 500 m d ) 80 dm 
13. Which of th' following linen appear to be 2 cm long? 

,i) . (b) , . c)..^ ^ d)_ 



1/1. Th^* diameter of the wire in a paper clip is approximately 

ii) 1 r:m b) 1 ml c) 1 m 1 mn» 

IS. A inet'.rf: ir> 

n) nllqhlly .shortier than a yard b) the came length 

.J yarrl ^) t>] Iqhtly longer than a yard d) about twice 

Ihe If'ngth of a yard. 
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Unit IV 

COf'ICEPT: The LITRE as a measure of volume/capacity 



OBJECTIVES 



SUPPORTIVE LEARNINGS 



SAMPLING OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATION 



After participating 
in classroom activities 
the student will be 
able to: 

recognize the name and 
symbol for the metric 
unit of volume 



list the prefixes 
coifflionly used with 
litre, write their 

symbols and values 
with 1001 accuracy 



The litre is the unit of volume or capa- 
city in the metric system (derived unit). 

The litre is defined as a cubic decimetre 
(dm3). 

A litre is a little larger than a quart. 

Symbol = [(often mistaken for numeral 1, 
so it is best to write the name in full, or 
use the script [l) form. 

Use same prefixes as those used with the 
metre. 

The units most commonly used are: 
litre 

decilitre [dl] 0.1 
millilitre W 0.001 
]^ = ] cubic centimetre (cm^) 
cc is no longer correct 
1 tsp. = 5 ii 
1 tbsp. = 15 d 
] cup = 250 d 
1 litre = 1.05 qts. 



Review and discuss pertinent 
transparencies. 

Dii^play of volume measures. 



Name products which would be 
measured or purchased by litres. 

On 3nlarged drawing of a litre 
measire, identify the smaller 
units. 

"ossw 'd puzzle . 

Play "Litre Maid (See Metre Maid 
In Appendix). 
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OBJECTIVES SUPPORTIVE LEARniflGS SAMPLING OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATION 



construct and label A correctly constructed litre measure "Volume Measures" 
simple volume provides you with a useful tool for food Using 9 oz. plastic cups, bottles, 

measures preparation. milk cartons and other containers, 

make own volume measures: litre, 
250 d cup, cubic decimetre, 
etc. 

compare the relation- Volume can be-determined by measuring VOLUME transparency, 
ship between linear h x w x d (cm ) 

and volume measure Determine volume of refrigerator. 

1 m£= 1 cm| 

U = 1 dm^ Calculate the cm^ of various boxes 

or containers. 

recognize volumes Estimating then measuring volume assists "Litre Practice Sheet", 
that approximate \ one in learning the metric system. "Measuring With Litres", 

cm"^ and 1 litre 

follow directions Recipes written in metric measures are Prepare "Metric Mist-ery" 
in preparing a easy to follow. Use same principles as 

beverage using when measuring with customary units, 

volume measures 
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V0LUr4E MEASURES 



Following pattern below, use light weight cardboard to m 

3 3 
a cubic centimetre (cm )• 1 cm = 1 ml 

Fold on dotted line and tape edges as shown. 

3 

Using 10 cm (1 dm) sides, make a cubic decimetre (dm )• 
3 

1 dm =1 litre. 

Compare the weight (mass) of a liquid to its volume: 

a) How much water would you need to put into the litre 
to have 250 ml? 

b) Using a balance or scales, weigh 250 grams of v/ater. 



1 cm 



r 



1 cm 




Litre 
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Litre Practice Sheet 

There are several containers at table No. 1. First write 
down how much water you think each will hold. Now, use 
the litre measure to fill them. VJhat did you find out? 

Container My Guess Actual /\mount 
A 

B 

C 

On table No. 2 you will find a measure with exactly one 
litre of water. There is also a container marked "?" 
filled with a pre-measured amount of water. By looking 
at the full litre, estimate the amount of liquid in 
the container marked 

jl your estimate 

/ actual measurement 



On table No. 3 you will find typ. .\1 servings of various 

beverages. Estimate, then measure, using the 500 ml 
measure : 

Beverage Estimate Actual 

Orange juice ml ml 

Cup of tea ml ml 

Gla.'^ s of water ml ml 



Determine the volume of the container^ found on Table No. 
You will need your metre ruler. Test your calculation by 
putting that amount of water in the container. 

Container Calculation Amount 

A 
B 
C 

7(3 
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WORKSHEET 



MEASURING WITH LITRES 
LAB # SCORE 



DIRECTIONS: Using a customary liquid measuring cup and a millilitre measure, 
find the following millilitres of water. Estimate the amount 
in millilitres first and write your estimate in the block below. 
Finally, measure the millilitres accurately. 

Estimate Actua 



1. 1 cup ■= 



2. 3/4 cup «= 

3. 2/3 cup " 



A. 1/2 cup «» 

5. 1/3 cup ° 

6. 1/4 cup « 



7. 1 T??.blespoon 

8. 1 teaspoon ■» . 

9. If 1 cubic decimetre equals 1 litre of water, how much water will 
be in 1 cubic metre? (Do your math below). 



10. If a recipe of salad dressing calls for a cup of oil, 1/4 cup vinc-f^ar, 
2 T. water, and 1 tsp. spices, vhat will the total volume be in 
millilitres? (Do your math below). 
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METRIC MIST - ery 



Combine in a saucepan: 

450 ml cranberry juice 

800 ml water 

1 stick cinnamon 

4 whole cloves 
Bring to a boil, then remove from heat. 
Remove spices . 
Add and mix wel 1 : 

1 small can frozen lemonade 

32 g sugar 
Reheat and serve. 
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Unit V 

CONCEPT: The GRAM as a measure of mass/weight 



OBJECTIVES 



SUPPORTIVE LEARNINGS 



SAMPLING OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATION 



Mass is the amount of matter in an object. 
It refers ti) what we commonly refer to 
as weight. 

However, weight is the measurement of 
gravitational force on an object and 
distinguish between mass varies with location. Mass remains 



After participating 
in classroom activities 
the student will be 
able to: 



and weight 

list the units most 
commonly used, with 
their symbols and 
values 



the same everywhere. 

Since the gram is rather small for pract- 
ical applications, tlie kilogram has been 
officially designated as the base unit 
of mass. 

The denominations in practical use are. 

milligram (mq) 

gram (g) 

kilogram (kg) 
One gram is about the weight of a 
paperclip. 

200 nickels equal 1 kilogram. 
1 kg = 2.2 lbs. 

The mass of a person is given in kilograms. 
1000 mg M g 
1000 g = 1 kg 
1000 kg = 1 tonne 



Review and discuss pertinent 
transparencies. 



To help develop a sense of mass, 
pass around objects of various 
weights. (Borrow mass pieces 
from science teacher). 



Use metric bathroom scales to 
determine body mass. 
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w\m OF EiPERiEficEs \ mimm 



idoiitif'y ill v 
the relationship kbm 

mass, volume ami 
length as they learn 
• to compute metric mass 
froii; metric volime 



In the iretric system mass, volume and 
li'nqth are correlated: 

1 ml water - 1 (j = 1 ciii^ 
I litre water - 1 k(j - 1 dn'^ 
1 iii3 = 1 tonne 



develop skill in th: Dse Scales or balances arc used to 
of scales and balances determine mass, 
to correctly determine 
the mass of given iteins 



develop skills in 
determining metric 
mass by estimatino, 
weiQhim and record- 
ing the weights of 
designated objects 



Compare the mass of a liquid to 
i^s volume. 

Demonstrate correlation using: 
1 nl water 

i jii'^ 

1 paper clip, etc. 

ileiiionstration of the dm^ as being 
equal to 1 kg and a litre. 

Analysis of equivalency charts. 

Demonstrate correct use of 
scales and balances. 



Size is not a reliable predictor of mass. Complete worksheets: 

"Weiohing By Cm". 
"Gram Practice" . 

Discussion: 



Accuracy of measuring 
time involved 

quality of measuring or '/weighing 
devices. 



exhibit skills in metric Writing recipes in metric form will 
mass by converting a require "rounding" up or down in 
recioe to gram units amounts. 



Convert a recipe to metric mass . 
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OBJECTIVES 



SUPPORTIVE LEAR^IflGS 



SUPPLING OF Er.PERIENCES h EVALUATION 



accrue an awareness 
of the coimercial use 
of metric units 



solve mathematicdl 
problems using 
metric units 



Canned fruit and vegetable weights a^^e 
indicated in both ounces and grams. 
Canned juice volume is indicated in 

ounces and litres. 

Nutrition information on food labels will 
be expressed metrically. 



Shopping is easier with metrics 
the decimal system. 



Oisplay of boxes and cans ot 
food with metric labels. 



[xcTiine labels 

'tih^nts visit mm stores in 

Shop 15 minutes, recordino 
infom., /, on "Metric Shopper", 
(or arr'-i^:- .lassroom as a Metric 
Market, ' i ^reas for estimating, 
weighirg, . ■ 



Unit P' -c'ia: i.^if 
"Metnt, 



Discussion ■ m or difficulty 
of comt'Utinj w^t pric-; in grocery 
stores. 
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WORKSHEET 

WEIGHING BY GRAMS 



LAB # Score 

Names of Lab men:\">ers present: 



DIRECTIONS: Eatimate each of these dry ingredients in grams. Record your estimate. 
Then, using grajn scales, weigh and record the weight in grams. Use 
the correct abbreviations after the weight. 



Estimate 


Actual Weip:ht 


1. ^ !Z tsp. salt \. 





















6, If 1 cubic decimetre = 1 litre of liquid, and 1 litre of water = 1 kilogram 

in weight, how much would 5 cibic decimetres of liquid (water) weigh? 

Do your math below: 



7. If 1 kilogram =2.2 pounds, how much would a 150-pound person weigh in 

kilogramsi? 

Do your math below: 
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GR.U^: iF<.-vCTICb: 



There are 8 obj^jcts on table No. 1, Reside each object is 
a list of three fi"^ures representing poss::vie weiqnts. 
In the blank follov/inq the name of each c . ject, write the 
figure you have chosen as the correct weight, 
box of thu.'Tib tacks 

1 dollar bill 

1 box pov;dered sua^r 

2 nickels 

2 pounds cheese 

2 5 pounds f 1 our 

text book 

chalkboard eraser 

:^t table No. 2 is a set of personal scales. 

Letermine your vreight in kilograms by using the scales. 

My weight is kg. 

I weigh lbs. (kg x 2.2) 

Using the objects on table No. 3, estimate the weights in 

qrams or kilograms, then weigh them to see how close you 
were . 

Object Estimate Actual Kajs 

1 cup sugar 

1 pound salt 

textbook 

pencil 

chalk 

ruler 



1. 
2. 
• 

5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
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METRIC SHOPPER 



As you shop, locate items which are marked metrically* 

List them here Metric unit Customary unit 



Cf those products you found, which are labeled only in metrics? 



'».hat items are most often dual labeled? 



..hy is metric labeling of value to us? 



Why are the measurements expressed in different units? 



EKLC 
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METkIC r^ARKlLT 

At the table are arocery iters lar.cled A ctnd B* A is marked 
customary units. B is .T.arker: in ::'otric units. 

A Find t^e unit price ; 

I.arqe pdckaae - 

Smal 1 p »ck aqe - 
wh i ch is the better buy ? 
B Find the unit price : 

Large package - 

Small packuae - 

Which is the better buy? 
Vvhich problem was easier to com.pute? 

Which of these are you most likely to find as you shoe? 
(Check only those which are expressed in the proper unit for 
the item) • 



1. 


Four kilograms of potatoes. 


2. 


Ten kilometres c? gasoline. 


3. 


One metre of ribbon. 


4. 


Cne kilogram of homogenized milk. 


5. 


Cne litre of macaroni. 


6. 


Cne hundred centimetres of lace. 


7. 


Fourteen grams of oreaano seasoning. 


8. 


Ten grams of denim fabric. 


9. 


One litre of orange juice. 


10. 


A 255 gram box of crackers. 



KEY to last item: Proper units are 1, 3, 5, 7, 9 and 10. 
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Unit VI 

CONCEPT: The JOULE 



OBJECTIVES SUPPORTIVE LE^.RNINGS SWLIi OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATION 



After participating All form: of energy are expressed in joules Review and discuss transparencies 
in classroom activities, (J). Pronounced jewels. on JOULE, 

the student will be 

able to; ^he lUtrition calorie, which equals one 

kilocilorie, will be replaced by the 
differentiate between kilojouls (kJ). 
kilocalorie and kilo- 
joule and correctly 1 Calorie (kilocalorie)= 4.18 kJ 
write the symbol 
for the metric unit 



calculate correctly A 4 000 kilojoule diet is equal to a Keep record of day's meals, includ- 
the kilojoules in a 1,000 calorie diet. ing snacks, 

day's diet 

Using the calorie chart from the 
Appendix of your text, calculate 
the total calories for food 
intake. 



Convert to kilojoules. 
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Unit VII 

CONCEPT: Measuring tempera cure in degrees Celsius 



OBJECTIVES SUPPORTIVE lEARI^INGS S.WLING OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATION 



After participating Although kelvin is the base unit for Display of Celsius thermometers 
in classroom activities, (absolute) temperature, Celsius is the commonly used in the home, 
the student will be internationally preferred unit for 

able to: practical use. Review and discuss the Celsius 

Although we've used Centigrade, since transparency, 
write the name of 1948 Celsius is the only official term 
the metric unit for in most countries, 
temperature, as well 
as its respective 
symbol 

identify common Common temperatures to renember; Bulletin board on Celsius, 

reference points 

on the Celsius freezing O'C Visual "Weather Man", 

scale room temperature 20°C 

warm day 25°C 

normal body temperature 37°C 

boiling 100°C 

exhibit skill in Daily practice in reading degrees Celsius Problem solving using everyday 
estimating, measuring will more readily familiarize one with situations involving temperature, 
and reading tempera- the Celsius scale. 

ture metrically Worksheet "Bid Goodnight to 

Fahrenheit". , 

Revise: oven dials and daily 
weather forecast . 
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SAMPLING OF EXPERIENCES & El'ALUAIIflfl 



ufvelop ability to ror most recipes the temperature can be See transparency: 
idapt fron the changiJd to degrees Celsius by taking one- Fahrenhe"t - Celsius. 

Fahrenheit to tne half the Fahrenheit value. 

Celsius scale Heather - or Not". 

360^7 ^ 180^"'C (exact: 



I'eiiiperature settincs for bah'no should 
be rounded to the nearest 10 decrees 
Celsius. 
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'C = °F - 32 (5/9) 



100' 



90°_ 
80°_ 

60°. 
50°. 




.212° 



J 60^ 




CELSIUS vs. FAHBENHEIT 



DIRECTIONS: 

1 . 90 cm X 38 cm 
plywood 

2. acrylic paint 

3. elastic inserted 
for mercury through 
top and bottom si its 
in the board 
(magic marker may 

be used to color 
half the elastic 
red) 
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BID GOODr.'IGCT TC FAHRENHEIT 
THINK CELSIUS 



ERIC 



!• Read the temperature of these liquids: 

ic^- water 

cold tap water 

hot tap water 

full boiling water 

2. Celsius thermometers have been placed in various 

locations. Record the temperatures of the following: 

room temperature 

outdoors - sun 



shade 



o . 



refrigerator 

oven at 3 50^F 

3. Today's temperature is written on the chalkboard. 
Translate it into metric terms. 
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E.nTHER - OR NOT 



Circle the correct response to the left of each numbered statement. 

Yes No 1.. It is 35'C outside, '..ould you go swiinining? 

Yes Nc 2. It is 20^C outside, Will you need your winter coat? 

Yes Ko 3. It is 13^C outside, all the outdoor pool be in use? 

Yes U ^. The temperatute is 27°C in the living room. Are you shivering? 

Yes No 5, You have a 4o'^C body temperature. Are you sick? 

Yes No 6. You have a lA body temperature. Do you have a fever? 

Yes No 7. The water was 15°C in your bath. Was it chilly? 

Yes No 6. The room thermostat was set at 20^C in March. Was it comfortable? 

Yes No 9. Your 50 °C cup of chocolate is delicious. Will it burn your tongue 

Yes Nolo. In a 200 °C oven you baked a cake. Did it burn? 

KEY: 1. Yes 6. No 



2. No 



7, Yes 



3. No 



8. Yes 



4. No 



9. No 



5. Yes 



10. Yes 
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FAHRENHEIT - 



- CELSIUS 





°C 


°C ( 


Actual measurement) 


175 


80 


79.4 




200 


90 


93.3 




212 


100 


100 


(Exact) Boiling te 


225 


110 


107.2 




250 


130 


121.1 




275 


140 


135 




300 


150 


148.9 




320 


160 


160 


(Exact) 


350 


180 


176.7 




375 


190 


190.6 




400 


200 


204.4 




425 


220 


218.3 




450 


230 


232.2 




500 


260 


260 


(Exact) 
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Unit VIII 

CONCEPT: Using Metric Measures in Poods Labs (Grades 9 - 12) 



OBJECTIVES SUPPORTIVE LEARNIIIGS SAMPLIMG OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATION 



Following the basic A knowledge of some basic measures, and Review previous lessons as 

introduction to application of these, assists in food needed. 

SI metrics, the preparation, 
students will: 

As new utensils uppear on the market, Examine metrically marked 

they will be medically marked. utensils. 

apply metric principles Weighing dry ingredients is faster, Use metric kitchen scales and 

to specific lab for there is no need to: measuring tools to measure 

experiences specific amounts of ingredients. 

sift flour 

pack brown sugar 

remove air spaces in shortening 

Disadvantage - cost of accurate metric 
scales. 

Liquids are measured by volume in both 
customary and metric systems. 
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OBJECTIVES 



SUPPORTIVE LEARNINGS 
\ 



SAMPLING OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATION 



Liquid measures: 

The 250 d measure (metric cup) is 
graduated in 25 divisions. 

For larger amounts of liquid, there 
is a 500 and a 1 000 d measure, 
graduated in 50 d. 

For household purposes, 1 litre of any 
liquid = 1 kilogram. 



View transparency: 
"Metric cups and spoons". 

Examine displayed measures of 
all sizes. 



measure sizes: 



*80 d--]IU 
H^d 1/4 c 
md 1/8 c 

Small measures for liquid and dry: 



*0.S d 

1 d 
2.5 m{ 
5 d 
'l.^d 
]^d 



1/8 tsp. 
1/4 tsp. 
1/2 tsp. 

1 tsp. 
1/2 tbsp. 
1 tbsp. 

25 d = typical coffee measure 
*FOLEy includes these measures in their 
measuring sets. 

The size of baking utensils is expressed 
in centimetres, with capacity expressed 
in litres. 



Label present customary 
equipment with metric 
equivalents. 



Refer to "Cown Utensils". 
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OBJECTIVES 



SUPPORTIVE im\i%s 



'Mm OF [KPEfllEflCES ^ [VRDATIOfj 



increase skill in 
use of the Celsius 
scale 



TherifiO[Pot( 't needed all the tifiic, 

Terms tell it to do without usint) a 

therinofiieter, ';ier, boil, melt, Wmm, 
lill, freeze. 



Until yoy become familiar with the tel'-iu', 
scale, yoy may want to hiep a (.hart handy, 

Most coiiiiiio' -ven temperatures: 



[/amine a "dual" oven dial, 



Keview and discy,.: 
"Fahrenheit - Celsius" 



very slow 




mm 


slow 


300-31*^) 




moderate 




l/')-190 


hot 




?oo-??o 


very hot 







exhibit skill in 
the use of metric 
units by convert I fn) 
a recipe into 
correct mir^. 
equivalents 



Writln'j recipes in metric fonii will 
"royndln(]" up or down In /imoynts, 1 
ri'ijiilres testinf) metric recipes. 



hi/ increase In recipe 
within the tolerance of most pans. 



■•cause Ihore Is no simple n 
between SI and the customary system, 
exact conversion of amounts is not 
pra( ti(,.il. 



H3 



Investigate metric recipes and 

"Metrkate" a recipe from (ustomary 
measures, 



ITIC (, 



cup of. , ." se let led 
'dlcdls, 



"Measure yith Mtt 



OBJECTIVES 



SUPPORTIVE LEARNINGS 



SAHPLING OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATIOH 



develop skills in use Some people will still use the volume Demonstrate, 
of metric volume and measure, although by weighing the 

mass measuring tools ingredients recipe accuracy and Half the class follow customary 

in food preparation improved products can be assured. procedures, half measure metrically 

to prepare a recipe. 

Evaluate: 
time spent in preparation 
no. of utensils used 
product results 



METRIC CUP AND SPOONS 
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COMMON UTENSILS 



UTENSIL Common Sizes Rounded Metric Units 

Cake pan: 



Round 


8 X 1J$ 


20 


X 


A 








9 X 13$ 


23 


X 


4 






Rectangl e 


i3 X 9 X 2 


33 


X 


23 


X 


5 




10 X 6 X 13$ 


25 


X 


15 


X 


4 


SqucLire 


8 X 8 X ? 

\j AW u y*i ^ 


^ X 


Y 


^ X 


Y 


D 




9X9X2 


23 


X 


23 


X 


5 


Tube 


10 X 4 


25 


X 


10 






Jelly Roll 


I5h X lOJj X 1 


40 


X 


25 


X 


3 


Cookie Sheet 


16 X 11 


41 


X 


28 








14 X 10 


36 


X 


25 








10 X 8 


25 


X 


21 






Loaf Pan 


9Jf X 5 X 3 


24 


X 


13 


X 


8 




7J5 X 33^ X 2k 


19 


X 


10 


X 


6 


Pie Pan 


9 




23 








8 




21 









MEASURING UTENSILS 

1 qt. 
1 pt. 
1 c. 
1/2 c. 
1/3 c. 
1/4 c. 
1 T. 
1 t. 
1/2 t. 



1 000 ml 
500 ml 
250 ml 
125 ml 
80 ml 
60 ml 
15 ml 
5 ml 
1 ml 



ERIC 
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THE METRIC COOK 



Measure 1 cup of flour: 

Sift flour onto waxed paper, spoon lightly into the 
mGasure, level it off, then measure its mass. 

1 cup of flour has a mars of g 

Compare results with your partner: g 

Difference g 

Conclusion: 

Determine the metric sizes of the baking utensils on 
the worktable. 

UTENSIL CUSTOMARY METRIC 

cakepan 

pie pan ^ ^ 

cookie sheet 

bread pan 

pizza pan 

casserole 

Convert this lemonade recipe into metric terms: 

Customary Metric 

1 c. lemon juice , 

7 c. water 

3/4 to 1 c. sugar 

Combine ingredients. Pour over ice in tall glasses. 
Garnish with fresh mint. 



no 
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ONE CUP OP 



selected ingredients 
grams 



flour (sifted) 115 

granulated sugar 200 

brown sugar 165 

butter or margarine 224 

hydrogenated shortening 188 

milk (liquid) 250 

nuts (chopped) 124 

peanut butter 227 

confectioners sugar 115 

molasses 250 



SOME EQUIVALENT WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

1 oz. =1 30 g = 30 ml « 0.03^ 

1 lb. = 500 g = 0.5 kg 

1 g = 0.035 oz. 

1 kg =1 32 oz. =1 2.2 lb. 

1 pt. = 0.5£ 

1 qt. « 0.946^ 

1 ^ o 33.8 fluid ounces » 2.1 pt. = 1.05 qt. 
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MEASURE WITH ME 

1. One teaspoon = ml 

2. An 8 inch pie pan measures cm Now, in the puzzle below, 

locate your answer to question #1. Draw a line from answer #1 
to answer #2. 

3. A 350°Fahrenheit oven is °C Draw a line to the answer for 

this question. Understand how it works now? Continue and solve 
the puzzle, 

4. The standard metric measuring utensil has a capacity of ml 

5. Water boils at 

6. One tablespoon is equal to ml 

7. A 14 inch cookie sheet is cm long. 

8. A 46 oz, can of fruit punch contains 1 

9. Water freezes at ""C 

10. One litre is the same as ml 

n. One cup of peanut butter weighs approximately g 

12. If one kg of potatoes costs 20(t, how much would you pay for 
500 g of potatoes? i 



13.6 360 




KEY: MEASURE WITH ME 
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Unit IX 

CONCEPT: Using Metrics in Clothing Labs 



OBJECTIVES SUPPORTIVE LEARNINGS SAHPLING OF EKPERIENCES & EVALUATION 



By completing the 


Metric sizes are quite different from 


Use fashion catalogs to study 


selected activities, 


custoniary measurements numerically. 


pattern sizing. 


students will: 








Use centimetres for body measurements, 


Take body measurements. 


discover the rela- 


(Review previous lessons as needed). 


Determine own clothing size, 


tionship of the 


Pattern companies are already using 


"Metric Me". 


metric system to 


metric terminology. 


"Metrics in Patterns". 


clothing 




Check for accuracy. 


apply previous 






learnings to 






'dermine own size 






i;) metric measure 







interpret meanings of Fabric is measured in metres. Study commercial ij-iltorns. 

numerals and symbols Zippers, trims and elastic are measured Using an enlarged pattern envelope 

related to pattern in centimetres. determine: 
usage in metrics fabric needed 

(Learnings dealing with metrics related thread 
to patterns are listed in question form zipper length 
on attached worksheets). "Clothing Activity Sheet". 

apply learnings to (Use customary learnings - converted to Re-label seam guides with 1.5 cm 
construction of a metric language.) 

garment or other Construct garment, 
project As you develop sewing construction skills, 

you are also developing metric usage Evaluate garment, 

skills. 



OBJECTIVES 



SUPPORTIVE LEARNINGS 



SAMPLING OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATION 



Project sheets: 

Duffel Bag 
P J Hetribag 
Bean Bag 

Apron and Head Band 
Blue Metric Jeans Totable 
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KETRIC - PhiRSCNAL KK/^SUREMKKT SUELT 



SUPPLIES: Personal Measurement Sheets 
Tape measures 
Height chart (on wall) 
Bathroom scale 

PROCEDURE: 

Using the personal measurement chart below, fill in the blanks 
for your height, weight (mass), and body dimensions. 



My weight 


or mass is 






My height 


is 




cm 


MISSES PATTERN SIZES* 


8 


.',C 


12 


14 


16 


18 


ME 


STANDARD 


Bust 


60 


83 


87 


92 


97 


102 


cm 


BODY 


Waist 


61 


64 


67 


71 


76 


81 


cm 


MEASURE- 


Hip - 23 cm 


85 


88 


92 


97 


102 


107 


cm 


MENTS 


below waist 
Back waist 


40 


40.5 


41.5 


42 


42.5 


43 


cm 



cm 
cm 
cm 



cm 

leng th 

•Ketric measuremer s are based on the Standardized Pattern 
Measurements approve-' r?y the i^EASUREMENT STANDARD 
CCKr.ITTEE of the Pattern Industry. 



Compare your metric measurements with the chart above, then 
determine what your metric pattern size would be. 



Size 
Name 
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METFaCS IN PATTERNS 



Turn facinq to 
INSIDE, turning 
back neck seam 




toward collar. 



Press • 



Press under 1,5 



centimetres on 



raw edae of 



collar; trim to 
6 mm ( 1/4") , 
Slip-stitch / 



pressed edge ' f 
of collar over neck seam, 

matching centers back. Tack facing to seams. 

Be aware of metric measurements when you sew. 

Answer the following questions by looking at the above 
illustrations and the attached METRIC ME - PERSON.AL 
MEASUREKENT CHART, 

1, The standard seam allowance used in sewing is 

2, The three most common linear units used when sewing 
the , the , and the 

3, The symbols for the above are , , and 

4, The body measurements for a size 12 pattern are: 
bust 

waist _ 

hips 

back neck to waist 
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CLOTHING ACTIVITY SHEET 



At the table you will find a pattern envelope and several 
pattern pieces. Using these materials, determine the 
following : 

1. What is the metric seam allowance? 

2. What other metric measurements do you find on the 
pattern pieces? 

3. If you have these measurements 84-63-88, what size 
pattern would you select? 

4. What are the standard widths of fabrics in metrics? 

5. For the size determined in #3, list all items you would 
need to purchase, and the amounts needed for each. The 
fabric you want to purchase is 115 cm wide. 



6. When you go shopping to purchase your pattern and fabric 
find out if the fabric department is planning to change 
to metric measures, or whether it is already changed. 
What is the attitude of the clerks toward this change? 
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SEWING WITH METRICS 



Supplies needed for DUFFEL BAG: 

Heavy cotton fabric 80 cm by 92 cm 
Matching thread 

Rope, heavy cord or heavy shoestring 2 metres 

Preparing the fabric: 

!• Preshrink the fabric. 

2. Straighten the ends. 

3. Tear fabric into two pieces, each measuring 
40 cm by 92 cm 




Ready to sew: 

!• Pin right sides together. 

2. Sew around 3 sides twice 
using a number 12 stitch 
and leaving openings for 
cord ( see illustration) • 

3« Secure threads at cord 

openings and at end of 

seams* 
4« Press seams open. 

Fold 

3. Turn top under 1 cm 
and press. 

S. Pin top down 3 cm to 

form rope casing • (See 

illustration) • Press. 
?• Sew close to bottom of 

hem, using number 12 

stitch • 

8. Cut cord into two 
equal lengths. 

9. Using a safety pin as 
a guide, insert cord through holes and tie the two 
ends together in a secure knot. 
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J 4 cm 
1 2.5 cm 



seam 

allowance 
1.5 cm 





Stitch here 




wrong \ 








side 







A PJ METRI^BAG 



A PJ Metri*Bag that doubles as an attractive pillow for bed 
or w i ndow seat . 



Ma te r i a I s Needed 



To Make 



Felt in the following sizes: 

50 cm yellow circle (face front) 
55 cm orange circle (face back) 

plus felt for nose and mouth 
Two half-dollar size (3 cm) circles 

( eyes ) 

Two 10 cm magenta circles 
Spool of Talon Polyplus Thread 
40 cm Talon invisible Zipper 
Pkg. Talon Orange Jumbo rick rack 
Pkg. Talon Orange baby rick rack 
Fabr i c glue 



Cut 55 cm c i rc I e in 
half and apply zi pper 
accord i ng to pkg. 
d i rect ions. 

Topstitch cheeks, nose 
and mouth in place on 
yellow circle; then 
glue eyes in place. 
Also, stitch rick rack 
a s shown above . 

W i th wrong s i des of 
yellow and orange 
cj rc I es together , 
topstitch 5 mm from 
edges of yellow circle. 
Trim orange circle even 
with yellow circle. 



*Equ i va I ents a re 




m 
m 



I 0 
20 



cm 

cm ; 



etc 
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What's Youn Bag ? 



Measure 2 squares of fabric 10 cm square. 



/Ocm 



With wrong sides together, stitch as indicated using a 1.5 
centimetre seam. Opening is 4 cm. 



Weigh 240 grams of dry beans. Fill your bag with these 
beans. 
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APRON and HEADBAND 



Using a metre stick, measure your fabric in centimetres. 

Width of my fabric = cm 

Length of my fabric = cm 

Fitting your pattern: 

APRON 

Measure from the top to the bottom as illustrated: 




Constructing the pattern: 

APRON: A.dd or subtract needed centimetres at the bottom 
of the apron pattern to fit your length. 

HEADBAND: Using a metre stick and your measurements, 

construct your headband pattern from newspaper. 
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BLUE METRIC" Jeans Totable 



Ma t e r i a I s Needed : 
Pair of old jeans 

Four large rings (Cafe curtain rings) 

0.90 m iron-on interfacing 

Spool of Talon thread 

35 cm Talon Big Zipper 

3.4 m of Talon trim (5-8 cm wide) 

Pkg . of Talon piping 



To Make : 

Use 1.5 cm seams throughout. 

1. Cut off jean^s legs and open one seam on each leg. Make a 
rectangle 41 x 59 cm, combining 41 cm long pieces from legs. 

With remaining fabric, cut 2 circles 20.5 cm in diameter. Back 
all pieces with iron-on interfacing. 

2. Position 64 cm lengths of tri'm 
as shown. Fold each end under 
8 cm, insert ring, and ma chine 
stitch in place. 



3. Turn seam allowances of short rectangle edges under 1.5 cm 
and press. Position folded edges close to zipper teeth and 
stitch (bag becomes a cylinder). Partially open zipper. 

4. On the right side of circles, position seamline of cording 
1.5 cm from out edges of circles, overlapping ends as shown 
(remove piping filler for 1.5 cm). Machine baste (A). 

5. Turn bag to wrong side. With right sides together, baste 
circles to each end of cylinder; stitch. Turn bag to right 
side. 
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CONCEPT: Metric Chef's Hat 



OBJECTIVES SUPPORTIVE LEARNINGS SAMPLING OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATION 



Students will apply Commercial patterns have metric measures. Use of transparency (Pink Panther) 

learnings from prior Making accurate record of body measure- to show body measurements to be 

study of METRE to ments, aids in purchase of patterns aid taken, 

determine body size clothing. Students record own measurements 

in metric measure Metric sizes are much different from on individual sheets (same as 

customary sizes numerically. transparency, 

Pink Panther ■ 1 metre tall for 
bulletin board. 

Using a self made Making and using metric tools helps Discuss pattern sizes, 
metric measure, each develop skills in THINKING METRIC 

student will make Cut out and mark paper pattern, 

own pattern pieces Making an accurate pattern reduces the following directions, 
for a chef's hat chance for sizing error in the completed 

project. Check and alter as needed. 

Try on a "sample" hat. 

After observing a Using learned metric skills and self Layout, 

demonstration of made metric tools, reinforce the concept Instructor check, 

the layout and cutting of metrics. Cut out. 
procedures, students 
will duplicate the 
steps 

Following printed (See attached layout and direction sheets). Construct hat following printed 

directions, students directions, 
will construct a chef's 

hat to be judged on Evaluate: 

pre-determined criteria Ability to follow directions 
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Construction 
Accurate fit 



METRIC CHEF'S HAT 
FABRIC LAYOUT 



(Requires 1 metre of woven fabric) 



FABRIC WIDTH 

90 cm 
(36") 




SINGLE 
THICKNESS 



115 cm 
(45") 




Selvages 



INTERFACING 

90 cm, 115 cm 
(36", 45") 




SINGLE 
THICKNESS 



*B folded in half 
lengthwise 



Note: Crown (A) is one piece - a 50 cm circle. 
Band (B) is one piece - 40 cm wide. 
For band length, measure around head, add 3 cm. 
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METRIC CHEF'S HAT 



Interfacing 



A 



I I 



Of 



STEP 

1. Using a basting stitch on the sewing 
machine, stitch along lines as shown 
{1.5 cm and 1 cm from edge). 




B 



2. Pull ends of bottom threads gently 
to gather. 



3. Baste interfacing B to wrong side of 
band B. Tack invisibly along 
f oldline. 




4c Fold ends of B together, right sides 
together and stitch ends using a 
1.5 cm seam. 

Trim interfacing close to stitching. 
Press seam open. 
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Fold band in half, wrong sides 
together. Baste raw edges together 
(may be pin basted)* 



Pin band to crown, right sides togeth 
adjusting gathers evenly. 
Stitch 1*5 cm seam. 



Zigzag stitch the unfinished edge* 
Press. 
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Houj Do you meAsuRB uft 




Onit X 

COURSE TITLE: Interior Decoration TIME: 2 - 3 weeks 

'T TITLE: Windows and Window Treatment LEVEL; Secondary - Grades 11 and 12 

CONCEPT: Awareness of the SI Metric System, with emphasis on METRES and the proper use of terms, prefixes 
and symbols. 

uENERilLIZATIONS: Introduction of METRICS on a small scale can secure the foundation when final changeover 
is made. 



OBJECTIVES SUPPORTIVE LEARNINGS SAMPLING OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATION 



The student will The metric system would increase world trade View the transparency map with 
exhibit knowledge for the United States. discussion on metric and nonmetric 

of the progress countries. (Map in Unit I), 

made in metric Progress has been made in the increased 

acceptance acceptance of METRICS as indicated by the Students place dates and events in 

and use by the following important dates and happenings: their notebooks for future reference, 

presentation of 

a short history 1780 - Jefferson presented a plan, 

of chronologically 1795 - French - metric system, 
important dates and 1866 - Metric system was made legal in the 
happenings, list- United States, 

ing at least six 1875 - Treaty of the Metre, 

important dates. I960 - Modernized International System of 

Units (SI) adopted. 
1965 - England started conversion; to be 

completed in 1975. 
1968 - U.S. Congress passed Metric Study 

Act. 

1971 " Report of U.S. Study given to Congress. 

1975 - England completes conversion. 

1975 • President Ford signed Metric Conversion Act. 
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OBJECTIVES 



SUPPORTIVE LEAilNGS 



SAMPLING OF EXPERIENCES S EVALUATION 



ljudent Jill LENGTH in SI Metric is expressed in METRES. Stydents add basic .etric ter., 

cabulary, with importance, in their notebooks for permanent 

ejphasis'on the ] kilometre (km) = 1000 metres 

METRE, and shall l hectometre (hm) = 100 metres 

become knowledge- 1 dekametre [dam) = 10 metres 

able in the use ] metre (m) = l metre 

and understand- iscimetre (dm) = 0.1 metre 

of the metre i centimetre (cm) = 0.01 metre 

prefixes and 1 millimetre (mm) = 0.001 metre 
symbols. 

K^^^^^^^ Use "Prefixes and Symbols" 

tify, orally or in y^^.^ 



writing, all pre- 
fixes and symbols. 



^Z^tZ. collapsible metre stick will be used Construction of metre stick, 

es ary supplies to do all measurements in the unit and no 

and directions, reference will be made to the CUSTOMARY 

the student will system. (Directions in Unit III), 
construct a col- 

S'^' The student will choose three areas 

fives^ctioi of l^^fl'?^^Tf'[f'^'^^^ 

20 an each. o the student des , he doorway 

into the classroom, and the top of 
the teacher's desk. 
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CONCEPT: METRIC usage in choosing window types and window treatments. 

GENERALIZATIONS: The proper treatment of the windows in a home is an essential part of Interior Decoration. 



OBJECTIVES SUPPORTIVE LEARMIMGS SAMPLING OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATION 

The student will Windows are divided into 18 basic types: students view 18 transparencies of 

1^ window types, then list outstanding 

basic types of 1. , Double-hung features of each. Students will 

I In-swinging Casement transfer information to study guides 

3. Out-swinging Casement (duplicate pictures with blank areas 

4. Ranch or Strip for placement of a caption above the 

5- '^wning^ picture and a listing of theout- 

5' ^^1°^^^*^ standing features beneath the picture). 
7. Picture 

5' ■former Discuss pros and cons of each window 

Bay type. 

10. Bow 

11. Slanting 

12. Double Use "Guide to Window Beauty", 

13. Corner Kirsch Co., for drawings of 
French Doors windows and window treatments. 

15. Sliding Glass Doors Also "The how-to of well dressed 

16. Clerestoi ' windows" by Kirsch. 

17. Arched 

18. Glass Wall 
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OBJECTIVES 



SUPPORTIVE LEARNINGS 



SAMPLING OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATION 



Windows have 7 basic parts: 



The student will 
identify in 
writing the 1. 
basic parts of 2. 
all windows. 3. 

4. 



5. 



6. 
7. 



Casing - fixed part of window 
Frame - sash 
Pane - the glass 

Muntins ■ narrow horizontal strips 
separating small glass 
panes. 

Mullions - narrow vertical strips 
separating small glass 
panes. 

Sill - narrow edge at bottom of 
window. 

Apron " part of casing below the 
window sill. 



After viewing a transparency of the 
7 basic parts of a window, students 
will label a duplicate picture of a 
window. The picture will be drawn 
to metric scale. Students will 
place the designated measurements 
on the drawing. 



View 15 transparencies of window 
treatments. Students transfer this 
information to study guides (dupli- 
cate pictures with blank areas for 
placement of a caption above the 
picture and a listing of the 
outstanding features beneath the 
picture). Discuss pros and cons of 
each window treatment. 

Students choose a minimum of 10 
pictures of different window treat- 
ments which will become a part of 
their notebook for future reference. 



The student will Window treatments are divided into 15 basic 
identify the 15 treatments, 
basic window 

treatments. 1. Shirred Glass Curtains 

2. Traverse Curtains 

3. Shirred Draperies 

i Traverse Draperies (two-way draw) 

5. Traverse Draperies (one-way draw) 

6. Cafe-type Draw Draperies 

7. Cafe Curtains 

8. Sash Curtains 

9. Criss-cross Curtains 

10. Ruffled Tie-back Curtains 

11. Swinging Rod Treatment ■ 

12. Dimensional Curved Treatment 

13. Arched Treatment 

14. Slanting Traverse Draperies 

15. Swinging Door Draw Draperies 
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OBJECTIVES SUPPORTIVE LEARNINGS 



SAMPLING OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATION 



After a step by Draperies constructed at home, after know- Students submit a scaled drawing of 

step procedure for ledge of proper measuring and construction the window chosen in their home for 
proper measuring is gained, will result in a monetary saving draping, with the proper computation 
is presented and and a satisfaction gained from having com- of the square metres of material 
understood, each pleted something that adds beauty to the needed for one pair of unlined draw 
student will home for a fraction of what it wcjld cost draperies, 

properly measure for "ready-made" or "custom-made" draw 

a chosen window draperies. The student will submit a "word- 

in their home search" puzzle, using a minimum of 

and compute the fifteen terms , either metric or 

square metres other terms used in conjunction with 

of cloth needed window types and window treatments, 

to construct one 

pair of unlined Use the transpereiicies on window type 

draw draperies. and window treatment to test the 

students. (Blocking out the captions 
and other information). Provide 
students with response sheets. 
Include opportunity to use metre 
stick. 
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APPENDIX 
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METRIC TEST 

NAI^E PERIOD .... SCORE . . 

I. PREFIXES and SYMBOLS. Complete the chart below by giving 

the correct metric prefix, numerical value and symbol. (18 pts.) 



UN I T PREFIX V AL UE S YM BOL 



1000 X 

100 X 

10 X 

1/10 of 

1/100 of 

1/1000 of 



11^ MULTIPLE CHOICE: Select the BEST answer and place the letter 
in the space provided. (10 points). 

1. VJhich of the follov;ing is not a method of measuring? 

a) Customary b) American c) Metric d) Imperial 
2. To measure the length of a pencil in metrics, we need a 

a) metre stick b) centimetre ruler c) millimetre 

measure d) cubic decilitre. 
3. A 350^ F oven would be in degrees Celsius. 

a) 100 b) 150 c) 177 d) 200 
4. The diameter of an average dinner plate is 

a) 15 cm b) 10 cm c) 3 m d) 25 cm. 
5. The length of a car is approximately 

a) 1 m b) 6 m c) 3 m d) 5 m. 
6. To measure volunte, we use 

a?, ml b) mm c) *C d) mg. 
7. Which container would best hold a decilitre of water? 

a) bathtub b) swimming pool c) pill box d) small pitcher. 
8. In the Metric System, ^C means degrees 

a) Centigrade b) Kelvin c) Celsius d ) Fahrenheit. 
9. Prefixes in the metric system refer to terms like 

a) millimole and kilomole b) millimetre and kilometre 

c) milliampere and kiloampere d) millicelsius and kilo- 
kelvin. 
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K?:TRTC TRST (continued) 



III. 

T 
1 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 



IV, 



10. Which phrase :nakes the most sense? 

a) S t'Xans of *i^ater b) 5 rnetres of water c) 5 kilometres of water 
i) 5 litres of water 

TRUR or FALSE - Circle the best answer. (8 points) 

F 1. Thn height of an avei*age man is 3 metres, 

F 2. Yor:r shoe is about 8 centimetre?: lonp. 

F 3. A baseball player with a good arm could throw a ball 300 metres. 

F ^. A man can lift something that weighs 25 kilograms. 

F 5. On an interstate highway, 90 kilometres per hour would be a safe speed, 

F 6. The maximum depth of a public swimming pool would be 25 centimetres. 

F 7. A coffee cup would hold about \/h litre of coffee. 

F R. An automobile gas tank would hold about a hectolitre of gasoline. 

Choose the nost nearly correct weight and place the letter of that choice 
in the blank beside the picture. 

WEIGHTS 

A. 3 kilograms 

B. 1 gram 

C. 10 grams 

D. 100 kilograms 

E. 100 milligrams 

F. 70 grains 

G. 200 grams 





Mouse 




Baby 6-J-8 lbs. 
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5. 




^ 'sxraight pins 



Pro football 



o toot 
Player 
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METRIC TEST continued) 

V. IDENTIFY TH- :^TRIC UNITi Write in the blank the metric unit best suitai 



to meacure each itr?m. 




METRIC TEST (continued) 



VI. Use the formula °F - 32 x 5/9 - °C to compute the following temperatures. 
Round off your answers to the next hlphest degree. SHOW YOUR MATH WORK 
IN ORDER TO GET CREDIT. 



1. 98.6°F A. 100°C 




3. 7e°F 
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METRIC TKST ANSWER SI{EET 



kilo 


1000 


k 




II. 1. 


B 


III. 


1. 


F 


hecto 


100 


h 




2. 


B 




2. 


F 


deka 


10 


da 




3. 


C 




3. 


F 


deci 


0.1 


d 




h. 


D 






T 


centi 


0.01 


c 




5. 


C 




5. 


T 


milll 


0.001 


m 




6. 


A 




6. 


F 










7. 


D 




7. 


T 










8 


B 




8. 


T 










Q 


A 
n 
















10. 


D 








1. c 




V. 


1. 


litre 




VI. 1. 


E 




2. F 






d. 


kilometre 




2. 


D 




3. A 






3. 


centimetre/metre 


3. 


H 




u 








grams 




h. 


A 




5. E 






5. 


kilometre 




5. 


G 










6. 


Celsius 




6. 


C 





7. kilograms 

8. litre 
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METRICS FOR PRESCHOOLERS 

This unit is planned for preschoolers attending Nursery School and 
would take approximately five days to completer depending on the progress 
and reaction of the children. However r the whole unit is not necessarily 
planned to be used consecutively . Instead the learnings should be taught 
where they best apply; for example^ the information on degrees Celsius 
might best fit in with the weekly concept on fall during which we discuss 
how temperatures change with the season^:. . Since repetition and reinforce- 
ment are vital experiences when teaching preschoolers , the metric concepts 
will be reviewed and used throughout the year in conjunction with appro- 
priate activities. 

Preschoolers have a very limited background in measuring by the 
customary system and probably no experience with the metric system. Most 
young children are aware of size as far as large versus small, tall versus 
short and heavy versus light is concerned. Since metrication will be a 
definite part of their lives, it is important to expose them to the 
metric system of measuring as early as possible to aid them in developing 
a positive attitude toward it. 

Although preschoolers have a limited ability to grasp the techniques 
and details involved with measuring, they can be made aware of the basic 
terms and tools used with this new system. In addition to introducing 
them to the metric system and the fact that it is replacing our present 
system, this unit will give the children direct contact with basic con- 
cepts, terms, and tools used with metric measuring. 

Through the teaching of this unit the preschoolers wi^l not be the 
only ones to gain exposure to the metric system. High school students 
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working at the Center will need to be oriented to this new way of measur 
ing, so that they can assist with the planned activities for the unit. 
Also by way of handouts and seminars , the children' s parents and other 
family members can be enlightened to metric thinking and encouraged to 
reinforce the unit's learnings at home with their preschoolers . 
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Teaching Aids 



Bulletin ooard - "Our Metric Helpers" 

(It will display the characters "Mighty Meter", 
"Great Gram" and "Silly Celsius"). 

Flannel board and felt letters 

Metric Tree 

Measuring tools: yardstick 
metre stick 
metric scales 

degrees Celsius outdoor thermometer 
degrees Celsius teaching thermometer 



Evaluation : The children will be observed as they respond to the questions 
and discussions and as they participate in the various 
activities throughout the unit. 



Directions for "Metre Cake" : Prepare a regular boxed cake mix and bake 
according to the directions, in a 33 cm x 23 cm x 5 cm 
pan. When cool remove from pan and cut in thirds length- 
wise. Arrange pieces end to end to measure 99 cm long. 
Frost the cake, being sure to add enough frosting at the 
ends to make the cake one metre long. Then decorate along 
the one top edge with short pieces of licorice to resemble 
the lines on a metre cake. Children can use a metre stick 
to check the length of the cake. 



Metric System Verse : The metric system is something new. 

If I can learn it so can you. (children point to 

self and then to 
others) 

Metres measure how tall we are (stand up tall and 

put hands on head 
to indicate height) 
Or the length of a railroad car. (stretch arms out 

wide to indicate 
length) 

Grams tell us how much we weigh 
As we grow from day to day. (stretch arms out 

and up to indicate 
growth ) 



EKLC 
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METRIC TREE 



TO USE: 



Enlarge the tree trunk to 
desired height and width. 



Using leaf pattern, cut 
leaves from gold, tan, 
rust and other Fall 
colors. Children attach 
leaves to tree. 



For Winter classes, 
substitute Snowman - 
with snowballs. 





print weight 
or height 
of child 
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CONCEPTS: 1. Awareness of the metric system 

2. Usefulness of the metric system 

3. Exposure to basic metric terms and tools 



OBJECTIVES SUPPORTIVE LEARNINGS SAMPLING OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATION 



Have children stand up in a circle 
and look around at each other. 
Are we all the same size? Who is 
the tallest? Who is the shortest? 
What must we do to find out how 
tall or heavy we are? 

After the introduction The metric system is a new way to Put the word ifito on the flannel 

to the metric system, measure things. board and have the children name 

the student will the letters in the word, 

accurately pronounce 

the term metric and Pronounce the word together, 

verbally relate it 

with measuring. When we measure in metrics we use tools What tools could we use to measure 

that are different from the ones we now how tall we are? 
use. 

After discussing the A metre stick measures how tall we are Put the word metre on the flannel 
metre, the student in metres. board and have the children name 

will correctly the letters in the word, 

pronounce metre and 

verbally associate Pronounce the word metre together. 

it with measuring 

length. 
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OBJECTIVES 



SUPPORTIVE LEARNINGS 



SAMPLING OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATION 



Having viewed and A metre stick is different than a yardstick Shov and com;.^are a yardstick and 

described the metre in that it is longer and has more numbers, a i^.-tre stick. Which is longer? 
stick, the student How are the numbers and lines 

will identify a metre different? 
stick by selecting it 

from among several The metre stick measures the length or What are somethings in this room 

measuring devices height of objects. that we could measure with this 

and stating its metre stick? 



correct name. 



Measure various items with the 
metre stick. 



After completing "m" is the symbol for metre. Put the symbol m on the flannel 

exercises involving board. What leTler is this? 
the symbol for metre, 

the student wijl Point to the word metre on the 

select from a group flannel board ind asrDo you 

of letters the remember whal word this is?" 
correct symbol for the 

im metre^. What letter in t'lis word is the 

same as the symbol m? 

Put several different letters on 
the flannel board including m's. 
The children select all the ones 
that are symbols for metre. 

Do you think you weigh more or 
less than one gram? 

Pass various objects around and 
discuss whether they are heavy or 
light. 
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OBJECTIVES 



SUPPORTIVE LEARNINGS 



SAMPLING OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATION 



After demonstrating Different types of metric scales are Show and demonstrate a balance 
the different types used to weigh things depending on the scale, platform scale and a 
of metric scales, size and how heavy the items are. bathroom scale. Discuss what type 

the student will of items could be weighed on each, 

match objects with 

the type of scale Relate balance scale to how a 

on which they see-saw works, 

could be weighed. 

After completing "g" is the symbol for gram. Put the symbol on the flannel 

exercises using the board. What letter is this? 

syotol for gram, the 

student will select Point to the word m on the 

from a group of flannel boacd and asr"Do you 

letters the correct remember what word this is?" 

symbol for the 

term gram. Where do we find the letter^j^in 

this word? 

Put several different letters in 
a bag. The children will take 
turns selecting a letter and then 
telling whether or not it matches 
the symbol for gram. 

Following the Application of basic metric principles to The following plans for daily 

discussion on the reinforce the above learnings. nursery school activities will 

way to measure carry out and review the metric 

weight in the metric concepts being taught, 

system, the student 

will participate in Snack time: Graham crackers will 

all the activities be served for snack, 

relating to the con- 
cept of the gram. Gram Crackers!" 
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OBJECTIVES 



SUPPORTIVE LEARNINGS 



SAMPLING OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATION 



After explaining the 
Celsius thermometer, 
the student will 
correctly pronounce 
the word Celsius and 
verbally associate 
it with iieasur^'ng 
temperature. 



Following practice 
with the Celsius 
teaching thermom- 
eter, the student 
will set it within 
three degrei^s of 
the outside ther- 
mometer reading in 
degrees Celsius. 

After completing 
exercises invloving 
the symbol for de- 
grees Celsius, the 
student will 
select the correct 
symbol for the 
tenn degrees Celsius. 
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The thermometer outside is a Celsius 
thermometer and it measures the 
temperature in degrees Celsius. 



The warmer the temperature the higher 
the red line will be and the colder the 
temperature the lower the red line 
will be. 



'C ij the symbol for degrees Celsius, 
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What does a thermometer measure? 

P'jt the word Celsius on the flannel 
board and have the children name 
the letters in the word. 

Pronounce the word pelsiys together. 

Show and explain the Celsius 
teaching thermometer and compare 
it to the one outside. 

Allow children to practice setting 
the teaching thermometer tc 
various hot and cold temperatures. 



Put the symbol °C on liii; flannel 
board. What letter is this? 

Where is this letter found in the 
word Celsius? 

Put several different letters on the 
flannel board including C and c. 
Have children select all the ones 
that are symbols for Celsius. 
Also review what the m and g are 
symbols for. 
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OBJECTIVES 



SUPPORTIVE LEARNINGS 



SAMPLING OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATION 



Having discussed 
the way to measure 
temperature in 
degrees Celsius, 
the student will 
participate in all 
the activities 
relating to the 
concept of degrees 
Celsius. 



Application of basic metric principles to The following plans for daily 
reinforce the learnings on degrees Celsius, nursery school activities will 

carry out and review the ^tric 



Art: The children will construct 



concepts being taught. 



Snack Time: The children will be 
served an iced drink and a 
hot dog wrap-up for snack. 



simple thermometers made 
from cardboard and ribbon, 
using pictures instead of 
numbers to indicate 
temperature reading. 

Science Table; The children will 
experiment with containers 
of hot and cold water and 
thermometers to see when 
the red line is high or 
low. 

Music: Sing songs about different 
types of weather and set 
the teaching thermometer 
accordingly. 

Calendar and Wiiather; Each day 
the children will check 
the outdoor thermometer and 
sot the teaching thermoiiietor 
to the m road i IK). 
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OBJECTIVES 



SUPPORTIVE iinmi 



SAMPLING OF EXPERIENCES & EVALUATION 



Bulletin Board; Add the character 
"Silly Celsius" to "Our 
Metric Helpers" bulletin 
board. 

Story Time; Tell a flannel board 
story about "Mighty Metre", 
"Great Gram" and "Silly 
Celsius". 

Symbol Game; Children select a 
symbol (m, g, or "C) from 
a box and then tell whether 
the symbol relates to 
measuring length, weight, 
or temperature. 
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M' IS ^E^Tifc Tin 



Hi I I'm the metric doll. I suppose you wan' to know why you 
should metricate. You already know how man '^blespoons are 
in a cup, ounces in a quart, pecks in a bLisr^ , r*ods in a 
mi le. . . 

Oh? You don't know all of these? Relax, r:,-:] ly people don't. 
That's why we are switching to the metric /stem. You'll 
soon find litres and grams easy to master. 

The metric system is based on the number 1„ i. Once you master 
the prefixes, it's simple. Liquids are expressed in litres, 
distance in metres, mass in grams and ter ['eroture in d^^u -3S 
Celsius. 

You have the idea nowl You are ready to ccinmunicatr ••ith the 
rest of the world. You see, the Unilo(. Sta'es is r^n.j of the 
few countries not using the metric system a 1' the i^r " .ent time. 
We will be gradually switching over the ne.t 10 /-^^j^s. 

rour height will be expressed in centimetres u' yrur weight 
will be in kilograms. Your figure may measure ''-.'(58-94: 
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Tables [)Oons = 1 Cup 

Ounces I Tablespoon 

Ounces - I Quart 

Qua rt s = I Pec k 

Quarts - I Barrel 

Pound s " I Ton 

Foot ^ I Rod 

Rods I Mi I o 
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1 KILOGRAM 
1 HECT0GR7LM 
1 DEKAGRTVri 
1 GRAM 
1 DECIGRAM 
1 CENTIGRAM 
1 MILLIGRAM 



1000 GRAMS 
100 GRAMS 
10 GRATIS 
1 GRAM 
0.1 GRAM 
0.01 GRJ\1A 
■ 0.001 GRAM 



EKLC 
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INTRODUCTION TO METRICS 

The Droop will help you find ways of looking at the metric 
system. He hopes you will be able to recognize and use 
metric terms fluently. Because our present system of 
measurement is so cumbersome and has varying values, he 
knows you will find metrics very simple. 

A major advantage of the metric system is its simplicity. 
The metric system progresses logically in units of 10. 
T-E-N! T-E-NI Go Ten! 

The prefixes have the same meaning whether measuring 
length, area, liquid volume or mass. The basic units, as 
well as prefixes, are consistent. The names in our 
customary system - inch, yard, ounce, and pound, give no 
clue to any relationship. 

The larger units are: kilo - 1000 X 

hecto - 100 X 
deka - 10 X 

The smaller units are: deci - one tenth (0.1) 

centi - one hundredth (O.oi) 
milli - one thousandth (0.001) 

There are seven basic units in the metric system. V/e 
will take a look at the most common ones. 

First we have the metre. A metre is used in measuring 
length. It is a little longer than a yard. Distances 
will be measured in metres. Clothing sizes will be 
designated in centimetres. 

The larger units are: 1000 metres = kilometre 

100 metres = hectometre 
10 metres = dekametre 

One metre is ecual to: 10 decimetros 

100 centimetres 
1000 millimetres 

Next is the litre. The litre is used for measuring 
volume. It is a little larger than a quart. Gasoline, 
milk and coke are just a few items to be measured In 
litres. The litre is a derived unit - not a basic unit. 

The larger units are: 1000 litres = kilolitre 

100 litres := hectolitre 
10 litres = dekalitre 

One litre is equal to: 10 decilitres 

100 centilitres 
1000 millilitres 

Which is the l£.rgest unit? Which is the smallest unit? 
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8. A third unit of measurement in the metric system is the 
kilogram. This is the only basic unit with a prefix. 
Grams and kilograms are used for measuring weight or mass. 
One gram is about equal to the weight of a paperclip. 
Potatoes wi 11 be purchased by the ki log ram. Your v/eigh t 
v;ill be calculated by kilograms. Flour and sugar will be 
measured by grams. 

9. Larger units of the gram are: 1000 grams = 1 kilogram 

100 grams = 1 hectogram 
10 grams = 1 dekagram 

One gram is equal to: 10 decigrams 

100 centigrams 
1000 milligrams 

V/hich is the hea\iest unit? Which is the smallest? 

10. The metric term for temperatuge is degrees Celsius. 
Normal body tempgrature is 37 Celsius^ and a comfortable 
room would be 24 Celsius. 

Water freezes at O^Celsius, and boils at lOO^Celsius. 

11. The metric measurement for clothing is expressed in 
centimetres* A woman's size 12 in ready-to-wear will 
continue to be size 12, but the measurements will be 
87^.67-92 centimetres rather than 34-24-36 inches. 

12. Kajor kitchen and home appliances and other large 
furnishings will be purchased in metric units. Service 
and replacement parts will be changed in the metrication 
process ( tool s , nuts , bol ts, screws, etc.) 

13. Using the metric system is as easy as using our monetary 
system. (Read and compare, using transparency). 

14. Let's nov/ join the Droop in a review. 

(Review and discuss, using the LI::nGTH, V0LU>]E and MASS 
transparencies with the overlay for prefixes and decimal 
equivalencies ) . 

15. The metric system is a much simpler way to figure weights 
and measures • It coordinates measurements of length , 
area, volume and mass into one decimalized system. We 
don't have to change inches to feet or feet to yards, nor 
do we have to change ounces to pounds and pounds to tons. 
In metric, we just shift the decimal point, as we do in 
our monetary system. You will find the metric system a 
convenience. 

So - get with the DROOP - • MCTRICAT£. 
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KETRICS 
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deci - one Wk (o.l) 
Ceiiiti-ohftMreJtk (0.01) 

deb- teh times (lo) 

kecto - one WreJ times (lOo) 

|(ilo-one tLsflhol times (looo) 
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Tilis is fl rtiirt. 



ft t^etre is used lor tneci^jririj ienjtj>. 



It is d little lonjer IUa a Jd^d- 
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1000 roetres^ I kilometre 
loo metres = I netto metre 
10 metres: 1 dekcimetre 

I metrt = 10 decimetres 

: 100 Centimetres 
s 1000 ttiillimetres 
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^ I litre = 10 decilitres 
, s 100 centilitres 

= 1000 millilitrej 
10 litres : I dekci litre 

100 litres: | Uttolitrt 
1000 litriS: I kilolitre, 
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/I kil 



IS use 



-3 



3 



or mass, 




m 
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000 

100 
10 



drains 



I kctojram 



3 



ram = 



10 cleciflrams 
= loo CentiqrarflS 

= 1000 hiilliflrams 
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e 

100 



rmu mm- 

p^^^^^METRlC TERM poR TEKPERMURE 
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^yJ^^yjO WATER FREEZES 
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THEN 



10 dimes 
100 cents 

1000 mills 



10 decimetres 
100 centimetres 
1000 millimetres 
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NETRES 
HETRES 
NETRES 

NETRE 
HETRE 

HETRE 
METRE 



m 
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^0 fix 



GRAN GRAH5 

GRAH GRAHj 

GRAH GRAH3 

GRAN GRAH 

GKAN GRAH 

GRAN GRAN 

GRAN GRAH 



ikilo 

H hect^ 
Ideka 

1 

Hcehti 
Imilli 
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ketre: maid gake 



There are 2C pairs of cards and one picture of the KLTRE 
KAID for this qame. j\ pair is two cirds v/hich are equivalent 
in metric value^ After shuffling the cards, deal one at a time 
until all cards are distributed^ A person is needed to act as 
referee, checking each pair for accuracy before the player may 
put that pair down on the table. After the cards have been dealt 
each player is to match as many pairs as possible within the hand 

The dealer draws a card from the player on his right* If 
it matches with a card in his hand, the pair is placed on the 
table. The player on the dealer's right then chooses a card 
from the person on his riaht and play continues in the same 
manner • 

The game continues until all pairs are matched, leaving 
one person holding the KETRE KAID card. The v/inner is the 
person who has the most matched pairs. This p^^rson mciy act 
as dealer for the next game. 



Examples for 20 pairs: (s 
centimetre ( s = cm) 
hectometre ( s = hm) 
1 metre = 39.37 inches 
millimetre ( s = mm) 
decimetre ( s = dm) 
kiTometre ( s = km) 
metre ( s = • m ) 
centi means 1/100 
milli means 1/1000 
deci means 1/10 



syrr.bol ) 

metre= unit of length 

deka means 10 x 

hecto means 100 x 

kilo means 1000 x 

10 dm = 1 m 

1 km = 10 hectometres 

10 mm = 1 cm 

10 dam = 100 m 

0.001 m = 1 mm 

0.01m=: 1cm 



NOTE: KETRE MAID can be made into decks for learning volume 
and mass by substituting the equivalent cards to make 
LITRE MAID or GRAM MAID. 

2{)H 
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METRIC MILLY CARD GAME 



PROCEDURE: Played similar to Old Maid with 2-4 players. After the deck 
of 53 cards are dealt, the player to the dealer's left begins 
the game. Each person in turn selects a card from the player 
on his left and tries to make a pair. The game continues 
until all cards have been matched and one player is left with 
the METRIC MILLY card. A referee holds the master list of 
question and answers to check pairs that are laid down. 

OBJECTIVE: Players must match a question card with its correct answer 
card. 

SCORING: Each correct pair that is laid down is scored as 2 points. 
Player with highest number of points wins the game. 



MASTER LIST 

(Each of the following are to be printed on a card to make a deck of 53 cards) 
QUESTIONS ANSWERS 



1 

1 . 


A gram a measure of 


weight 


c . 


A litre is a measure of 


liquid volume 


3. 


A nu Lr-G is a measure of 


length 


4. 


A rr • iii'etre equal s 


1/100 metre 


5. 


The .Mier g symbolizes 


gram 


6. 


A ky equals 


1000 grams 


7. 


A ki logram equals 


2.2 pounds 


8. 


A litre equals 


1 .06 quarts 


9. 


A metre equals 


39.37 inches 


10. 


One pound equals 


454 grams 


11 . 


In the word centimetre, the prefix 
centi means 


1/100 of a metre 


12. 


Celsius is the unit of 


temperature 
100°C 


13. 


Water boils at °C 


14. 


Water freezes at ''C 


0°C 


15. 


One teaspoon equals 


5 ml 


16. 


One cup equals 


250 ml 


17. 


One tablespoon equals 


15 ml 


18. 


One inch equals 


2.54 cm 


19. 


Deci means 


1/10 


20. 


Hecto means 


100 times 


21. 


Deka means 


10 times 


22. 


Milli means 


1/1000 


23. 


Kilo means 


1000 times 


24. 


Centi means 


1/100 


25. 


A 5/8" seam allowance on a pattern equals 


1 .5 cm 


26. 


On the Celsius of;ale, body temperature equals 


37^0 


27. 


METRIC MILLY 





1 .2 cm 12 mm 

10 cm 1 dm 

100 cm 1 m 

125 cm 1 .25 m 

1000 m 1 km 



MORE DIFFICULT PAIRS 

'^09 



3 cm 30 mm 

50 cm 500 mm 

1 50 cm 1.5m 

300 cm 3m 
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Masking tape "toe line 

SUPPLIES NEEDED: Spinner with 4 colors on dial face 

Crayon-batiked sheet 150 cm x 100 cm 
squares are 25 cm x 25 cm 
colors arranged as indicated in diagram 

Bean bag app. 16 cm x 11 cm 

Question cards 8 cm x 1 3 cm 
at least 16 of each color (yellow, green, red, blue) 
point system: yellow or green = 5 points 
red or blue = 10 points 

Masking tape to hold edges of sheet in place on floor 
and for "toe strip" for player to stand behind. 

OBJECT: Throw bean bag onto colored square on sheet which matches color 
shown on spinner. Answer metric question with same color-coding 
for point value shown on card. 

Recommended number of players is 4. Points may be tallied 
individually or as teams (2 players each on two teams). 



RULES: 

1. Spin dial. Person stands behind tape line m away from sheet. 

2. Person throws bean bag attempting cO land on corresponding color 
of square on sheet. Limit of 2 tries per turn. 

3. If bean bag lands on corresponding colored square, the person is 
asked a metric question of the same color. (Another person reads 
the question aloud, since the answers are marked on question cards.) 

4. Person answering metric question correctly receives designated 
number of points shown on card. 
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METRIC WIZARD GAME 





■ 






■ 












Cm 




</r>l 

















SUPPLIES: 

1. Pinball-type playing board - dowel rods used as bumper pegs 

- 7 metric slots in graduated form 

- spring-loaded plunger 

2. 7 marbles 

3. Score pad and penci 1 
'OBJFa: 

1. Interpret metric symbols 

2. Convert each scored metric symbol to a metric metre decimal on 
score pad 

3. Find the sum (in metres) of the 7 marble scores. 
RULES: 

1. Player shoots all seven marbles (one marble at a time). 

2. Record the 7 metric symbols in which the marbles land on the 
tally tab. Each marble represents 1 unit of measure for the 
appropriate slot. 

3. Convert the metric symbols into metric metre decimals. 

4. Player then adds the 7 metric metre decimals. 

For example, if the seven marbles fall in slots as follows: 



1 . 


dm = 


0 


.1 


2. 


cm = 


0 


.01 


3. 


cm = 


0 


.01 


4. 


km = 


100 




5. 


km = 


1000 




6. 


m = 


1 




7. 


m = 


1 





The total is 1102.12 metres 
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Cup-O-Metric Game 

/.3 




SUPPLIES. 

1. Table • approximately 1.3 m x 0.5 m 

- six holes (arranged as shown in diaqram above) 10 cm diameter 

- 5 cm retainer rail around table 

- dowel rods used as bumper pegs 

~ table is mounted on a slant downward toward tubs 

2. 6 margarine tubs inserted into table holes (graduated point system: 
1 for 10 pt,, 2 for 5 pt., 3 for 2 pt.) 

3. 4 pi ng-pong bal 1 s 

4. assorted metric questions on discs of paper (to be placed in the tubs) 

5. scoring pad and pencil 

Recommended number of players = 4. Points may be tallied indivi- 
dually or as two teams (2 persons per team). 

OBJECT: 

Roll ball into a cup. Top question is read from cup in which ball 
lands. Answer question to receive point value of that cup. 

RULES: 

1. Player rolls one ball. Another person reads aloud the question from 
the top card inside that particular cup, (Answers are on cards.) 

2. If question is answered correctly , person receives score indicated 
or) cup. Card is removed from game. 

If question is answered incorrectly , card is placed on the bottom 
of the cards in that cup. 

3. If a cup is deplenished of its questions, card discs may be taken 
from another cup. 

4. At no time should the table be bumped or shaken to change the 
di rection of the bal 1 . 




cards to fit bottom of margarine tub 
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SAMPLE QUESTIONS FOR HECTIC METRIC AND CUP-O-METRIC 



I. Easier questions: (Yellow) 

1. The symbol c stands for which metric prefix? (centi-) 

2. Prefix meaning one thousandth, (milli-) 

3. What is the metric symbol for the prefix deka? (da) 

4. 1 kilogram is how many grams? (1 000) 

5. How is 1 decimetre written as a decimal? (0.01 m) 

6. The is a measure of length, (metre) 

7. A metre equals cm. (100) 

8. ^ shall replace inches, -(centimetres) 

9. The metric base unit for volume is (litre) 

10, Temperature is measured in C^Celsius) 

11, If 3 metres contain 300 cm, 6 metres contain cm, (600) 

12, A rrni is the same as (give fraction) of a metre. (VI 000) 

13, How is 1 m symbolized as a metric decimal? (6,001 m) 

14, What is the name given to the metric systerr. you are learning? (SI) 

(Systeme International) 

15, Which is smaller a centimetre or a decimetre? (centimetre) 

16, One litre contains ml, (1 000) 



(Green) 

1, What is the prefix meaning 1/10 of a metre? (deci-) 

2, Hecto- means time^> , (100) 

3, k is the symbol for the metric prefix , (kilo-) 

4, The metre is the unit of measure for . (length) 

5, A centimetre is what part of a metre?- tractij'^, (1/100) 

6, The metre replaces the , (yard) 

7, Is there a period after 2 m? (no/ 

8, shall replace miles, (kilograrr' 

9, Metric unit for mass? (gram) 

10, A decimetre is divided into ten equal parts. Each part is called 

a , (centimetre) 

11, Name one item for which the metre would be too long a unit for 

measuring, (ex.: pencil, scissors, etc) 

12, Dekametre means ten times a , (metre) 

13, Approximately how wide is your little fingernail? (1 cm) 

14, Approximately what is the span of your hand from thumb to little 

finger expanded? (20 cm) 

15, Which is longer, a metre or a yard? (metre) 

16, In the metric system, is a pin measured in inches? (no; cm) 
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II. Harder questions: (Red) 

1. How is 24 centimetres .ritten as a decimal with a metric symbol - 

metres? (0.24 m) 

2. Instead of telling the lady in a store that you want 'so many' 

yards of fabric, you will say 'so many' . (metres) 

3. A new pencil is approximately cm long"! r20 cm) 

4. 4 m 2 dm is expressed as ^ m. (4.2) 

5. The metric system is written in base . (10) 

6. To change metres to decimetres which way do you move the decimal? 

(right) 

7. 1.9 cm = mm. (19) 

8. 2 kilometres = metres. (2 000) 

9. Name one measurement (base unit) which will not change as the U. S. 

converts to metrics, (ex.: money, time) 

10. 1 mm + 1 mm = ^ m. (0.002 m) 

11. What is used in place of a coi.ma to show groups of digits when 

writing 1 ,0C0 in metrics? (a space) 

12. 0.9 m = cm. (90 cm) 

13. 40 cm is metres. (0.4) 

14. Which is shorter: 1/2 yd. OR 0.5 m? (1/2 yd.) 

15. Name one item, industry, or field in the U. S. which presently uses 

metrics, (ex.: chemistry, pharmacies, sports, film, etc.) 

16. The is used instead of calorie. (Joule) 



(Blue) 

1. We me-.sure the body in inches; what metric measure is used? 

(cl Limetres) 

2. 7 m 3 cm is expressed in decimal metric terms as m. (7.03 m) 

3. 1 m + 1 dm = m. (1.1) 

4. How many dekametres are in a hectometre? (10) 

5. Which is longer, a cm or an inch? (inch) 

6. 1 dam + 1 dm = m. (10.1) 

7. 2 m = mm. [21)00) 

8. 4 m = km. (0.004) 

9. Helen's poodle weighs 5 kg. If he has doubled his weight since last 

year, how much did he weigh last year? (2.5 kg) 

10. One inch is closest to: 2.5 mm; 2.5 cm; 2.5 dm. (2.5 cm) 

11. 1 000 times a metre = . (kilometre) 

12. 9 mm + 3 mm = cm"! JJ.2 cm) 

13. Should you leave a space between the c and the m when writing cm? 

(no) 

14. Is 45 metres symbolized as 45 ms? (no; 45 m) 

15. da,;i = the da is for . (deka) 

the m is for _ . (metre) 

16. The metric unit use-" measure land area is . (hectare) 
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Centi 



- mental Fun 



To measure in metrics is oodles of fun, 

We'll begin with a cent to show how it's done. 

Let's measure ten pillars. I know you'll agree 
They measure a centimetre. It's easy, you see! 

The top of the memorial is, you'll find. 
Another centimetre to keep in mind. 

And now let ' s measure the man on the face 
From shoulder to shoulder, down at the base. 

You guessed it already? You weren't surprised? 

It seems that you, too, have been "centi-mentized" . 



GIVE US THIS DAY ... 

According to requirements of the Basic Four 
Adults need ml of milk or more. (500) 

Four servings of fruits and vegetables are fine 

If you include ml of citrus when you dine. (125) 

The recommended number of grams for meat 

v;ould equal for you to eat. (112 IT U;cni4Ui- 56" ^rAmS 

Four slices of bread, we readily learn, 
Provide kilojoules to burn. (1170) 

A 58 kilogram woman would, we may say. 

Include kilojoules in her diet each day. 30) 
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BULLETIN BOARD SERIES 
(sketch form) 



INTRODUCTION TO METRICS 



HAVE YOU HEARD » 

Buy cor j^'^^ milk in hi"re$, 

lOei^K ourselves ancJ beef and Kam 
Oh SC4.lcs "rt^fltt use tKe- kiU^ro-m. 

And all W co-rs' speecio meters 
U)Wl niea5ure in kijomtfres, 

f-or A.ni| Srvifl.l| or 1^^^ Ojnoui^ts 

Tl^e h^etric SijsterH is vJ^cit C^u^ts, 
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3 

don't wait - 

METRlCATEo^ 

METRIC N\AKES IT 



100 X 
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IF A DOLLAR EQUALLED A METRE - 
1 




%%%%% \0 DIMES = 10 DECIMETRES 
100 CENTS = 100 CENTIKETRES 



(3 



D 1000 MILLS =1000 MILLIMETRES 



BECOME A 



T r 




r 














BUG 





Litre 



ftUART 



I Ijfrc \ Quart plus 
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CENTIMETRE 

YOUR 



WAY THROUGH 




VARD STICK 



METRE ^TICK 





+ 3 I NCMES ^ 





GREET THE#6RAM 




kilogram 



— Ounce 
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METKICATION BEGINS WITH ME 




FASTER THAN VOU THINK 

-TC, 5M0W/AJ6- METRICS /\S t^SED 
. iADV. ) 
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January 1971 

Ballew, Hunter. "Overcoming the Resistance to the Metric System. School SclMce 
and Math entatics , pp. 177-180. 
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Barbrow, Louise E. What About Metric ? National Bureau of Standards, 1973, 

16p. $.80, paper Stock No. 0303-01191 

Superintendent of Documents 

U.S. Goverrnnent Printing Office 

Washington, DC 20402 
Booklet on metric measurement for consumer and homemaking related tasks. 
Includes charts for estimating household measurements and comparing U.S. 
customary and SI metric systems. Measurement problems included. 

Batcher, Olive M and Louise A. Young. "Metrication and the Home Economist," 
Journal of Home Economics , Feb. 1974, 66(2), 28-31 • 

Bielefeld, Carole, comp. SI. . .A_ Metric Workbook for Teachers of Consumer & 
Homemaking Education. 1973, 70 p. and 35 p. of transparency masters. 
$1.50, paper 
Carole Bielefeld 

Orange County Department of Education 

P. 0. Box 11845 

Santa Ana, CA 92711 
Workbook in consumer and homemaking education. Includes: brief history of 
metric system, transparency presentation with narration on length, volume, and 
mass (weight) r learning-by-doing exercises with pre-test and post-test. 

Bowles, D. Richard. "Get Ready for the Metric System," Instructor , Vol. 81 
(December 1971) , pp. 69-70. 

Branley, Franklyn M. Think Metric ! 1972, 53 p. $4.50 

Thomas Y. Cromwell Co. 

666 Fifth Avenue 

New York, NY 10019 
Book in large print (for grades 5-8). Metric exercises. 

Brief History of Measurement Systems with a Chart of the Modernized Metric 

System . Rev. 1972, 4 p. $.30 SD Catalog No. C13.10:304A 
The Modernized Metric System (wall chart: 74 x 114cm, color) is also available 

for $.55, SD Catalog No. 013.10:304 

Superintendent of Documents 

U.S. Government Printing Office 

Washington, DC 20402 
Chart, available in desk and wall sizes; present seven basic metric (SI) 
units of measure with related graphics, formal definitions , tables of coimon 
conversions from customary measure to metric units and vice versa, and table 
of metric prefixes. 

Bright, George W. "Bilingnalism in Measurement: the Coming of the Metric System/' 
The Arithmetic Teacher , Vol. 20, No. 5, 1973. 

Bright, George W. "Metrics, Students, and Youi Instructor , Oct. 1973, 83(2), 
pp. 60'^ 66. 

Bright, George W. and Carolynn Jones. "Teaching Children to Think Metric," Today's 
Education , Washingtion, DC, Volume 62, No. 4, pp. 16'-19. 

Bright, George W. & Jeffrey V. Odon. "The Metric System: Learn It! Think It! 
Teach Itl Instructor , Vol. e3, Oct. 1973, pp. 59-66. 
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Buckeye, Donald A. I'm Ok - you're Ok . Let's Go Metric . 1973, $3.25, paper 
Midwest Publications Company, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 129, 1700 West Maple Road 
Troy, MI 48084 

Metric experiments and activities , in a workbook with tear-out sheets at no read, 
low read, medium read and high read levels. 

Buckeye, Donald A. Introducing the Metric Sj^stem with Activities . 1972, 26 p. 
$1.50, paper 

Midwest Publications Co., Inc. 
P. 0. Box 129 
Troy, MI 48084 

Field tested workbook with 50 activities for small group, individual , or 
classroom instruction. Discovery or inquiry oriented. 

Buffington, Audrey V. Meters , Liters and Grams . New York: Random House, 1973 
Consumable booklets for grades 3-8. 

Cherrington, Don. Metric Workshop for Teachers . 1974, 32 p., $2.50, paper 
Willow House Publishers 
P. 0. Box 129 
Stockton, CA 95201 

Cherrington-Fearon-Massey Series of Six Metric Books, Book 6: Teacher Training 
Complete series of 6 books is available for $12.00 

Student workbook, activity guide, and instructor's manual using "Think Metric" 
strategy. Designed for el&nentary in-service teachers , it lists objectives , 
materials and activizies. Self directed and self paced. Adaptable to higher 
level. 

Clack, Alice A. and Carol H. Leitch. Amusements in Developing Metric Skills. 
1973, 47 p., paper, $3.75 
Midwest Publications Company, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 129, 1700 West Maple Road 
Troy, MI 48084 

Workbook dealing with metric units of linear measurement, area, mass, volume, 
and temperature • Teacher section includes: measurement worksheet, game and 
bulletin board ideas, ruler master, tables. Adaptable for reproduction or 
making overhead transparencies. 

Cochran, Marianna Z. ''Cooking with Grams," Journal of Home Economics , Jan. 1975, 
67 (1), p. 31-34. 



"Cooking with Metrics". Recipe cards. 
BHU 

23358 Hartland Street 
Canoga Park, CA 91307 
Cute, unusual, illustrated recipe cards with catchy names, $5.50 




Cortese, Carol E. and Caeleton G. Herer. Metric Measurement . 1974, 60 p. 
$1.16, paper 
American Book Company 

Division of Litton Educational Publishing, Inc. 
450 West 33rd Street 
New York, NY 10001 
Illustrated student workbook with answers to activities. 
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Cox, Philip L. "Exploring Linear Measure," Oct. 1969, 95 p. ED 069523 microfiche. 



Cox, Philip L. "Exploring Linear Measure, Teacher's Guide," Oct. 1969, 226 p. 
ED 069524 microfiche. 

Crane, Beverly, "The Metrics Are Coming," Feb. 1971, The Grade Teacher , 

Cynewskir Louis L. Let's Think Metric . 1974, Teacher Section (3 p.); Student 
Section (6 p.) 

American Home Economics Association 

2010 Massachusetts Avenue, NW 

Washington, DC 20036 
$2.00 for Complete Package; $3.00 for 10 copies of Student Section. HELPS 
Series (Home Economics Learning Packages), No. 1055. 

learning package to acquaint students with metric system. Teacher section 
covers: component ideas, instructional objectives , instructional approach, 
equipment and materials needed, pre- and post-test keys. Student section 
covers: learning objectives, pre- and post-tests , learning activities. 

Darling, Mary. Metrics in the Kitchen . 1974, 4 p. $.10, paper Extension 

Folder No. 294-1974 

Agriculture Extension Service 

Bulletin Room, 1 Coffey Hall 

University of Minnesota 

St. Paul, MN 55108 
Folder on future applications of metric for food preparation in the home. 
Positive and practical approach. Discusses limited effects of metrication on 
food preparation, temperature, nutrition, and food shopping. 

DeSimone, Darnel "The Consumer," 7th Interim Report, National Bureau of 
Standards Special Publication 345-7 , July, 1971. 

DeSimone, Daniel V» A Metric America : A Decision Whose Time Has Come , National 

Bureau of Standards , Special Publication 345, 1971,170 p. $2.50, paper 

SD Catax^J No. C13. 10:345 

Superintendent of Documents 

U.S. Government Printing Office 

Washington, DC 20402 
Report of the U.S. Metric Study. 

DeVault, Don. "A New Metric System," Science , Americem Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Washington, DC, Volume 161 f No. 4096, 
August 3, 1973, p. 392. 

Discover . . . Why Metrics . 1972, 14 min. , ISwm, sound, color, $195.00 
Swani Publishing Company 
Box 248 

Roscoe, IL 61703 

Cartoon character Metric Mike presents metric symbols and their use. Includes 
10 copies of booklet Discover . . . Why Metrics . 

Donovan, Frank. Let's Go Metric . 1974, 154 p., $5.95 

Weybright and Tallen, Inc. 

750 Third Avenue. 

New York, NY 10017 
Explains the seven basic SI units in detail. 
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Dualpak Metric Wall Charts. 1972, Order No Cl & C2, $6.95 each 
Polymetric u^ervices , Inc. 
4600 Brewster Drive 
Tarzana, CA 91356. 

Wall charts in color: "U.S. Customary Measure and the Modern International 
Metric System" and "Seven Basic Units of Measure." 

DuShane, G. "Weights and Measures; Arguments for and Against Adoption System," 
Science, 136:1085, Je 29 '62. 

Edson, Lee. "New Dimensions for Practically Everything Metrication/' American 
Education, Vol. 8, No. 3 (April 1972) pp. 10-14. 
Educational Teaching Aids 
159 West Kinzie Street 
Chicago, IL 60610 

^804-195 Metric Activity t $12.50 set of 3: Length Si Area, Weight, Liquid and 
volume. 

An Educator's Guide to Teaching Metrication . 1974, 8 p- 

Consumer Information Services - D/703 

Sears Roebuck and Company 

Chicago, IL 60684 
Free for conferences and workshops. 

Metric teacher's guide or student text for teacher education. Includes basic 
SI metric measurement units, key concepts and level.*; of instructional objectives 
in cognitive and affective domains. Learning experiences , individual student 
activities , and group projects , bibliography and sources of information 
included. 

Fearon, Arthur D. Everyday Metrics . 1974, 32 p., $2.50, paper 
Willow House Publishers 
P. O. Box 129 
Stockton, CA 95201 

Cherrington-'Fearon-Massey Series of Six Metric Books, Book 5: Grades 11, 12, 
13, 14. Complete series of 6 books for $12.00. 
Workbook with questions and activities. 

Fillinger, Louis. Know The Essentials cf Metric Measurement . 

Hayes School Publishing Ccxnpany, Inc. 

321 Pennwood Avenue 

Wilkinsburg, PA 15211 - 
18 duplicating masters on metric measurement. Teacher guide and artsii^ers 
provided. Tables of metric system for length, capacity, weight, surface measure, 
and cubic measures. 

Book I " 18 p. Teachers guide 4 p. $2.50 {}A215 1974, paper 
Book II - 18 p. Teachers 5 p. $2.50 KA216 1974, paper 

Fisher, Ron. "Metrics is Here, So Let's Get on With It," The Arithmetic 
Teacher , May 1973, pp. 400-402. 
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Gaucher, Claire and Sophia Perry. *'What Impact P/iii Metrication Have on home 
Economics?" Forecast for Home Economics , March 1974, 19 (7), p. 14-16. 

Gilbert, Thomas F. and Marilyn B. Gilbert. Thinking Metric . 1973, 142 p- $2.95, 
paper 

John Wiley S Sons, Inc. 
605 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 
A self -Instructional text, with self-tests . 

Glaser, Anton. N eater By The Meter , An American Guide to the trie System , 1974, 

$6.50; $3.50 paper 

Anton Glaser 

1237 Whitney Road 

Southhampton, PA 18966 
Non-technical field-tested book oriented to the needs of everyday life. 

Going Metric . Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, MI, Center for Metric 
Education, 1974. 

Seven sets of transparency masters and scripts for teacher educators. Includes 
refercince material , programmed finit ir. metric measurement, worksheets , and 
instructor' : notes 

Hallerberg, A.E. "The Metric System: Past, Present - Future?" The Ari thmetic 
Teacher , Vol. 20, No. 4, 1973. 

Hartsuch, Paul J. Think Metric Now I A Step - By Step Guide to Understanding and 

Applying the Metric System , 1974, 120 p. , $3.92 

Follett Publishing Co. 

1010 West Washington Blvd. 

Chicago, XL 60607 
Guide to understanding and applying metric system. 

Haugaard, James and David Horlack. Contemporary Metric . 1973, $7.95 
Prentice Hall Learning Systems, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 47X 

Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632 
Metric resource materials for teachers and students. Wall charts on metric 
place values, metric comparisons , and table of metric measures. Reproducible 
binder size charts on metric place values and metric measures. Thirty pages 
of reproducible task sheets on linear measure, perimeter, area, and addition 
and subtraction in metrics. Catalog No. 109 

Helgren, Fred J- Metric Supplement to Science and Mathematics . Rev. 1973, 28 p., 
paper, $1.25 

Ideal School Supply Company 
11000 South Lavergne Avenue 
Oak Lawn, IL 604''^ 3 
Field tested workbook for secondary students. 

Henderson, George L. and Lowell D. Glumm. Let's Play Games in Metrics . 1974, 
223 p. $6.25, paper. Order No. 8442-3342-0. 
National Texthook Company 
8259 Niles Center Road 
Skokle, IL 60076 

177 games and activities arranged by topic and grade level: history of measurement 
basic units of metric measure, area, volume, and conversion. Activities relate 
to behavioral objectives • Secondary level. 
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Henry, Boyd. Teaching The Metric System . 1974, 48 p., $1.50, paper 
Weber Costello 

1900 North Narragansett Avenue 
Chi ago, IL 60639 

Teacher's guide to metric system. Contains hands-on activities with objectives 
and required materials . 

Higgins, : 0., ed. A Metric Handbook for Teachers . 144 p., $2.40, paper, 
spin yound, 1974. 

NatJoial Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
19^ ^jzsociation Drive 
Re,^ n, VA 22091 

Handbook or practical suggestions for teaching metric system at all levels. 

Holmberg, Verda. The Metric System of Measuremen t. Hayward, CA: Activity 
Resources Co., $5.00, for grades 4-9. 

Hav To Teach Metric Now . 1973, 74 p, $3.00, paper spiral-bound. 
Mr. Charles Kolak 

Executive Assistant for Public S Staff Information 

Worcester Public Schools, 20 Jrving Street 

Worcester, MA 01609 
Guide for K-12 includes introduction, history and related changes, objectives 
in foods, clothing , woodworking , metalworking , mechanical drawing, mechanics, 
electricity , electronics. Contains background, reference material, and 
bibliography . 

Hunt, Fern E. '^Metric System: Boon or Bane,'* Proceedings of the 19th Annual 
Conference of tho American Council on Consumer Interests , 19'/3. 

The Inte r national Metric Syst ^^m and How It Works , $12.95 
Poiymetric Services , Inc. 
4600 Brewster Drive 
Tarzana, CA 91356 

Tho Intornational System of Units ( SI) . National Bureau of Standards , Pub. 330, 
1972, $.30. (SO Catalog No. C13 . 10 : 330/2) . 

Introducing tho Matric System . 197 P, 4 filmstrips , 2 audio cassottes or 2 

rocords; sot of tAsk cards, $66.00 with cassettes. Order No. 3T900; $40.00 
with records. Order No 3T800. Items in tho kit may be purchased 
noparatoly : $8.00 por filmstrip; $7.00 per cassette; $5.00 per record; 
$6.00 por not of tnsk cards. 
UFA Educational Madia 
2211 Michigan Avenue 
Santa Monica, CA 90404 
Filmstj-ips vntitlodi ''The Meaning of Motric," ''Measuring Length,'* ''Unit of 
Volume and Mass,** introduce commonly used metric units and show interrelation" 
ship of units. Final filmatrip covers advantages and disadvantages of 
metric system. Activity cards provide practice with metric measurement. 

Introduci ng the Mat ric Systom. 1969, 60 p., paper, $1.50, (Class set of 25 

copies, $30.00) 

Coronet U^nrning Programs 

Coronet Films, 65 Katst South Water fitreot 

Chicago, IL 60601 
Field tested prcjgraimfu] textbook. 
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Jones, Phij'P G. "Metrics: Schools Will Be Teaching It and You'll Be Living 
It - Very, Very Soon," The Education Digest , Nov. 1973. 



Kelly, Gerard W. Metric System Simplified . 1974, 80 p. $3.95. 

Sterling Publishing Company, Inc. 

419 Park Avenue South 

New York, NY 10016 
Emphasizes everyday use of metrics in kitchen, on cars, and in sports. 

Kempf, Albert and Thomas Richards, Exploring the Metric System . 1973, 48 p., 

$.48 plus shipping, japer 

Laidlaw Brothers Publishers 

A Division of Doubleday 

Thatcher and Madison 

River Forest, IL 60305 
Workbook for levels 4-6. Exercises on length, perimeter, area, volume, 
capacity, and mass (weight). Self -administered tests with answers. 
Code if 1411. 

Kempf, Albert F. and Thomas J. Richards, Using the Metric System . 1973, 64 p. 
$.51 plus shipping Code if 1412. 
Laidlaw Brothers 

A Division of Doubleday , Thatcher and Madison 

River Forest, IL 60305 
Senior high student workbook with word problems, measurement exercises , and 
conversion. 

Kim, Margaret and Hedy Knauer. Met ri cook . Los Angeles: Gallery Books, 1974, 
$2.95. 

Leake, Chauncey D. "Standards of Measurement and Nursery Rhymes," Journal of 
Home Economics , Vol. 59, No. 2 (Feb. 1967), pp. 116-123. 

"Learning How To Use the Metric System," Chevrolet Motor Division General 
Motors Corporation, 1974. 

Masscy, Opal. Metrics for Home Use . 1974, 32 p. $2.50, paper 

Willow House Publishers 

P. 0. Box 129 

Stockton, CA 95201 
Chcrrington-Fearon-Massey Series of Six Metric Books, Book 4: Homemaklng. 
Complete series of 6 books is available for $12.00 

Workbook in homemaking with questions and activities . Individualized topics in- 
clude: introduction, home cooking, calories, shopping, cooking utensils, 
appliances , sewing, fabrics and patterns, furniture, recipes, rules for SI 
units and decimal multiples and submultiples , area, and volume. 

McCully, Helen. "The Metric System. . .plus a Collection of International 
Recipes," House Beautiful , Jan. 1973, 115 (1) , pp. 82-85, 90-92. 

McKinley, Clarence P. The Metric System : A Method for Teaching , 1973, 15 p. 
$2.00, paper 
Clarence P. McKinley 

Wicomico County Board of Education, Long Avenue 

Salisbury, MD 21801 
Uses five major concepts in teaching the metric system: the U.S. monetary system 
is based on a decimal system; advantages of metric measurement; simplicity of 
metric measurement involving structured system of prefixes attached to basic 
units of length, mass, and volume; need for transitional conversion skills; 
metric temperature measurement. Includes problems, exercises and hints. 
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Measu rement and the Metric System Scie nce Packet , 2 conversion cards (6.5 x 9.5 
cm, 9 X 29 cm); 1 reference card $3.00, plus $.50 for postage and handling 
Item No. (479''14280) 

National Science Teachers Association 

1742 Connecticut Avenue, NW 

Washington, DC 20009 
Kit include 30 cm rulers (2) cm graph paper (2 sheets) , decimeter cube and 
and brochure and. other instructional aids with activities from many sourcoB. 
Teacher's Guide includes three lesson plans for package items, section on why 
metric, and resource list. Module by Xerox contains: objectives , instructional 
procedures, activities, evaluation, and competency measures for activities. 

Measurement With Metric . A_ Resourc e Handbook . 1974, 4 p, free, paper 
Oregon State Department of Education 
942 Lancaster Drive, NE 
Salem, OR 97310 

Includes rationale for metric educatioix, uctivities for diagnosis of pre^ 
measurement skills, instructor's guide for planning and conducting workshops , 
materials for program implementation, and bibliography* "Tldnk Metric" and hanria- 
on strategies employed. 

Mechtly, E. A. The Intamsttional System of Units (SI) > Washington, DC: NASA, 
SP-7012, 1969 

Merry Metric. (Game) , 1974, $3.50, Order No. 4129, Gameboard and scoresheets. 
Creative Teaching Associates 
y. 0. Box 293 
X'resno, CA 93708 

Game that reinforces the meanings of the prefixes kilo-, becto- , deka- , deci- , 
centi-/ and milli", and their relationship to metres, litres, and grams. 

Meter-'Liter-Gram. (Game) , Playing Board (39.5 x 46 cm) ; 10 tokens; 2 dice; 
examination cards; chance cards; Instruction Book (23 p.), $9.00 
Order No. MG-2 
Real'-T'-Facs 

Division of Realty Factd Company 
26 Overlook Drive, P. 0. Drawer 449 
Warwick, NY 10990 

Game pieces are cubic centimetres which players advance in response to questions 
on metric units, symbols, terminology, unit relationships and metric arithmetic^ 
Designed for 2-10 players. Classroom tested. (8 to adult) 

Meters, Liters and Kilograms, or How To Weigh Water J^ith a Stick . Metrication 
Institute of America, Northfield, IL, 1974 , 23 min. , 16nitt, soand, color 
$310. 

Metrication Institute of America 

A Division of Perennial Education, Inc. 

P. 0. Box 236 

Northfield, IL 60093 
An introduction to the metric system sereis: four films avtillable for $650.00 
Both introduction and summary of the content pres3nted in series films "The 
Meter," "The Liter," and "The Kilogram." I nter^ relationship between units is 
described and extensively illustrated. 

"Metrx-Cookery Adventures," Recipe Cards 
Reid Tool Supply Company 
Western Michigan's Metric Center 
2233 Teupio Street 

Hushegan Heights, MI 49444 2 2 9 
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Matrl-Kit. $18.95 

Swani Publishing Company 
Box 248 

Roscoe, IL 61703 

Kit of metric training aids developed by Regal Beloit includes set of wall 
posters, measuring devices, converter; publications: "Preparing Now for a Metric 
Future,'' "A Metric America," "USA Goes !:etcic," and "Discover Why Metrics." 

A Metric America Series . (Multimedia Kit), $120.00 with cassettes. No F1251; 

$90.00 with records. No. r'1250 

Aims Instructional Media Services, Inc. 

P. 0. Box 1010 

Hollywood, CA 90028 
Six sound filmstrips covering principle features of metric system stress decimal 
relationship between units. Prefixes used with each base explained. Study guide 
included (Jr. High to adult level) . 

A Metric America (film), 1973, 16 min. , ISim, color, sounds $230.00, Order #9345 
Aims Instructional Media Services , Inc. 
P. 0. Box 1010 
Hollywood, CA 90028 

Animated presentation of the metric system and its advantages. Decimal nature of 
the metric system is repeatedly stressed. (JR* High to adult) 

Metric Match-Ups. Teacher's Guide for Cooking With Metrics , (multimedia kit) $7.0C 

Corning Glass Works 

Product Information Department 

Houghton Park E-^l, 
Coming, NY 14830 

Teacher's lit for secondairy homemaking classes. Includes 2 measuring cups 2 wall 
charts illustrmting weight, temperature, volume, and length, teacher's manual 
with learning activities, 4 overhead transparencies comparing Si and customary 
system, and 6 spirit masters with recipe, suggestions , metric exercises, basic 
units, and conversions. 

Metric Measurement : Activl ties in^ Linear Measurement. 1974, 36 p. , $3.95, paper 

J-hole punched 

The Math Group, Inc. 

5625 Girard Avenue South 

Minneapolis, MN 55419 
Illustrated student activity sheets for making ditto or mimeograph masters. 
Teacher's guide provides objectives and answers. "Think Metrlc'\ strategy. 

Metric Posters. 1974, $5.00, Order No. 61000 

Creative Publications 

P. 0. Box 10328 

Palo Alto, CA 94303 
Four colorful posters. It's a Metric World shows nations using metric system; 
Think Metric shows ease of conversion fro:, one metric unit to another; World 
Records In metric History of Metric System Illustrates bow metric system fit 
in the development of measurement In the western world. 
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Metric Sampler Kit , $9.00 plus tax 

Union Carbide Educational Aids Department 
Box 363 

Tuxedo, NY 10987 
Includes 3 conversion slides, meter tape, 2 wall charts, and 500 ml 
measuring cup with experiments. 

"Metric Study Conference - Consumer Affairs," Journal of Home Economics , May 19/1, 
63 (5), 345-349. 

The Metric System . 1974, 95 p., paper. Student edition #1513, $1.50. 

Teacher edition iH514, $2.10 

Addison-Wesley Publishing Company 

School Division National Headquarters 

2725 Sand Hill Road, 

Menlo Park, CA 94025 
Student workbook for introducing the metric system and developing measuring 
skills through hands-on activities. Teacher's edition includes process and 
behavior objectives , teaching suggestions , answers, and information about 
resources • 

Metric System - Parts 1 and 2. 16im film, color, sound, $150.00 each. 
A/V Instruction Systems 
P. 0. Box 191 
Somers, CN 06071 

The Metric System and SI Measurements and Systems of Units . Skokie, IL: 
Sargent-Welch Scientific Co., 1974. 

Metrication. (Game) , 1973, 

Add i son-Wesley Publishing Company 

School Division National Headquarters 

2725 Sand Hill Road 

Menlo Park, Ca 94025 
Board game for two to four players, ages ten through adult. Metric prefixes 
appear on metric money. Players attenipt to collect at least ten of each type 
of metric bill. Playing time approximately 1 hour and 20 minutes. 

Metrication Masters . 1974, 50 p., $19.98 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
383 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 

Non-graded duplicating masters on the metric system. Guided discovery approach. 
"Metrics a special issue of School Shop . , April 1974^ 

"Metrics in the Kitchen," University Bulletin Room, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, MN 55108. Leaflet on thinking metric. 

Metricube . Item ffAl, $5.95 

Pnlymetric Services, Inc. 
18324 Oxnard Street 
Tarzana, CA 93156 

One litre volume cardboard cube with six lOOcm^ surfaces and edges 100mm in . 
length. Moving parts compare U.S. customary system and SI* Built in calcula'^ 
tors convert weights and lengths. Defines seven basic SI units* 
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Miller, Byron S. and Henry B. Trimbo^ "r/se of Metric Measurements in Food 
Preparation/' Journal of Home Economics , Feb. 1972, 64 (2), 20-25. 



Miller, David Monroe, Understanding the Metric System . A Programmed Approach 
1973, 74 p., $2.00, paper Order No. 563715 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc. 
470 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, MA 02210 

Field tested program text for individualized instruction. 345 frames requiring 
an active response. 

Miller, Mary and Ton! Richardson. MaJzing Metric Maneuvers , Hayward, CA: 
Activity Resources Company, Inc., 1974, 106 p., resource guide. 

Miller, Mary and Toni Richardson. Merry Metric Cookbook , r Hayward, CA: 
Activity Resources Company, Inc., 1974, $3.00 

Mills, Nancy, "The Metric Revolution," Forecast for Home Economics , Dec. 1969, 
F 28, 3d. 

Moving Toward Metric , Kit 

Educational Relations 

J. C. Penney Company, Inc. 

1301 Avenue of the Ameriaaa 

New York, NY 10019 
Kit designed to help consumers accept and understand the basics of metric 
system. Contents include: learning experiences with the metre, Celsius scale 
and the kilogram, visuals and aids for understanding metric units, and 
Information on metrics progressing from the simple to the complex. Available 
also "The Metric Song," 6 mJ.n^ filmstrlp/cassette. 

Oppert, Judy. "The Home Economics Teacher and Metrics," 
IllinolB Teacher of Home Economics 
351 Education Building 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, IL 61801 

Series of 8 journal lessons on learning and teaching metrics published in 
Illinois Teacher of Home Economics , v8 , n2-5, 1974-75, $7.50 for annual 
subscription; $5.00 for'students. $1.75 per sipgle issue. Includes history 
and trends, length, area, volume, mass, temperature, applications to consumer 
and home economics subject areas, guidelines and suggested practices for 
teaching. Objectives self-study, activity-based, lesson evaluations with 
answers. Pre- and post-tests to be evaluated by correspondence instructor., 

'^Opportunity to Learn Metrics,'' The Illinois Teacher of Home Econanics , 
Vol. XVIII, No. 2, Nov. /Dec. 1974, pp. 94-125. 

Orf, Earl and Diana Hestwood. Metric Measuremen t: Activities in Capacity , Mass 

and Temperature , 1974, 36 p. $3.95, 3 hole-punched paper. 

The Math Group, Inc. 

5625 Girard Avenue South 

Minneapolis , MN 55419 
Teacher's guide. Illustrated mimeograph master activity sheets for students and 
pencil and paper activities on measuring, puzzles, and filling in blanks. 
"Think metric" strategy. 
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Page, Chester H. and Paul Vigoureux. The Interna tlonal System of Units (SI) 

42 p., 1972 edition, $.30, SD Catalog No. €13.10:330/2 , NBS Special 

Publication 330 

Superintendent of Documents 

U.S. Government Printing Office 

Washington, DC 20402 
Defines modernized metric system (SI) . 

Parker r Frances J. "The Shift Toward Metric," Journal of Home Economics , Nov., 
1973, 65 (8), 15-18. 

Parker, Frances J. "Think Metric: It's Simple," American Vocationa l Journal , 
Sept., 1973, 48 (6), 35-37. 



Parsons, Elaine Baldwin. "Introducing the Metric System to Your Classroom" , 
Illinois Teacher , May/June 1975: 318-330; Sept. /Oct. 1975: 46-52; 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Wisconsin Advisory Council on Vocational Kducatton, rrL-aLod uiuicr 
the 1968 Vocational Education Amendments aad appointed by thr c;oven;or of 
the State ot Wisconsia, is required by Federal statute to evaluate voca- 
tional educacion programs > services and activiti.^s in Wisconsin and to 
prep'ire and submit to the U.S. Comiiiissioner of Education and to the NaLLu\ial 
ndvisory Council on Vocational Education tiirough the Wisconsin Board of 
Vocational, Technical and Aduli Education an annual evaluation report. 
This year, 1976, marks the seventh year that che Wisconsin Advisory Council 
on Vocationc:' Education has met this objective. The method of evaluation 
utilized by the Council in the 19/6 annual evaluation report is that of 
comparison, compari.ng Wisconsin's program of vocational education to each 
of its neighboring states; namely, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota and Ohio. The Advisory Council contracted with the Wisconsin 
Vocational Studies Center of the University of Wisconsin-Madison to compile 
the facts and figures and data presented in this report. Information com- 
piled represents the best data available, data secured from Federal report 
forms and also secured from interviews and information gathered from the 
appropriate State Departments. ThiG information represents that which 
was gathered during the Spring of 19 76. It represents a moment of time 
upon which the Wisconsin Advisory Council on Vocational Education draws 
conclusions, implications, and recommendations to improve vocational 
education in the State of Wisconsin. 

The interest of the Wisconsin Advisory Council in this comparative 
study was to identify strengths and weaknesses of program delivery and 
accomplishments of the several states with a view towards making recommend- 
ations that would improve Wisconsin's total program approach and delivery. 
The Council also recognized that such a study could and would reveal 
Wisconsin's successful practices so that these strengths could be built 
upon and the citizens of the State could realize a better quality program 
through the expansion of these successful delivery practices. 

The actual goals that were accomplished by this study were: the 
identification of the clientele and the degree to which they aro served 
by vocational education and placed on jobs in each state; the r'e L ermination 
of expenditures for vocational education and the sources of the^^e funds; 
the identification of state and local structures that mplish the 

delivery of vocational education in each state; the i Lx^ication of 
roles of various educational institutions in each st: ts they relate 
to vocational education delivery; the determination Ul . ae emphasis placed 
on career education from kindergarten through the adult level of instruction 
the identification of relevant demographic and economic indicators that 
express the vitality of each state; and the determination of programs and 
procedures for vocational education personnel development and ways in 
which vocational education is reaching those in need. 

The Wisconsin Advisory Council on Vocational Education is indeed 
grateful to Merle E. Strong, Director of the Wisconsin Vocational Studies 
Center at the University of Wisconsin-Madison, who had primary resi)onsi- 
bility for the overall direction of the project. Appreciation is also 



expre.ssecl to the study staff, Marion II , I'ranken, who look major responsi- 
bility for the compiling and writing of the finai report; to Joan Karnhai't, 
who carried out a part uf the initial uiita ooll eccion and to the staff o: 
secretaries at the L'enter vv^ho did the necessary typing and other work 
associated with the study. These researchers join with tlie Wisconsin 
Advisory Council on Vocational Kduc.aL ion in also expressing gratitude 
to those members of the State Advisory (Councils in the part ic- ipat ing 
states who cooperated with this study and sent the researchers iniorma- 
tive materials; the State Directors of Vocational Education who generous Iv 
gave of their time for purposes of interviews and who responded positively 
by releasing material to the researchers; and the State Vocational Kduca- 
tion staff members who patiently explained tlieir parts in the delivery ol 
vocationaJ education and provided the desired informatiori through, inter- 
views and printed materials. 

When the data and information were compiled and tlie study subse- 
quently completed, the Wisconsin Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
spent considerable tinie and effort in reviewing the data and developing 
recommendations for future vocational education development in the State 
of Wisconsin. Before presenting its recommendations for 19 76, the Council 
wishes to cite two special instances where commendations should be voiced. 
One instance is to the local property owner who supports post secondary 
and adult vocational education program»s in the State of Wisconsin un- 
paralled to the other states included in this study. The strong system 
of post secondary and adult vocational education has survived and indeed 
flourished because of the resources and input secured from the local lev^^J. 
A second commendation is directed to the Wisconsin Board of Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education for the strong teacher certification stand- 
ards presently in effect for Wisconsin's post secondary vocational educa- 
tion programs. Wisconsin can be iustifiably proud of these teacher certi- 
fication standards and optimistic thac the enforcement of these standards 
will continue to ensure quality vocational education delivery in Wisconsin. 

The recommendations of the Wisconsin Advisory Council on Vocational 
L'.ducation which now f'^llow are not intended to detract from the efforts 
nor the effectiveness of either the Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Tech- 
nical and Adult Education or the Department of Public Instruction. Both 
of tli^se State educational agencies are to be commended for t!ie progress 
made m delivering vocational education programs and services during the 
last number of years. The Wisconsin Advisory Council on Vocational Educa- 
tion offers in random order the following recommenci i v ions cogniiiant of the 
fact that quality piogram development demands continuous evabiation and 
moni t o r ing . 

Recommenda t ion I 

Hl^',^ ^ ^ ^ }^^1LP^_^ y ^^^^ P ^'^ ^ ^ " ^ Public Instruction to 



SV^.'iii^l^/'^jllLl^ Jl'^.a^,^^^^^ ^^-'J. ."secondary vocra ional educat ion, 

wij_ icji^^ ( 1 i s t r i c t s would 1 n c J ude a ^p oj) u J a t i o n base of s u t i c i e n t size to 
de 1 ive r ideq ua t a n ( J a p [ )V r i ^i_t cat i u n a ^ e d u c a t i ^ ' n p r o_^r a rn s on the 
se_condary level. 



S taleir.ent ' Ail ottv?r states included in the study have Lust ituted 
guidelines and/or legislation to enable school districts jointly to 
ar least plan for, if net deliver, vocational education at the high 
- chool level. While some joint planning and indeed some joint de- 
livery syste;ns 2 re currently in operation in Wisconsin, it ran he 
described as spars:i at best. It would seem the appropriate time to 
formalize joint planning efforts for the delivery of secondary vo- 
cational education, perhaps utilizing existing CESA boundaries or 
VTAE district boundaries. 

Recommenuat i on 2 

That t he State Board o f Vocational, Technical and Adult Education take a 



j^Jl^^^j}^^^^^ T^^^^ in t he dev elopment of policy and >iuideli n e s_ for _v oc a I jo n a 1 
ed ucation in Wisconsin's high schools. 

Statement : Since 1968, the responsibility for administration of 
the secondary vocational education program in Wisconsin has bt'en 
delegated to the Department of Public Ir:st ruction by the State Board. 
Forty per cent of Federal VEA-dollars has accompanied this delegation. 
Personnel within DPT have done a commendable job In carrying out this 
task yet, because of the State Board's ultimate responsibility for 
dispersing Federal VEA funds and its additional responsibility as the 
sole state agency submitting the State Plan, it is the perception of 
the Council that the State Board should take a more active role in 
determining policy for future program development for vocational ed- 
ucation on the high school level in Wisconsin, The intent of this 
resolution in no way diminishes the role of the DPI in administer- 
ing the high school programs nor precludes this activity in the future. 

Recommendation 3 



That the State Board and the Department of Public Instruction de vise means 
to achieve more equal representar of the ^cxc3 in vccatlonai education 



training progra ms . 

Statement : WTiile women constitute 47.4% of the' enrollments in voca- 
tional education programs in Wisconsin for FY19 75, tl^^y are under- 
represented in the areas of agriculture, trade and industry and 
technical occupations while men are underrepresented in the more 
traditional women's prograns such as health, office occupations, 
consumer and homemaking and occupational home economics. With the 
special emphasis that new Federal legis'ation is mandating in re- 
ducing sex discrimination in job training, the Council calls upon all 
involved to again m.ake Wisconsin a leader as it relates to reducing 
sex bias on job training programs. 
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Recommendation 4 



That_the__juirr ent proportion of seco ndary schoo l ^tudel^t^ cJ^oUyd in vo- 
ca tional educa tjjOn_p^ro grams in Wisc ons Ln be in c r e a s g d . 

State meiit : For ri'19 75, 37.8% of Wisconsin's high school students 
grades 9-12 were enrolled in vocational education programs. lfhiU.> 
this percencage of enrollments ranked about average compared to thr 
other six states in the Midwest region, it is the perception of tlie 
Council that more students should avail themselves of vocational 
education opportunities on the high school level. A mix of more 
secondary level vocational education program offerings, better 
counseling services and increased cooperative planning with tlie 
post seLondary institutions will help achieve this goal. 



Recommendation 5 

That greater State and local resources be funneled into vocationa l educa- 
tion programs at the secondary level in Wisconsin. 

Statement : In comparison to other neighboring states, Wisconsin is 
deficient in its reported State and local financial contribution for 
secondary vocational education to its neighboring states. In F\'1975, 
for example, Minnesota reportedly expended from State and local re- 
sources approximately' $273 per secondary vocational education en- 
rollee, Michigan approximately $822 per secondary vocational educa- 
tion enrollee, while Wisconsin reportedly expended $39 from State 
and local resources per secondary vocational education enrollee. 
The Federal VEA monies have had a significant impact on high school 
vocational education programs in Wisconsin. It's shocking that 
State and local resources are at such a minimal level. 



Recommendation 6 

That both State Departmenrs responsible for the administration of voca- 

tional eaucation in Wisconsin continue to attract increased enrollments 

of minority groups into quali ty vocational education programs . 

Statement : It is reassuring to discover that minority group repre- 
sentation in vocational education enrollments is at about the same 
percentage of the minority population as a whole in Wisconsin. This 
has been attained by the active recruitment of members of minority 
groups into vocational education programs. The apparent successes 
achieved in this area, however, should in no way detract from f-he 
rei-ources necessary to continue pursuing increased minority en- 
r. Llment in vocational education. 
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Recomniendation 7 



That: the State Bo ard and Lhe Depa rtment of Public Instructlmi tako a load- 

er ship role toward involvin) ^ more disad vantaged jjer so_ns_j^Lji t ew L_de _i n pub 1. ic 

a nd private vocationa l education pr ogramming. 

S tateraent : The overall record of just 6.4% of all vocational educa- 
tion enrollments reported as disadvantaged distresses the membership 
of the Advisory Council. Congress has made the disadvantaged a .^pecia 
target group of vocational education by requiring 15% of the Federal 
dollars to be spent on services to these people, raising that per- 
centage t.> 20% in FY1978. In coordination with other Federal :md 
state programs such as CETA, additional suate resources at the sec- 
ondary level and local resources at the post secondary level must bu 
identified to involve more disadvantaged in vocational educ<itLon in 
Wis cons in . 

Recommendat ior. ^ 



T hat the State Board ana the Department of P ublic Ins tructio n make an in- 



creased effort to meet the need s of handicapped c itizens in t_he Stjite of 
Wis cons in . 

S tatement : Data gathered for inclusion in this study indicate that 
6,939 handicapped persons were enrolled in vocational education in 
Wisconsin at the secondary, post secondary and adult levels for 
F\'1975 or approximately 2% of the total vocational education en- 
rollments consisted of handicapped persons. This percentage com- 
pared favorably with Wisconsin's neighboring states. On the other 
hand, however, the 1975-79 State Plan for Vocational Education in 
Wisconsin identifies the fact that 214,400 handicapped persons re- 
sided in the State of Wisconsin in 1975. The percentage of handi- 
capped persons served in vocational education programs compared to 
the population of handicapped persons in Wisconsin is di s t urb in^; 1 y 
inadequate . 

Re c onimen d a t i o n 9 

Th at the Bu r eau for Career and Manpower Developm ent w L_t h in_ Uie^ J^^J^'i ^ ^ nie n t 

Q^ J^^blic I nstruction be acc o rded divisional status rand be di r_ec t hv an 

As sistant Superint endent of Public Instructi on . 

S tateme it : Organizational structures vary widely in the status repre- 
sented in this report, yet, it is apparent to the advisory Council 
that the section within DPI responsible for the administration of 
vocational education should be elevated to a position uqual to the 
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Division for Handicapped Services and the Division lor Library 
Services. While this organizational change would move the present 
Bureau out of the Division for Instructional Services and remove it 
somewhat from companion Bureaus within that Division, nevertheless 
divisional status would afford closer communication with ihr Chief 
Stare School Officer and other Divisions while enhancing the alreadv 
existing articulation activities with tlie other Bureaus. 



Recommendat ion 10 

T hat each VTAE district and each K-12 school dis t ric t o_fJ_e r ing vuc at iona 1 
educat ion or some con^bination thereof assume greater responsibility for 



the ori entation of new instructors to their respective systems and for tiie 

cont inued up grading of their existing st a f f ' s competenc ies . 

S t a t emen t : Any educational environment exists for the bt;ie'"it and 
betterment of the student. The most important interaction in any 
educational setting is between that student and the inst r^.c t i oii ■. 1 
staff personnel. It is therefore Imperative that ins t rue t i on<u 
personnel are best possibly prepared to enter into thai stcdtnit- 
teacher interaction. ITie Advisory Council Suggests that each and 
every local educational agency, be it a VTAE district or a K-12 
school district, accept the fur;:her professional development of 
its instructional personnel as one of its highest priorities. 
One technique that has experienced some mutually rewarding benefits 
is the strategy of exchanging an ins true t ionaJ staff person from a 
subject .u'ea with an employee from a corresponding industry or 
bus i ness . 



Re c on ime n d_at ion 1 J. 

That the Stat e Boa rd , in c on j un c t i on with the State S up e r i n t L'nd e n t a nd 
star f at the Department of Public Instruetion, review the certification 
standards of vocational edtication high school teac[iers. 



Sta_te merit : in comparison to certification requirements of high S(.;]iu(i 
vocational education instructors in other states, especially as it 
relates to occupational competence, Wisconsin's high scliool <'ertifi- 
Cci._"cn standards are different from those in other st *.es. In Retyp- 
ing with a previous Council recommendation T'equest ing the State BtMrd 
tc) take a more active policy role in secondary voc^itional educa t i.Mi , 
the Council feels" teaclier certification is one area tiie State Boarel 
might assume more leadership, espt'cially iii the ligjit o\ the tine 
c»- r t i f ica t i on ^st:andards promulgated f(jr post secondarv i ns t met f.^rs . 
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Re c. omnie n d at 1 on }.2 

That the State Superint endent oi Public I ns t rue yon_ rev low . a.dnii n vs- 
t rative rules £iitireji_r^l\^ijT^^^ VjyJ '^:^:r^PP:^^. 

dev elopme n t ap proval of vocation a I educat ion t e a c 1 1 e r s in ej'de r t o ru l e 
that such approva l not be cons i_de_rejJ_ji__rxn;cM;_t n\ ne ees?^ i t a I i nr, t he 
pa yment o f a te e . 

Statement^ Certification on the secondary level tor vocational odii- 
cTt'ion"urachers currently requires renewal of the license^ cvorv live 
years, at which time a fee of $20.00 is charged for thai renewaJ . 
The Advisory Council many times in the past has ^one on record sup- 
porting the prolvjssional development of vocational education in- 
structors. However, the requirement of a $20.00 fee every I i ve y.-ars 
for vocational education teachers seems somewhat unequitable compared 
to other teachers. 



Recommendation 1 3 



Th at both t h^^t^at e Board and ttie Depar tjnt^^ o f J^u^^^^ Jjl^lL^l^^lLi'lLL jl^iiU'^ALLt 
uhe Wisconsin Career Educatim^ 



State and local resourcesfo^j^ijja^ 



Statemen_t : Wisconsin's Career Education Model is sound, incorporai i n>> 
77u-vant concepts of basis education which should be promoted ruMc 
actively by both State DepartmenLS. The past four years have scmi 
great progress in this area disproportionate to"* the low a,:,o.in( 
State and local resources dedicated to Mils effort. Katli. r '' a. .i 
concept supported mostly by Federal leadeL.diip and the Fee r.t! 
dollar, the concept will only come to real fruition when there is 
more active support on the State and local levuls. 



R e c o mmenda t ion [ A 

That more , • exe£t^_t^ 



in for. ••• iies of po ; t_ seccM^da rj/_ voc«U^ 



(Ml s t uden t . 



. For rYl97A, the status of 28.27 o\ the post secondary 

ran ni^pleters after training was unknown. On 1 v one otiu-r state 
ng Wisconsin had a -worse record; all the other neighboring 
.id considerably better records. While the follow-up statis- 
lor 72. 8Z of completers whose stattis was known, tlit/se t a t i t i c 
are indeed clouded by the I act that there wc*rr so manv lor whnm 
information was not available. 
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CHAPTER I 



BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 



Brief descriptive data is provided on each of the seven states 
considered in this study, namely: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin, as background for understanding the 
content of the educational setting. 



Description of the States 

Important to the vitality and progress of a state is its size, 
chorography, population distribution and the kinds of people who maKe 
up the population as they create the vitality within their state. A 
description of these characteristics follows for each of the seven 
states considered in this study. 



Illinois 

The area of Illinois is 560,400 square miles. The terrain consist 
of flat rather monotonous prairies which are drained by more than 500 
streams emptying into either the Mississippi or St. Lawrence River 
systems, the latter through Lake Michigan. 

Sixty-three percent of Illinois population is crowded into the 
Chicago Metropolitan area. The largest percent of those remaining live 
in what is termed *'downstate" . The rich black soil of the central and 
northern areas of Illinois are unusually rich contributing to a quality 
of agriculture which is among the finest in the world. The soil of the 
southern third of the state is less suited for farming. 

Illinois can be separated into three regions that differ markedly 
in their economic and social characteristics. The northern third of 
the state consist*: of a highly urbanized band with extensive farming 
areas between, reaching across the state in the north from Chicago to 
the Rock Island- Mollne, complex on the Mississippi and includes the 
counties of Kankakee, Joliet and Rockford. The central third of the 
state is a highly developed agricultural area. Some cities like Peoria 
support large industries such as farm machinery and construction equip- 
ment. Other parts are institution centered as is the state government 
complex in Springfield and Champaign, and Urbana where the University 
of rllinois i.; located. However, the character of the people in this 
region remain rural and small town with a highly developed sense of 
tradition and history. This area is losing people with the exception 
of the Bloomington-Normal area which is the site of two large univer- 
sities. The southern third of Illinois has unique features such as 
coal mines, oil w^'^lls, and the Shawnee National Forest which covers 
parts of ten counLies. This region is considered southern-mountain 
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in character and the pace of living is slightly slower because of less 
cities and a somewhat depressed economy. Rapidly growing. Southern 
Illinois University in Carbondale has provided this region with con- 
siderable economic and culture stimulation. 

After the French and Indian War when most of the French population 
had left Illinois they were replaced by colonists of the Anglo-Saxon 
stock from Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky and the New England area. In 
the 1840' s large numbers of Germans and Irish settled in northern 
Illinois and from the 1880' s to 1917 immigrants came from Poland, 
Hungary, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Austria, and Russia. More recent immi- 
grants particularly to the Chicago area came from Greece, Persia, Poland, 
Spain and Czechoslovakia. Smaller stable communities of Japanese, 
Chinese, Filipino, Puerto Rican and Mexican people also made their home 
m Chicago. By 1870, Negroes numbered 28,000, By 1910 migrant blacks 
had settled in southern counties and totaled 110,000. After World War 
I there was a steady influx of blacks into major industrial centers so 
that by 1970 there were more than 1,400,000 blacks in Illinois making 
up some 13% of the states population, almost all of them living in the 
Chicago area. Also searching for the higher paying employment oppor- 
tunities were whites form the poverty stricken areas of Appalachia, 
American Indians and Puerto Ricans . 

The religious diversity in Illinois is reflected in the various 
origins of the people. The Roman Catholic archdiocese of Chicago is 
the worlds largest in membership. Other religions are represented by 
scores of Eastern Orthodox, Protestant churches and Jewish synagogues. 

The 1970 census revealed population characteristics similar to that 
of the nation as a whole. Briefly, the state grew by approximately 10% 
in the last decade; cities lost whites to suburban areas; numbers and 
percenLages of blacks within cities increased; young people migrated 
from rural areas and small towns contributing in the loss of populations 
in those secLions. More whites left Illinois in tho 1960's than moved 
in. The immigration of blacks did not offseL the trend toward net loss 
copulation by migraLion. The expected population of Illinois in 1980 
is 12 million people. About 1/2 are expected to be living in suburban 
areas and only 1/4 in central cities. 



Indiana 

Of all tlie northern states Indiana is considered to be the most 
southern in character. This is a reflection of the early settlement of 
the region by immi^',rants from the southern hills who carried the insti- 
tution of slavery with them. Indiana covers 36,291 square miles. Ex- 
cept for Hawaii it is the smallest state west of the Appalachain 
mountains. Tho L970 census reported a population of 5, 19.3,696, seven 
percent of which were of black decent. Sixty-five percent of the total 
population live in urban areas. 

The northern half of Indiana llus in the mainstream of tiie main 
industrial belt reachInK Trom Pennyslvania and New York state toward 
Chicago , II LInols. 

AIthou^',h It is considered basically a manufacturing^ state because 
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of its northern region, the southern portion of the state contributes a 
central plain with an extemely fertile agricultural belt with large 
farms. The terrain of the land is essentially roll.'ng with the highest 
elevation being 1200 feet. 

The three major regions of Indiana can be considered the flat 
northern regions which supports industry and truck gardening; the fertile 
central plains and the large southern region which is forested and less 
fertile than the centra] region which is a sight of caves and limestone 
quarries. These quarries supply some eighty percent of the nation's 
need for limestone. Indianapolis and South Bend and northwestern lake 
country have significant black population reaching over fifty percent 
in the Gary area and around twenty-five percent in East Chicago. The 
largest ethnic group in the South Bend area is the Polish, followed by 
the Hungarian, Belgium, Italian and Mexican groups. A few Amish are 
found in the northeast portion of the state around the cities of 
Middlebury, Nappaneen and Goshen. A few Mennonites are also found in 
this area. 

Considerably above the national average is the percent of Protes- 
tants found in Indiana which is seventy percent. Catholics make up 
less than fifteen percent of the total state population. Jews comprise 
one percent and live exclusively in urban centers. In the decade from 
1960 to 1970 Indiana experienced an eleven percent growth caused 
entirely by excess birth over death. Emmigration exceeded immigration 
by about 66,000. Marriage and divorce rates were found to be above the 
national average. The majority of people live in 42 cities with popu- 
lations between 10,000 and 100,000. Twenty percent of the people are 
concentrated in the Indianapolis area, another tweleve percent are found 
in the Gary-Hammond -East Chicago complexes. As the rest of the nation, 
central cities are being deserted for the suburbs throughout the state. 
Of the fifteen counties which lost population, ten were in the south 
which suggests a continued south to north migration. 

Iowa 

The gently rolling terrain of Iowa stretches from the Mississippi 
which borders the state on the east forming a bridge between the forests 
of the east and the grasslands of the high prairies to the west. It is 
bounded on the north by Minnesota and on the east by Wisconsin and 
Illinois and on the south by Missouri: on the west by Nebraska and 
South Dakota. The total area of the state is 56,290 square miles 
which supports a population of 2,824,376 as of the 1970 census. 

Inhabitants of Iowa are rather evenly disbursed. Concentrations 
of people are in the Des Moines area which has just over 200,000 
citizens; Sioux City (86,000) and Council Bluffs (60,000) are the 
large population centers in the western part of the state. Cedar 
Rapids (111,000) and Waterloo (76,000) are in the east as are the 
Mississippi cities of Davenport (98,000) and Bettendorf (22,000) whicli 
with Rock Island and Mollne, 111. comprise a quad ' i Lv complex . The 
remainder of the [• MiJnt ion of Iowa are scallered yai.no.r evenly \n sinn 1 1 
towns or in disbur..i.'d iarmsteads. the greatest resource Iowa has is 
that 95Z of Its land is cultivable. It is a major bread basket of tinj 
U.S. and of the world ranking second only to California in combined 
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agricultLiral output. The ruJijor crop i .-d corn and the major livestock 
aninial is the. hog. Industry in the state is directly related to the 
fanning sector oi* t:l;e economy so chat the population is somewhat equally 
divided between rural and urban areas. 

Originally Tov;a vas settled by people migrating from states dir- 
ectly to the east and from no rthvescern Europe. The most numerous 
f;roup came iror-i Germany but Britain and Ireland were well represented. 
In the latter years of the 19tii Century, Scandinavians settled in large 
proportions i.n the western and cenLral parts of the state. In the early 
part of the 20th ^ienLury the southern part of Iowa accepted Austro- 
Hungarians and Italians in :he coal fields and the Dutch near Pell- 
The larger cities on the Mississippi attracted a larger variety of 
ethnic groups. Ln the 1 ' .:h Century the blacks immigrated to the la; : 
urban centers. In L970 5.7Z and 8.7% of the population of Des Moines 
and Waterloo were non-wh j' tu . 

Most of the population of Iowa is Pro testant due to the immigration 
of the liort hwv'SLern Kuropuans lo this srtate. Catholics are found In 
the northea:>Lurn portion and in the Dubuque area and in the larger cities. 
The conservative I'LindamLtrita 1 1st r-: '.:roup is found in southern Iowa. Tnis 
group had socl.al ram I f i t-a t Ions for tlie state. Of note was the re- 
apportionnen t of the le^yislacure in the 1960\s which considerably 
weakened the conservative nira]. political strength. 



Michiga n 

Unique to Lh'.* {"riLted Stat^-s is Michlj;an in that it is the only state 
of the 49 cont inunL.i i. si.iti-s divided into two large land segments. The 
state consists of L he ur-fHT peninsula wliich lies north of the state of 
Wisconsin* bordered by V; i scons i n to the south and located between Lakes 
Superior and >! Ich i ).;an . Vhc low^ir pen i.nsui. a lies east of Lake Michigan 
and is bordt-n^d Iv; indi^iiM O'nin to thr south. The total land mass 

iDea sure s 'j 8 , 2 1 b s c j u 'i r < • ; ii i i ; ; . 

Tlu" major [-^oriion oi Mk,' ] ;i t i on is l(K-.ated in the lower peninsula 

and in-ariy / )/ ol i he r , / S , i )H :;oii. , .ir** concentrated in the industrial 
centers of Dl'T j'o i ! , or.cMi l**.j.i;\L" nnd Warren. 

M i r !w ' ' ■ I" ji^'fMMivaii is 's-id.-i' in r.]im.itc tlian the lower 

peninsula iTi.o<in;.', m,c ^'.rovinv, s^-osoii nluairr. Within this re^',ion there 
is ;in abund;ni« "' o. eop ^i-r i;:'! iism oii- v/hirh makes the area economically 
lepi'ndrnt on I'.w oxtrooi ion ii:Cii:.i r{o.-. I'jetti'r' know[i cities in this 
.ifca arc ''id i uiu ■ : , n.nii.ifl , s M. j rquL- 1. to . While agriculture 

h/m 1 1 1. 1 N' '.i,';]!; iii.i- in f ;m' i:_>;)'..*r ; m 'i , i ii . ; u i a it has )'.reat tourist and 
rec roa L i (^n-i J :><».''m( mi '..1;;,,. i -a i i' i bii i < • . ;. o iho diversity of the state Vs 
oconoiiiy, .o.-i i.,/.., ... ":ii'r!..orn M i c ;, i ;,ni;" , found in t ht.' lower 

pen i II Ml I r^.ii[ ii,!. . . ■ ,' 1 V; 1 : M avif'jti.n.o ::io;'ituro to yeiJ.d an 



."ibund.i ■nr.^ii.' .md /" i:. i h • v;;i /"ni ; ii)', 1 I'ect t) f Laki* 

'■'it ilci:. iiic ' , .ii,<>w:. !. rowiii)', of fruit in this 

i'<.');:ion. • i.i.ii;.- j'o : onud In llic .south v/hich support 
t he )/,i"ovn ii . i .',r, i i ; i , , 

'i'\u- i'\'h:.ir .ii>r'r '.. ,, , J . . .cniuui:: liottled ill hoCli 

rur.-il ;md -i/.m. ■ ' • ' , Mi;,;.!;--/, Irisii fnriiK'rs 

o.inio (. o son t. ii» • I n .'-I i - ;i i o. i .i i i uojicoi, /irc- ol).';ervah].e in tlic? 
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western counties. People from Finland generally settled in the upper 
peninsula. Early Polish immigrants settled in the rural areas but 
tended to concentrate in the Detroit area after the 1890' s. 

The first settlers to the Detroit area were Roman Catholics from 
Europe. Later immigrants of that faith who settled here were of Irish, 
Italian and Polish decent. The archdiocese was created in 1937. 
Protestantism is represented by the Lutheran, Methodist, Baptist and 
Dutch Reformed Churches. The first Jewish immigrants were of German 
background who established a synagogue in Detroit as early as 1851. 
Today synagogues are found throughout the state. 

Michigan has experienced a far greater immigration than emmigration. 
The population of the state has been found to be younger than the national 
average. The influx of the black population into Michigan is considered 
a phenomenon of the 20th Century. As of 1970, there were 1,000,000 
])lacks in Michigan, two-thirds ol: which lived in Detroit, making the 
composition of that city 45% black. 

Minnesota 

The 84,068 square miles of the state of Minnesota is bounded on 
the east by Lake Superior and Wisconsin, on the north by the Canadian 
provinces of Manitoba and Ontario, on the west by North and South 
Dakota and on the south by the state of Iowa. Unique to this state 
is the single large metropolitan area known as the Twin Cities, which 
are comprised of Minneapolis and St. Paul. Of the more tlian 3,800,000 
inhabitants, one-half of them reside in this metropolican i:omplex. 

The land features of Minnesota were formed by the glaciers, the 
remnants of which form some 10,809 lakes of more than 25 acres each. 
The largest lakes are found in the northern half of the state. The 
northeastern area of Minnesota is composed of clear lakes, stream 
valleys and bare rock. The extreme southeastern portion of Minnesota 
Is unglaciated, revealing layers of limestone cut away by streams for 
thousands of years forming steep, rocky bluffs that rise 500 foot or 
more above the valleys. Minnesota is a state which shows sharp contrast 
in its natural vegetation which may be divided into three general 
categories: needle-leaf forests are found in the northeastern third 
of the state, hardwood forests extending from southeastern Minnesota 
to the Canadian border passing through the Twin City area. The tall 
j^rass prairie lies south and west of these hardwood forests and have 
the most fertile soil found in the state. 

The primary natural resources of Minnesota include agriculture, 
minerals, and timber. Seven percent of the people are engaged in 
agriculture whlcli Is more than twice the national average. The once 
hJj^h-gradc ores found in northern Minnesota are depleted, however, 
Minnesota does supply the nation with some AO to 507, of its iron ore 
needs from lowgrade processed ores. Sand, gravel, granite and lime- 
stone quarrying comprise Minnesota's other mining activities. 

The first settlers to Minnesota were businessmen and lumbermen 
who came to the state from New Kn^?;land and helped establish the 
iiif;t Itutlons and traditions tluit remain Important to that state today. 
The first groups of Immigrants arrived in Minnesota in the latter liaif 
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of the 19th Century from Germany, Sweden and Non^^ay. These people were 
primarily farmers and tradesmen. The Germans essentially settled in 
the central and south/central parts of the ^tate; the Norwegians 
settled mainly in the west/central porrion of the state while the 
Swedish settled in a few of the counties immediately north of the 
Twin City area. Other ethnic groups including those people of 
Bohemian, Dutch, Flemish, Icelandic, Danish and Swiss descent 
scattered in various pockets throughout the state. 

Roman Catholics of German, Polish, and Bohemejan descent live for 
the most part south/central Minnesota. The major Protestant religion 
found among the Norwegians and Swedish descendants is Lutheran. The 
native American Indians of the Chippewa tribe numbering 23,000 live 
in the state. Half live in urban Twin Cities neighborhoods. Less than 
1% of the population are black and over 90% of these live in the Twin 
City area as well . 

While Minnesota has experienced a population increase, out migration 
ir, a trend. The metropolitan area of the Twin Cities has been growing 
due to the natural increase in immigration from rural areas and surround- 
ing states. It's growth rate was third in the nation, contributing 
to the population of the nation's 15th largest metropolitan area. 
The scenic portions and the lake regions are also experiencing an in- 
creasing number of permanent year-round positions. 



Ohio 

syLng in the heart of the United States is the 41,222 square miles 
which comprises the area oi the state of Ohio. Ohio is bounded by the 
lower peninsula of Michigan and Lake Erie to the north, by the states 
of Pennsylvania and West Virginia to the east and southeast, by 
Kentucky to the southwest and by Indiana to the west. Ranking 35th in 
size among the states it is the smallest after Hawaii and Indiana locates 
west of the Appalachain mountains. It ranks 6th in population having 
10,500,000 r.^sidents as of the 1970 census. While the national average 
is jiist over 50, Ohio shows 260 persons per scjuare mile in five counties 
surrounding the ma.ior c-ities of Cloveland, C:olumbu.s, Cincinnati, 
Toledo and the Akron/Canton complex. 

With the exception of the thin and licavily eroded hilly areas of the 
southeast portion of the state, Ohio's soils are well suited to 
a^',ri(Mil turc^ . Central and nortiu^/islurn portions of Ohio arc );ood past- 
urelands while the great plains and particularly the lake plains 
are most productive in agricultural product^i. 

Contributing to t:\w mineral resources of OhJo are the stone and 
clay quarries and niLneraJ fuels sucli a.-, coal, petroleum and natural 
gas. A good quality coal is found in 32 eastern and southeastern 
counties with an abundance rernaJning estimated to he in the area of 
A2 billion tons. More than half of tiie coal is retrieved by strip 
mining procedures. Ohio leads the nation in sandstone production 
accounting for about two-thirds oi: the nal. Ions building sandstone. It 
is also third in sand and gravel production. The abundance of surface 
clays, plastic fire clays, sliales and some gypsum and peat allow Ohio 
to be a leader in the manufacture of ceramic products. The manufactur- 
ers of soda-ash and quarreying industries rely on the resources of salt 
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found both in natural brine and rock-salt itines. While much of the 
oil and natural gas discovered in 1860 experienced decline, new oil and 
gas deposits were discovered in 1960 which revived that industry. In 
1970 there were 21,000 wells producing gas and oil. The climate and 
soil of Ohio is conducive to the production of hardwood and the natural 
ground water supply furnishing water for countless industries. 

The foundations of Ohio were layed by the peoples of English 
ancestry coming from the seaboard states. About 1830, pioneers came 
from European nations. Settling in the east/central area wert-. Germans 
and Swiss immigrating from the state of Pennsylvania. The principal 
racial stock in 1850 was the Scotch-Irish, although German and English 
alsr contributed large numbers of people. In 1880 immigrants appeared 
from eastern and southern Europe. By 1920 large numbers of Italians, 
Poles, Hungarians, Russians and others came to populate the major cities 
of Ohio. In r Lhe black population was 25,000 and in 1970 it 
increased to ^>/0,r)no. Most of the blacks are found in the major cities. 

The inhabitants of Ohio are supportive of the more popular 
Christian religions: Roman Catholic, Eastern Orthodox, Protestant 
faiths as well as Judism. 



Wisconsin 

Lying central to the states being considered in this study is 
Wisconsin, bordered by Lake Michigan on the east, the upper peninsula 
of Michigan to the north, Minnesota and Iowa to the west and southwest 
respectively, and Illinois to the south. Its more than 4,400,000 
inhabitants occupy an area of 56,154 square miles. 

Approximately one-third of the state.* s population resides soutli of 
a line extending from Milwaukee to Madison, Wisconsin. The population 
concentration, particularly in the southeast portion of: Wisconsin reflects 
the growing position of manufacturing in the state. Or the whole, 
65% of the total population of Wisconsin lives in urban areas. 

The effects of: glaciers upon the state has made the terrain some- 
what irregular. In the extreme north is located the Superior lowland 
and the narrow plain dropping abruptly from the northern highland stretch- 
ing across the state and underland with granitic bedrock. The terrain 
gives way southeard to a central plain, a crescent-shaped underland 
with sandstone beds. To the southwset is the picturesque western upland 
edged with ridges and valleys by streams l!i;iC have cut through limestone 
and sandstone. Southeatern ridges and lowJ/mds are formed in three 
broad parallel limestone ridges, running in a north/south direction and 
separated by wide and shaU ow lowlands. The entire state is covered 
with a thick Kl'^i^ial deposit, with the exception of the southwest por- 
tion. Northern Wisconsin, sLong with Its neighboring', state of Minnesota, 
has one of tlie three or four p,reatest concentrations of lakes in the 
world. Wisconsin Is unique in that essentially all drainage is on t f I owi n)'. . 

Karly in Its history, /i^i" 1 f-'ire d(?vel()ped in essentially t Ik» 
southern two-thirds of the state, the speciality heinj/, dairyliij; and 
.slne(» l^J'JA), Wls(M>nslii has ranked first In the Cfvuntry in dairyin),;. In 
the 187()Vs eommercial lumbering devastated the north woodland area 
which is n{)w recovering through the rej',rowth of timber and the 
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establishment of tourist-recreation industry. In the 1880' s iron mining 
began in the north which contributed a million tons of ore to this nation 
before the area was closed in the 1960's. Manufacturing began on a 
small-scale essentially processing raw materials, but later turned to 
metal fabrication, contributing to the population increase in the south- 
east and serving expanding markets. 

Wisconsin is a state which has experienced great ethnic diversity, 
yet it is populated predominately by descendants of northern Europeans. 
Most numerous were the immigrants coming from •.''-•^.any folloy/ed by 
those from Poland, Scandinavia (primarily Norwt^ . .n) and British. The 
highest concentration of Germans live in tb-^ Milwaukee area. Polish 
descendants live mainly in Milwaukee and tiiu Stevens Point area, while 
Norwegians are most numerous in the west and south and Swedes toward the 
north and northwest. Today, few persons are foreign born and the majority 
of the inhabitants of the state have become a blend* of different ancestries. 
During the 1960's the black population increased 72%, totaling approx- 
imately 130,000 by the year 1970. Most of the blacks live in the south- 
eastern lakeshore cities with more than four-fifths concentrated in 
Milwaukee making up 15% of that city's population. Other cities 
realizing appreciable numbers of blacks are Madison and Beloit, how- 
ever, blacks live in 70 of the 72 counties in Wisconsin. Some 19,000 
American Indians reside in the state, most of them in Menominee county 
and sr:?ller northern localities. 

Tiie religions practiced in the state reflect the religions of 
Eur-^pe, mainly the Roman Catholicism and Protestanism. 

In the last decade, Wisconsin has realized a natural population 
in<.rnase, however, in the 1960*s birthrate fell dramatically. The 
over ill growth rate was below the national average but above the average 
for the north/central states. The ratio of males to females continued 
in a downward trend. Over lialf the population is under the age of 
25, there is about a tenth of the population being over 65. 

There are approximately 70 persons per square mile but 70 percent 
of tlie people live in the southeast and only 20% of the states' total 
area. While the state experienced emmigration since the 1930' s this 
trend was reversed in the 1960's with a slight increase in immigration. 
The population of Milwaukee has decreased while its surrounding area 
experienced the states greatest increases. There is no longer the 
migration from the north and west to the southeast portions of the 
state. 



D emography of the ''^•^^_te£ 

As can ho seen in Tnbli* 1, tlie nortli/contral midwestern states 
considered in this study are predominatly inhahitated by Caucasian.^; 
tlie ranj',e being from 87% to 97%. Of tlie otlier minority groups considered, 
blacks predominate in a ran>.',e from .1 to .13%. Tlie highest percent of 
I) Jacks DC cur in the stnti*s of Illinois, M i.cli I jv'in , and Ohio. People 
speaking the Spanisli lanj',uago were found to he tlio hi . ' in Micliigan. 
(2.0%) and Indi/ina (1.3%). Native American Indian r . ^il Inn still 
inhabitating all of the .seven states range from . IZ i ' . 'jZ of the states 



Table 1: St.Uo l)e:)0)'.ra|)liK' llita 



States 



I '. , 1 ' 



■■11) 



Race ii IVrsoii^ of Sp.inis!: lan^ii.ii; 
White 
Black 



Jai^anese 
Chinese 
Filipino 
Korean 

All other races 
Persons ol Spanish 



Population Age Cro ups 
16 and over 

U years and older witli no high 
school diploiaa 

16-24 

16-24 not enrolled In school, no 
high school diploma 

with less than completion of 
high school 



MM' 



12.5 

14-7 



15.5 



us 
1,) 



15/) 



Selected Education Inioraitlori of Persons 25 and Oldo^ 



1L\ 



1 .. 



Popu lation ^4 tors S Q ldi-r 
Male 



^5. 



26 



Female 



,1 l),^ 
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x^hool Years Complete d 



Percentage who have compUUinl high 



school 


52.6 


52 ^ 


56,1 


52,8 


57.fl 


53,2 


54,5 


Total Percentage vlth less th.in 
school 




^7.1 




47,2 


42.4 


46. fl 


45.5 


Males 




4M 




48.8 


45.6 


47.6 


47.9 


FeiDdles 




ii: n 


38,2 


45,8 


39.5 


46.0 


43,3 


Percentage who compleied 5 or loss 
years oi scnooi 


\ 7 








J.J 




/ t 


Median School Years Completed 
















Hale 
















White 


12.2 


12.1 


12,2 


12.1 


12.1 


12.1 


12.1 


Black 


10.^ 


10.2 


10,8 


10,2 


12.1 


10.3 


10.0 


Spanish 


9,; 


10.6 


12,1 


10.4 


12.3 


11.3 


10.2 




















12,1 


12.1 


12,3 


12.2 


12.3 


12.1 


12.2 


Black 


10.8 


10.8 


11,0 


10.9 


12.0 


10.8 


10.7 




Q (1 


in s 




iU. r 






10 1 


MaHlan ITatiitlv Inrnma Ku HAllarc 

ncuidii rduiiiy liiluhic uy uviiard 


in 0^7 




3 ,U1/ 


1 1 n7Q 

1 1 ,U:t 




in mo 

iu, jliV 


in nA^ 


(Vctnjjc oy Longicssiondi uisuicl 




fl ^^7 in 7ii^; 

0, JJ/-1U, /OJ 


0 no 0 CQ/ 


7 77n n A7 7 




7 80/, 1 1 m 


Q /,7/ 17 


Percentafje of Employed Persons by Occupation 
















White collar workers 


/,Q 1 
47.1 


Hi, 1 


'tt.i 


/ / 0 




1. Q /, 


/, 7 7 


jcrvice worKer 


1 1 fl 
11.0 


1 7 7 
11,1 


1 J. / 


1 7 C 
U.O 


1J.4 


u.U 


1 J.'* 


Dlue collar worker 


U 7 




JO,') 


40.0 


JH.V 


40. "J 


77 1 
J/.] 


Farm workers 


2,^ 


3,0 


12,5 


1.5 


7.1 


1.7 


6.0 


1970 State Population 14-15 "nployeJ Full-Time 


45,601 


22,811 


18,475 


38,039 


24,646 


39,983 


21,185 


I of population 1H5 employed full-time 


.41 


,W 


,65 


.4] 


.65 


.38 


.52 


Males 


65.0 


67,0 


64,0 


69.0 


62.0 


73.0 


71.0 


Femles 


35.0 


33,0 


36,0 


31.0 


38.0 


27,0 


29.0 



Mi- a H,irquls Academic Media, 1970 Census, Yearbook of Adult and ContinulnK Education, 1975-76, Lst edition, ChiiMy,o; Marquis Vno'a Who Inc. 1975 ., ~ 
p.p. 97-147. (Percent,s represent actual percents presented and transformation of nimerlcal data into percent.^.) 
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population. 

Population age groups are; quite consistent among the states in 
that those sixteen and over vary only 2% from 68% to 70% of the pop- 
ulation. In the age group 25 and over the variation is from 25% of the 
population to 29% with a 4% difference. Females exceed males by some 
2% on the average among the states in this age group. 

Considering the total population of each of the states, over 50% 
of the population has completed high school. Males slightly more than 
females tend to have less than a high schro!? education, this range 
considering both sexes is from 38% to 50% living less than a high school 
education. 

Whites tend to complete high school as their median schooling 
while blacks tend to drop out one to two years before graduation with 
the exception of the black population in Minnesota which tend to complete 
high school. Following these groups of people are the Spanish speakinr 
who tend to drop out from three years before graduation in the state 
of Illinois to those completing twelve years of schooling in the states: 
of Iowa and Minnesota. In descending order, farm workers are found 
to be the most prevalent in Iowa (12.5%), Minnesota (7.1%), and 
Wisconsin (6.0%). The smallest number of farm workers are found in 
Indiana (3.0%) and Michigan (1.5%). Among the states white collar 
workers range from 42% in Indiana to 49% in Illinois and Minnesota. 
Service workers lie in a range from 12% to approximately 14% in Iowa, 
blue collar workers are found most prevalent in Indiana (42.7%) and 
least prevalent in Minnesota (30.9%). 

The average median family income ranges roughly $7,000 to $16,000. 
The average low is approximately $7,500 while the average high is 
approximately $13,000. The greatest range in any one state is from 
$7,500 to $16,500 in the state of Indiana. 

In descending order Table 2 shows Illinois to be the most populated 
of the seven states considered in this study followed by Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa. Michigan and Minnesota show 
22% of their population to be within the age ranges of 5 to 17 while 
Indiana, Iowa, Ohio and Wisconsin show 25% and Illinois 24%. 

Indiana had the highest number of enrollees in grades 9-12 
followed by Illinois, Ohio , Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa. 
The majority of students attending grades 9-12 were found in public 
educational institutions, the range being from 94% in Minnesota to 89% 
in Illinois and Indiana. Of these, secondary students enrolled in high 
school classes, vocational educational enrollments varied to some degree. 
In descending order they are Illinois 65.6%, Minnesota 42.8%, Wisconsin 
37.8%, Iowa 34.7% Michigan 34.4%, Ohio 30.6% and Indiana 12.7%. 

Post-secondary vocational education was found to be the strongest 
in Wisconsin with an enrollment of 3% of the population 18-64 years of 
age followed by Minnesota 1.8%, Michigan 1.7%, Illinois and Iowa 1.5% 
and Indiana and Ohio .004%. 

Iowa had the largest percent enrollment in the adult education 
area, 9.1% followed by 6.5% of the population in Minnesota, 5.2% 
in Wisconsin, 3.9% in Ohio, 2.0% in Michigan, 1.5% in Indiana and .008% 
in Illinois. 
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Table 2: State Populations and School EnrolinciUs 



States 


Illinois 


InJi.inn 


I own 


Michigan 


Minnosnln 


(lliio 


yiscunsin 






Population'' 










States Resident Population 


11,131,000 


5,330,000 


2,855,000 


9,098,000 


3,917,000 


10,717,000 


4,5fi6,000 


Population Ages 5-1? Years 


2,695,000 


1,322,000 


702,000 


2,323,000 


1,003,000 


2,f)36,00n 


1,164,000 


Population Ages 18-64 Year' 


6,416,000 


3,053,000 


1,587,000 


5,231,000 


2 191 000 


6,207,000 


' 564 000 






Secondary Enrollmt'iUs 










. - b 
School Enrollments in Grades 9-12 


809,885 


884,780 


214,132 


702,540 




323 ,82/* 




778,210 




361,665 


Public 


720, 1/n 


790,446 


197,314 


649,418 


305,346 


708,137 


332,413 


I 


89.0 


89,3 


92.0 


92,0 


94.0 


91.0 


92.1) 


Non-Public 


89,715 


94,334 


16,813 


53,122 


18,478 


70,023 


29,252 


c 

Vocational Education Enrollnients 
Grades 9-12 


531,077 


112,536 


74,204 


241, 973 


138,676 


238,462 


136,808 


I 


65.6 


12.7 


34.7 


34.4 


42.8 


30.6 


37.8 


Post Secondary and Adult Enrollments 


Post Secondary Education 


95,912 


11,000 


23,198 


89,190 


40,279 


24,827 


76,509 


I 


1.5 


,004 


1.5 


1.7 


1.8 


.004 


2.98 


Adult Education 


54,082 


47,314 


144,018 


102,588 


141,440 


239,034 


133.730 


I 


.008 


1.5 


9.1 


2.0 


6.5 


3.9 


5.2i 


Note. Population Estimates and Projections, U.S. Department of Coimercc; 


Hashinton, 


D.C., January, 


1975. 







State departments. 

'Federal 346-3 reports for '75. 
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Economy of the States 

Another contributor reflecting the vitality of the states is the 
annual personal income of the people generated through industry. The 
annual personal incomes from the seven states considered in the study 
comprise 29% of the national personal income, 29% of personal incomes 
derived from farming and 23% of personal incomes derived from industry. 
(For specific data referred to in this discussion, r>ee Tables 3 and 4) 

Illinois 

Illinois has a total population in excess of 11 million people 
making it the largest of the states considered in population and 
personal income being approximately 75 billion dollars. The over 250 
industrial parks scattered throughout the state, but mainly concentrated 
in the Chicago area, make the manufacturing industry the greatest con- 
tributor to the annual personal income for Illinois residents. The 
income from this one source exceeds 16.8 billion annually and is 30,67 
of the non-farm income. Illinois leads the nation in the manufacture of 
non-electrical machinery and the fabrication of metals. It places second 
in the processing of food products and in printing and publishing. It 
is considered third in the manufacture of electrical machinery, Illinois 
is also a major automotive center employing some 550 thousand persons in 
the assembly and the use of motor vehicles. 

The rich coal mines in che southern part of the state have the 
highest man-day production in the country. These mines and the more 
than 40 coal seams found in the state rank Illinois fourth nationally in 
coal production. These mines and the lead, zinc, limestone and silica 
used in the glass and steel industries provide an annual personal income 
of 4.6 million dollars or 0.8% of the total private industry's contrib- 
tuion to the income of the staters inhabitants. The production of 
petroleum as a natural resource is also a factor contributing to per- 
sonal income. 

Wholesale and retail trade accounts for over 10 billion dollars of 
the state's annual personal income which is 18.4% of the total private 
non-farm industries contribution. This is followed by the services 
industry with over 8.8 billion dollars or 16.1% from this source. 



r^o_te_^^ 

DLt;cussion in this section includes information from the Encyclo- 
pedia Br i tan lea contrasted with information in sources referred to in 
Tables 3 and 4. 
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Illinois is an agricultural state which derives 4.2% or 2.4 
billion dollars as annual personal income from this source. About 2.3 
billion dollars of this amount constitute proprietary incomes. Ninety- 
nine percent of the lanns and 97% of the farmland is family-owned. 
The average size farm in Illinois is about 240 acres as compared to the 
national average which is about 378 acres. 

Finance, insurance and real estate account for 5.9% or over 3.2 
billion dollars of the annual personal income. The state has the 
largest number of independent banks second only to the state of Texas 
and is a major insurance center headquartering two of the largest 
automobile insurers in the world. The city of Chicago is the seat of 
the seventh district of the Federal Reserve Bank, the Mid-west stock 
Exchange and the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Government as an industry accounts for over 7.9 billion dollars 
of the annual personal income in the state. The more than 6 billion 
dollars derived from state and local sources is about 70% of the 
total amount through government. 

Per capita income is in excess of 6.7 billion dollars annually 
with an average weekly income of $233.06. About 4.5 million persons are 
found to be employed in non-farming industry with a total unemployment o'~ 
roughly 203 thousand at an unemployment rate of 5.3%. 

Indiana 

Due to its location within 800 miles of 40 of the 50 largest consumer 
and industrial markets and the passage of legislation 12 years ago 
that became the major source of personal income for more than 40% of 
Indiana's labor Force. Manufacturing provides more than 9.3 billion dollar 
annually or more than 41.7% of the annual personal income. j or 
components to manufacturing are the steel industry located in the 
Hammond/Gary area. Not to be excluded is Elkharts' production of 
70% of Americas band instruments and Fort Wayne's diamond tool industry 
that also contributes to wholesale and retail trade providing 3.5 
billion dollars or 15.8% to resident income. 

The service industry provides the next major portion of the 
personal income with 2.7 billion dollars or 12% of the 23.6 billion 
dollars earned by labor and proprietors. Also important to the economy 
of Indiana is farming which provides 2.4 billion dollars or 19.1% of 
the total labor and proprietors income. Although farm acreages are 
considered smaller than the national average and the total number of 
farms are decreasing, technology has provided changes that have resulted 
in increases per acre, per animal and per worker giving Indiana near 
top ranking nationally in cash receipts from farm marketing. Major 
crops raised are corn, soy beans, and wheat with toinacoes being 
one of their principal vegetable crops. The chiei animal product is 
the hog while cattle, sheep, and poultry are becoming increasi^-gly 
important . 

Some 2.9 billion dollars or 12.5% of the annual personal income is 
derived through government, 73.2% or 2.2 billion dollars are earned at 
the state and local levels. Personal incomes within the state amounts to 
29.7 billion dollars with a per capita income of $5,887. Of the 5,330,000 
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inhabitants there is a total of 1,965,700 employed in non-agricultural 
industry. Total unemployment is approximately 1% of 47,900 with the 
unemployment rate being 2.8%. 



Iowa 

Although Iowa is generally thought of as a state where agriculture 
predominates this is not entirely true. The manufacturing industry 
accounts for 29.2% of the annual personal income. Manufacturing here 
consists mainly of food processing and the fabrication of agricultural 
machinery. Some other manufacturing not related to agriculture does 
exist and this is mainly in the production of electronic materials in 
Cedar Rapids, home appliances in Newton, refrigeration equipment in 
Amana, tires in Des Moines, writing instruments in Fort Madison and rolled 
aluminum in Bettendorf. These industries are reflected in the second 
source of the personal incomes of the state residents which is that of 
wholesale and retail trade which supplies 2.175 billion dollars or 2.5% 
of the non-farm personal income for the state. 

Some 2.43 billion dollars or 19.1% of the total labor and proprietors 
income of 12.8 billion dollars comes from the farming industry. Farming 
and the unusually high incomes provided through this means of industry 
has been the cause of Iowa's per capita income rising above the national 
average of $5,834 to a figure of $5,899. Agriculture in the state 
consists maii.ly of the feeding and selling of livestock. In the late 
1960's Iowa ra.\ked first in hogs, second in cattle and calves and third 
in sheep and lambs. It alternates with the state of Illinois in being 
ranked first in the annual production of corn. Other important crops 
include soybeans, oats and hay. 

Government as an industry contributes 1.6 billion dollars to the 
resident annual personal income, 5.4 billion or 83% coming from state 
and local sources. 

Of the more than 2.8 million residents, 36% are employed in non- 
farm industry. Total unemployment accounts for 23,200 persons with the 
rate of unemployment being 2.8 which is the lowest rate of unemployment 
found in the seven states under consideration in this study with the 
exception of Indiana which shows the same rate of unemployment. 

Michigan 

The greatest contributor to manufacturing in Michigan is the auto- 
motive industry which places this state first in manufacturing among the 
states considered in this study with 42.4% of its annual personal 
income being derived form this source. Manufacturing is followed by 
.wholesale and retail trade (15.3%) and services (13.0%). Viewing 
industry in a different way, it can be said that Michigan's second 
largest industry is that of tourist industry. It is estimated that 
over 18 million people visit the state annually spending in access of 
1.3 billion dollars. It is interesting to note that tourism employs 
155 thousand persons directly and about 400 thousand indirectly. 
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Fanning provides 1.4% of the annual personal income on the state 
level and 1.9% on the national level. Michigan farms are found to 
be on the average 153 acres in size as compared to 378 acre farms 
which are the national average. 

Government contributes 6.5 billion dollars to the annual personal 
income in the state. Of this amount 5.4 billion or 83% are provided 
by the state and local levels of government. 

Of the more than 9 million residents of Michigan about 4.5 million 
are employed in non-farm industry, 167,400 are unemployed giving that 
state an unemployment rate of 6.1% which is the highest found in the 
states considered in this study. 

The annual personal income of its residents is 57 billion dollars 
with a per capita income of 6.2 billion. Average weekly earnings are 
$262.96. 



Minnesota 

Wisconsin's neighbor to the northwest is Minnesota having a total 
population of 3.9 million people making it the second smallest population 
of the states considered in this study. Total labor and proprietors 
income amounts to 17.4 billion dollars annually. Minnesota's major 
industry is manufacturing contributing 4.0 billion dollars or 25.4% to the 
annual personal income. Although fewer than a quarter of the working 
force is engaged in manufacturing, over half of these people are 
employed i!i the Twin Cities area. The state does exceed the national 
average in manufacturing growth, but this is not tied to its national 
resources. 

Wholesale and retail trade amount to 3.2 billion dollars or 20.3% 
of the annual personal income. This may be accounted for partly because 
Minnesota is an exporter of agricultural commodities, iron ores, and 
manufactured goods derived from natural resources such as meat, dairy, 
and grain products, paper and pulp. Services as an industry provide 
2.5 billion dollars or 15.9% of the annual personal income while farming 
contributes 1.6 billion dollars or 9% of the total labor and proprietors 
income. 

Government as an industry provides 2.7 billion dollars or 15.4% 
of the total labor and proprietors income. The state and local levels 
contribute 80.6% of this income. Personal income amounts to 22.6 
billion dollars while the per capita income is $5,754. 

Approximately 1.5 million people are employed in non-agricultural 
labor while 45,000 are unemployed giving a 3.3% rate of unemployment. 



Ohio 

Second highest in population among the states considered in this 
study is the state of Ohio with more than 10.7 million people. This 
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total labor and proprietors income amounts to 49.5 billion dollars 
annually. Manufacturing in Ohio contributes 18.8 billion dollars or 
38.8% of the annual personal income. This places it second to Michigan 
in manufacturing among the states considered in this study. Of all the 
states in the northeast to Mid-west manufacturing belt that stretches 
through Ohio, this state leads all others in the diversity of manufac- 
turing for it is well known in the production of non-electrical mach- 
inery, automobiles, and aircraft. In addition, it produces rubber 
products, porcelain ware, plumbing equipment and steam shovels. Over 
4.1 million people are employed in non-agricultural endeavors. The 
state shows 125,000 people unemployed with an unemployment rate of 3.3%. 

personal income of the state is 63,6 billion dollars annually 
with a per capita income of $5,883. 

Ohio obtains less than a billion dollars annually from its agriculture 
or 4.5 of the total labor and proprietors income but nevertheless is 
ranked near the top in agricultural production. In recent years farming 
acreage and the number of farms have decreased, however, more than 60% 
of Ohio is still considered farmland. The trend in this state is that 
farms are becoming larger, they are supplying more food with less man 
hours thorugh the application of science and technology. Ohio remains 
one of the leading states in the production of corn, oats and hay. It 
maintains large market inventories in the selling of fruit, feed and 
vegetables as well as livestock and poultry. 

Following services as an industry is government which provides 
6,4 billion dollars or 13% of the total labor and proprietors income, 
72,9% or 4,7 billion dollars are earned as a result of state and local 
government. 



Wisconsin 

Since one of the purposes of this study is to compare and contrast 
Wisconsin with the other states considered in this study, all ranking 
referred ^o, unless otherwise specified, refers to Wisconisn's rank 
to surrounding states. 

With a population of 4.6 million people and a total labor and 
proprietors income of 19.3 billion dollars annually, Wisconsin ranks 
5th among the states. Although often thought of as an agricultural 
state, it nevertheless follows industrial trends found to be similar 
in the surrounding states. 

Most important to the source of personal income is the manufacturing 
industry. This industry provides 6.8 billion dollars annually or 37% of 
the annual personal income to the states' residents. This is followed by 
wholesale and retail trade amounting to 3.1 billion dollars or 17% of 
the tctial income. Manufacturing for the most part is concentrated in the 
southeastern portion of the state where machinery and metaJ products are 
produced. Other manufacturing thorughout the state consists of metal goods 
such as marine engines and aluminum products. The processing of agri- 
cultural and forest products adds to the total manufacturing picture . Its 
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wholesale and retail trade and services industries are major compon- 
ents to the personal income of the residents. There are two factors 
which contribute to this later type of income, one being the tourist 
business and the second being the fact that raw materials are imported 
and processed within the state and exported as manufactured products to 
other states and foreign countries. It remains one of the r... or beer 
producing states in the nation. 

Wisconsin is tied with Ohio in ranking fourth in agriculture as 
seen through annual income statistics. Almost one billion dollars or 
4.5% of the labor and proprietors income is received through the farming 
industry; 85% of this income is derived form livestock and livestock 
products while 56% comes from dairy products. This state produces 15% 
of the nations milk supply and about A5% of all cheese produced in the 
nation. It is also well known for its meat processing and packing 
plants . 

Wisconsin ranks fifth in its income derived through govenrment 
industry while 2.9 million dollars or 14.8% of the labor and proprietors 
income is derived through government. Approximately 2 . 4 billion dollars 
or 84.2% of the total income derived from government is found at the 
state and local level. This places Wisconisn first among its surrounding 
states in income derived from this source. It is tied with Indiana, Lowa, 
Minnesota, and Ohio in that it has approximately 1% unemployment showing 
a figure of 62,600 unemployed. Its rate of unemployment is 3.9%. The 
total employment in non-agricultural industry reaches a figure of 1.7 
million persons. The personal income ann\ialiy is 25.9 billion dollars 
ranking it 6th among its neighboring states. Personal income on the 
state level is a function of the populaLion which makos it rank among the 
states less significant. Per capita income has reached $3,627 per 
year placing Wisconsin 6th in this category. Average weekly earnings 
are $236.16. This figure puts it above the national average of $233.59. 



Governmental Administration of the States 

An important influence to the delivery of education is the structure 
of state and local government. A short description of the governmental 
structures focusing on the states concerned to this study follows. 

Illinois 

Since its admission to the Union in 1818, the stdce of Illinois has 
adopted four constitutions, the last in 1970. This constitution added 
2 concepts to the Illinois Bill of Rights promoting a more healthy en- 
vironment within the state by declaring such things as discrimination and 
employment and property rental on the basis of race, creed, color, an- 
cestry, sex and sisability as being unlawful. 

In addition the 1970 legislation included provisions for; lart^er 
cities and counties to tax, license and incur debt; to recognize state 
government and line veto legislation; the judiciary to be. elected; and 
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the House of Representatives to be made up of three representatives from 
each district. 

There are three levels of local government in Illinois: county, 
which includes the township and non-township, township and municipality, 
in addition to the ''special" district of which Cook County, containing 
Chicago and suburbs is the chief example. The 84 township counties are 
governed by an elected board of commissioners; tho ' - venteen non-to^>mship 
counties are governed by three member boards elov L.\l af large. Cook 
County is governed by a 15 member board. Towns -ips are generally 
characterized by annual to^^ship meetings which is i vestige of earlier 
government. These townships act primarily as road-maintenance and general 
assistance units. Municipal government is usually of th. cayor-council 
type, although other forms of municipal goverrn iiL ^\ve permitted in the 
state. 

The 6500 units of local government result in overlapping administratio 
in education, park provision, fire control, sanitary sewage, drainage 
and oth: r s; ecial districts. Major local support for schools and other 
services come from real estate taxes. 



Indiana 

Indiana's executive branch of government is headed by an elected gov- 
ernor who may serve a four-year term but, who cannot succeed himself in 
office. The ratifications of this type of term usually results in 
a weakening of his influence with the general assembly during the second 
half of his administration. While he has veto powers they can easily be 
overidden by a majority vote. The governor has authority to appoint 
and remove heads of all departments, commisions, and governing boards of 
institutions . 

Indiana has a bicameral legislative system made up of 50 senators 
serving four-year terms and 100 representatives serving two-year terms. 
These elected officials may succeed themselves if reelected. 

The judicial system provides a supreme court composed of five elected 
judges who serve six-year terms. Other courts are provided by the leg- 
islature as needed. These are the appelate courts made up of eight judges, 
circuit, county and various other courts. 

Local government consists of overlapping functions and activities of 
county, township, town, and civil cities. 



Iowa 

Iowa is governed under the constitution drafted and ratified in 1957 
which provides for thre'i governmental bodies, namely the executive, 
legislative and judici^.l. 

The governor, lieatenant-governor , secretary of state, auditors, 
treasurer, secretary of agriculture and attorney general are elected for 
two-year terms to the executive branch of government. The governor 
has the power to make appointments to a number of executive postions, to 
commissions, boards and departments. Most state employees are hired under 
a civi * .service system. 
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The judicial branch in Iowa is the supreme court composed of a nine 
member body who elect their own chief justice. All justices are apptunted 
by the governor subject to conformation by popular vote one year after 
their appointment. After serving an 8-year term, justices may declare their 
candidacy for another term. There are 18 lower judicial districts within 
the state. The number of judges vary according to the population and 
case load within the 18 districts. Many of the larger cities have mun- 
icipal courts while others have police and maytvr's courts. In towns!) i ps 
that lack municipal courts, justices of flie peace <ire (elected. 

Authority for government at the local level is vesced in a board 
fervisors. Serving under the board of supervisors are elected oifLcials 
such as auditor, sheriff, reporter, treasurer, clerk of district court and 
county attorney. These local governments are in power to collect miirucipal, 
county, school and state taxes; manage welfare and operate the road system 
with cooperation of the state highway commission. Small towns hav(» a 
mayor-council form of government while tlie larger cities have :i council, 
manager or commissioner administration. 



Mich i^an 

In an effort to i)e rc^sponsivc to tlie problem:: of a modern Industrial 
and urban society Michigan ratified a new constitution in P)6'5. 

Tlie executive,' brancli is lieathni by tlie governor wikj Is chctccl to a 
four-year term. Members of administrative and advirujry commissions are 
appointed by tlie /,()V(»rnor. 

The leglsl.'itlve brancli of gov Moment Is composed of '38 senator.s 
eacii elected for four-year terms and a liouse of re[)r(\sentat i ves c()m|j(jscd 
of 110 members (»l.ected for twtj-year terms. 

The Judicial branch is headed by /i ;;cv(.'n member fjtate supreme 
court. Other courts within the state are /ippe/jls, circuit c(nirt, [)rob;il c 
ccMjrt, and courts ui limited ju r I fid i r: t i on that: arc specified by the 
Leg, Isl a ture. 

There are more th.in 2900 loc/iJ g.ovp rumen ta 1 units Included in 
count: Ic/i , rnun i c i pa I 1 1 1 cs , townsh i ps , iirUno 1 rl ist r I c ts , and fjj)e 1 ca I d I s- 
t r i c ts . The ma )(jr 1 1 y of count 1 t'S are g,ov*/rne(l by a boa rd of stipe rv i sors , 
however , the li(nne~ru 1 e pr 1 ve 1 eg,e a I 1 ow 1 a rg,e r couni i es to ent: rtis I nian- 
ag.emenl to the ('ouiitv conim 1 ss I one r s . The prlv(»leg.es nf home-rule are 
aut hor I /ed for c i t i c. .e; wr' I 1 . 



M 1 nnesot a 

Mlnneso|;a V; con.*; t 1 I a t ( on was adopt ed in I H'>)i. The const lint inn 
provides for an executive branch of ,',ove rumen ( cons i /a I n;' of elected 
mi.'mbers wlif) serve Iriur-year icnwr,. it Include!; a j'overnor, I i en len.in I - 
l»overnor, !;ecr<*tary ol state, auditor, irensuK-r, and attorney general. 
The g,overnfM* aj)[)oint'i administrative aj'cney loMds. 
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Not unlike the other states considered in this study, Minnesota has a bi- 
cameral legislature conposed of a house of representatives comprised of 135 mem- 
bers elected for two-year terms and a senate composed of 67 members elected for 
four-year terras. Legislators are divided into either liberal or conservative 
caucuses although they are elected without party desii^nation. 

The ludicial system is headed by teh supreme court and is comprised of a 
chief justice and 6 associates who are elected for 6-year terms. The minor 
court system includes district courts, probate courts, municipal courts and 
Justices of the peace. 

Most of the local government services are provided by counties and mun- 
icipalities. Township government is limited to certain welfare services and 
maintenance of local road systems. These local governments have been having 
difficulty in recent years in providing equitable services for their people 
although all local governments have traditionally taxed themselves at a high 
rate to obtain such needed public services. As recently as 1971, legislation 
was passed v/hich stipulated that state funds rather than local property taxes 
were to be used for local school districts operation. 

Minnesota remains a vibrant political state in that it is involved in 
visible public issues on a state as well as national level. It is considered 
as having a balanced political system in which neither party is dominant within 
the state for long periods of time. 



Ohio 

The governmental structure in Ohio is not dissimiliar to other states 
in the Union. 

The executive branch includes elected officials and is headed by the 
governor. It also includes the heads of 22 agencies serving as the 
executive cabinent. 

The legislature is comprised of a senate and a house of representatives 
having the power to formulate policies and appropriate monies. 

The Judiciary is composed of a court system headed by the supreme 
court that includes 10 courts of appeals, courts of common pleaa and a 
probate court in each of 88 counties of the state. Other lesser courts 
may be established by the legislature. Judges who sit on the courts are 
elected for six-year terms. Local government is an extension of the state 
form of government and is considered a quasi-municipal court corporation 
but, without the authority for self governing autonomy. Larger cities 
tend to operate under charters that permit them to chose the form of 
government needed In their Immediate location. The mayor-council type 
is most common. Township government in Ohio is diminishing as townships 
are being annexed to municipalities at an increasing rate. 



Wis consin 

The basic constitution of Wisconsin was adopted in 1848. Presently 
Wisconsin is governed under the ammendment of tliat constitution created 
in 1970 which provides for five constitutional officers each of which 
are elected for four-year tenris. They include the )v>vernor, I 1 (MJttMi.in t~ 
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governor, attorney general, secretarys of the state and treasurey and t;>c 
superintendent of public instruction. 

The legislative branch of the state government consists of 33 
senators elected for four-year terns and 100 assembly members who serve 
-year terms of office. 

The supreme court is the highest appellate court in the state com- 
posed of seven judges elected for ten-year terns. Other minor courts 
are the courts of original jurisdiction to be found in 70 county courts 
and 26 circuit courts. 

Local government is found at the county, town, city and village 
level. Counties are governed by an elected board of supervisors who 
act as agents for both the state and the locality in which they serve. 
Each county is organized into towns which coincide with six square mile 
townships. A town meeting is held once annually which provides an oppor- 
tunity for qualified voters to mnke policy decisions that are carried oat 
locally by the three-member tc - :)oard. 

The department of public instruction has the responsibility to carry 
out the statutes regarding the K-12 education in the state. Local 
boards of education oversee local district education at this level. In 
1976 there was a consolidation of the K-12 system which decreased the 
number of districts from 7,739 existing in 1922 to 457 K-12 districts in 
the state. 
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6,539 


'4,8 


2,6'JH 


15.4 


6,425 


11,0 


2,850 14,8 


171,497 


18,2 


Federal, Civilian 


1,383 




572 




257 




855 




m 




1,199 




151 


41,118 




Federal, Hllltary 


520 




218 




55 




261 




11 




319 




91 


20,(,1i) 




Stale and I,oc;il 


6,053 




2,159 




l,3?H 




5,420 




2,174 




4,687 




2,10'i 


I09,71'l 




Personal Income by I'lacc of 
































Residence 


75,210 




29,671 




16,911 




57,142 




22,591 




61,2'l(l 




75 ,922 l,2/ii,1H 




Per Caplt,! Income (as read) 


6,750 




5,5il7 




5,899 




6,240 




5,754 




5,H8t 




5,;i'/ 


5,814 





Note. 'i'reli«,inary OiiarU'rly and Ai,ih,,i| \'.v,m\ him,,,, by Major :..urc...s, (i;.!;, i),|KirirH.„i „( i:,™,.rM., |l,irr.,„ „| i:,,„in,„lr A„alvM\ l'!/5), 



I^IVrcunts calculated, 

^ ^^ConfiLsts of wa;it' and nalnry dlslmrTOnfs oihcr UU liicoinr, and proprlcior'fi |i,r„n,., 
nf/->" "Not !;hnwn to avoid dl'^clnsnic nf conf ii^'iit lal iiifnriiul Inn, Data .irt' Included in lolil.'i. 



Table 4: Economic Conditions of the States as of Novenbcr 1975 



States 


Illinois 


Indiana 


Iowa 


Michigan 


Miniiesntri 


Ohio 




Measures of Manpower UtlUzallon 
















Civilian Labor Force" 


4.651,500 


2,013,600 


1,049,900 


3,377,400 


1,545,000 


4,262,800 


1,789,400 


m 1 1 1. 1 b 

Total tmployui'nt 


4,W8,200 


1,965,700 


1,026,700 


3,210,000 


1,499,700 


4,137,500 


1,726,800 


Unemployment'^ 


203,300 


47,900 


23,200 


167,400 


45,3011 


125,300 


62,600 


Measures of Consumer Income 
















Personal Income by Place of 
Residence (Annual) In Billions 


75,230 


29,673 


16,931 


57,142 


22,591 


63,290 


25,922 


Average Weekly Earnings*^ 


5230,06 


5227.53 


5221.35 


5262.96 


5209,35 


5216,35 


5223.59 



Note, 

Obtained by .ukllii,; lutal (.'nplnyment tn tnijl uiiiiiiployiviit, 

Njployec;! on nun a«rirultiir,il pnyrolLs, pp, 'Ji)-')'J ,ind cMrnlnj-.s ol prciluct wurk.'n; m i;;,iniil;uiiirlnr, luvnills, p i/.', 'r,!i, 

Hiireaii of Ubiir Suiistir;:. bploymmt ;ind H,unln(;s/;o^ 



Insured uMployiiii'iit uiulrr SmU' I'r,)(;r,iiiis, p, 112 (i:.S, |i(;p,irliii..iii. nf |,a|,.,r, Biiiv,iii ul l„i!ior ^il.itlslio,, l.iiipii v'm iii^ ,ii„l [.iriiliij;';, V-il, ;,m,/, 
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CHAPTER II 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STUDENT ENROLLMENTS AND 
PLACEMENT — FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES 



This chapter reports the status of enrollments of students by 
level, program area and type in addition to existing placement and 
follow-up activities by state. 

Placement and Follow-Up Activities 

The brief description of the placement and follow-up activities 
accomplished by individual states which follows is important as it 
relates to one of the possible benefits attained through vocational 
education by program participants, namely employment. 

Illinois 

Presently there are no state guidelines in Illinois relating to 
placement activities and follow-up of students at the secondary, post- 
secondary or adult levels. To the present time responsibility for 
placement existed at: the local district level and in some area vocational 
centers . 

State vocational p(!rsonn(^l indicate that a comprehensive guidance 
program should include a placement service for employment or future 
training as well as for collecting follow-up data to determine thu 
effectiveness of occupational programs and guidance services. 

Placement and follow-up act Ivl t les are a concern at the state 
l(»vel. A model placement project tlirough Trenton Col I c;',e , funded in I'Y 
1975, will be field t(?stefi in a variety of locations within Illinois 
durlnj'. the 1976 flMcal year. The project was designed as part of the 
TrI-County Tnthistr I al -Hducat ion-Labor Council to provide a link between 
''ducritlon , industry anrl labor in the counties of Peoria, Wtxulford, /muI 
K'/well. This council now provides ^9 school (liMt.ricl.s v/Uh materials 
a-, i rv'soiirccs Lo as.'ilf.t them in briiu'.fng <'ducatI.on, industry and lahor 
( ItJstT toi'^eChi r . The ,;^on i of the pro ject is to conduct /ic t I v 1 1 i e.s to 
improve oi:cupat: 1 oiLii eUuc.itiou at the local I.f'vcl through the dev(\I ()|)mcul 
'.1 innovative pro|,.'rams /uid '.:ec,hn I (pic; . Part of this projc/cM Is to ulndy 
and to develop a model placement c-.cnt er syjitcin that can be ada[)ted .Mid 
be used l)y conununlty coilcj'.cs and \\l.y,\\ .sciiools throuj'.hout minoi:;. An 
intensive; rt^view of the rurn.'nt. fM.ntus of placement bol;ii at tiic national 
and state level will assi/it the project staff in [)repnriu^'. a model place- 
ment syfitein t.a Ix? used by thr*j;e cf)inniunity coII.e}',es and secondary s(di()oIs. 
(Annual Descr i\n Ive Kejiorr , 1 97.'; , p. H.I ) . 
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Indiana 



In June of 1974, the U.S. Commissioner of Education funded a project 
in Indiana which focused on diverse approaches to placement and follow-up 
in vocational education. That project was entitled; "Implementa L^ion of 
a Statewide Guidance Program With Emphasis on Counseling, Placement and 
Follow-up for Selected Target Groups." The state board of vocational 
education in turn funded seven sub-projects to local educational agencies 
across the state. 

The primary objectives of the project were: 1) to provide a coordin- 
ated statewide system for developing and disseminating products, 2) to 
identify effective concepts and practices in placement services, 3) to 
develop effective graduate follow-ap techniques and materials, and 4) to 
provide a cost-effectiveness model for planning and evaluating programs. 

The seven sub-projects were planned to provide adaptability to both 
secondary and post-secondary schools throughout the state. They are: 

EAST CHICAGO AND WHITING PUBLIC SCHOOLS: AREA VOCATIONAL 
DISTRICT I - STUDENT CENTERED APPROACH TO VOCATIONAL CHOICE 
Product : A data and information bank to serve as a basis for a 
placement component in an area vocational education center! 

EVANSVILLE - VANDERBURG SCHOOL CORPORATION - PLAN TO GUIDE 
STUDENTS TO MEANINGFUL OJIEERS 

Product : A longitudinal ir.-school and out-of-sc:hool data 
system! The data system, ranging from seventh grade to 
ten years after j^^raduation , will provide a model infor- 
mation bank for guidance and placement programs. 

INDTANAPOLLS PUBLIC SCHOOLS - SYSTEMS APPROACH TO *'LEAVE- 
SCHOOL STUDENT DATA" 

Product : A manual for conducting follow-up studies! The 
manual wii: provide a model for conducting and using follow- 
up studies and will include study cost guidelines. 

INDIANA UNiVi::RSl'lT - COST EFFi-CTIVE HANDBOOK FOR LOCAL 
HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS 

P roduct : A handbook for conduct lag cost ef fecliveness 
studies of J oca J vocational education progr;ims! The 
h;nidhook will [)r(jvide the mater iaKs to aJ low 
vocational adrn in Ls t rat ion to t:oiuhict school ^.lsed srutlics . 

INDIANA UNIVKKSITY - IDKNTI F I CATION OF FFFl-CTrVF IMPACT f CF:> 
IN PLAGKMKNT AND Fi)LL(JW~liP 

'-.r^^^ifS'.^- • ^ doi'Uinent j) ro <y i d i m>'. rt'ijiiits ol ;i n;jtionaI rt*- 
vit'W ol on-rnp 1 .ir-y (jost.^.sccotul/ii'y :\n(\ .second. i r y I .iccincii I ir(' 
rorn)W-u[> practices! 'Wat sLudy will Identify coiiinion .su. c.i.s- , 
iM'r)C(.*dur»*.s. 
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VINCENNES UNIVERSITY - FOLLOW-UP ON NO-SHOWS AND DROPOUTS 
OF POST-SECONDARY STUDENTS 

Product ; Follow-up ma^terials and guidelines appropriate for 
conducting the follow-up studies of post-secondary school 
vocational education dropouts! The model will include 
computerized techniques for processing data. 

PURDUE RESEARCH FOUNDATION - STATEWIDE SYSTEM OF FOLLOW- 
UP FOR VOCATIONAL GRADUATES 

Product: A standarized follow-up instrument and a system 
for data interpretations! The instruments and procedures 
will provide the potential for a uniform state follow-up 
program (Indiana Vocational Education Communique, 1975). 

The follow-up information is designed in such a way that it 
conforms to federal reports and is easy to retrieve since data are 
computerized. The placement and follow-up project has not yet been 
adapted by the state of Indiana; however, five schools are participants 
in the placement activities and follow-up project and these activities 
may be continued for another year. (Communique, 8th Issue, 1975, p. 2) 

Iowa 

Follow-up studies have existed for the past five or six years. The 
students who participate in approved offerings in a career education pro- 
gram either at the secondary schools or area community colleges are surve 
Data on these students are collected annually and computerized. 

Areas of interest in this type of follow-up study include: a 
number of secondary and post- secondary students who completed approved 
career education programs, the employment status of these people, the 
weekly wages they receive, the primary reasons for non-employment of 
these students, those going on into some type of further education into 
military status > the number of secondary and post-secondary students 
with special needs who completed the career education programs, students 
completing in the various service areas of the comprehensive secondary 
and post-secondary programs and their :;tatus regarding employment. 

While the fo.llow-up study was entered into with some reluctance in 
the beginning,, local areas recognized the importance of knowing such 
data in that it assisted them in curriculum development. There is an 
annual follow-up study of all high school graduates. The state is con- 
cerned in knowing what graduates are doing as far as job placement one 
year after high scliool graduation. 

There is an annual dropout survey wlilch lists the dropouts at state, 
county, area and local, district levels. This Inrormation is useful to 
curriculum developers as well n.s in determinlr;^', program needs. Concern 
is for iiaving proper programs so that Jobs are avri;iable to the peoi)le 
completing those programs. 

As part oT the guidance progrnin, spoken to nt the ^;tate level, it 
includes vocational plaCv:.Miient , echicational placemcnit and socicil placcmenl 
but to many, this is interpreted as having a primary focus on job place- 
ment activities. At present, tliere is no statewide placement activity; 
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however, a significant effort has been made in the Des Moines area in that 
a project has been funded by tne state to establish a placement center, 
which is now housed at the vocational-technical school in Des Moines. The 
project is concerned with job placement both on a part-time basis, as veil as, 
for those individuals who have completed programs within the area. This 
included all schools in the Des Moines area. Because of its favorable 
acceptance in this district, it has been suggested that a statewide effort 
be made in the area of placement activites. 

The placement activities thrt do occur become the responsibility of 
the local guidance department within the school district in conjunction 
with the vocational educators. There is no cooperation at the state level 
between the state employment agency and the employment of students coming 
out of approved career education or vocational education curriculums. Some 
cooperation however, may occur at the local level. 

The state vocational education staff stands ready to assist area 
community colleges through their student services activities. Each area 
community college has a coordinator of placement who deals directly with 
agencies in the community such as the Veteran's Administration and the local 
Office of Employment Security. The Department of Vocational Rehabilitation 
provides personnel to the local community college and they collect data on 
placement for disabled individuals. 

In this era of accountablity counselors are becoming more visable. 
Presently, research is being conducted at the University of Iowa, to 
determine how to better educate counselors. Past emphasis in their training 
has focused on their ability to assist students in educational placement 
and social placement perhaps to the neglect of job placement and follow-up. 



Michip,an 

During the 197A-75 school year, of the 135,509 secondary graduates there 
were 53,000 vocational education graduates. All 89,000 graduates including .ill 
vocational education graduates were vo cat ionai. graduates followed up. 
Vocational graduates gave a 65% return and non-vocational gave a 53% return. 
This IS quite an improvement over the A8% return of the 1973-7A graduates. 

There are no official state guidelines for placement in Michigan however, 
placement activities have been conducted in (he state since 1970. At the 
present time, Michigan persor.nel are studying the types of people who seem 
to deliver placement services most efrectively for the purpose of 
building training programs to develop effective placement competencies. 
Presently, local perjjonncl with the responsibility for placement are 
fulltime area center placement personnel, part-time counselors, co-op coor- 
dinators, and school principals. During the 1970-71 school year, 9 pJace- 
mont projects gcncratetl base information for further development of place- 
ment programs. As a result of these projects, a committee composed of 
educators, labor and industry representatives and placement personno 1 was 
organized to produce a placement guide for school-based placement in 
Michigan . 

In the placement guide, school-based placement is defined. "Scliool- 
based placement services cover the entire range of assistance offered by 
a school to help the student develop and implement his or her career plan. 
These services Iielp students to choose and successfully reach placfment 
goals consistent with their aptitudes, interests, and abilities."''"' 
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In relation to availability of services,, the. authors of the guide say 
that "a placement program should serve students on a 12'-month ba^^s and 
provide services for at least one year after they leave school." 

In March, 1975, legislation was introduced to establish placement 
services and procedures in Michigan school districts. The State House 
of Representives passed the legislation; however, because of v-Lscal 
implications, the Senate is continuing to consider the house bill. At 
the same time the Michigan State Board of Education formulated a 
position paper on placement that was printed in April, 1975, 

Solution guidelines for area placement were disseminated in 
November, 1974 to Michigan secondary schools to promote coordination 
of local districts in the development and financial support of projects. 
Consequentl> , eighteen placement projects were funded with $590,000 of 
Part B funds. Of the 529 school districts in Michigan, 27A are involved 
in the eighteen placement projects and the majority of students being 
served are vocational students. 



Minnesota 

Since 1970 a systematic post-secondary follow-up has been conducted 
in Minnesota. The University of Minnesota was awarded the initial project 
to develop the follow-up instruments, procedure and analysis. Until 1975 
all follow-up activities were carried on through this project by the 
University of Minnesota. In 1976 a private organization, the National 
Computer System , financed by the Minnesota vocational division to conduct 
the project. Their follow-up system involves sending questionnaires to 
graduates and their employers one yea after completion of the vocational 
program. Three major categories of infoimation were collected: 1) bio- 
graphical information, 2) termination information, and 3) graduate follow- 
up information. If the first questionnaire is not filled out and returned, 
a second questionnaire is mailed. If the second questionnaire is not 
returned, people are contacted by telephone. The follow-up effort must 
achieve at least an 80% response rate. 

At the secondary level, follow-up instruments and procedures were 
developed by the University of Minnesota Research Coordinating Unit. 
Individual secondary school districts are nou required to participate 
in follow-up studies because of the non-vocational student enrollment. 
Financial support of follow-up is mainly the responsibility of the sec- 
ondary school. 

In relation to placement, MinnesOLa vocational instructors have the 
primary responsibility for the placement of students; however, a few of 
the largo area vocational technical institutions employ placement 
specialists. Instructors are con.sif^erod to be important participants 
in placement activities so that the instructors may check the relevency 
and validity of course content. 

The state vocational division has developed guidelines for pro^i;ram 
performance in relation to placement. If these established standards 
are not realized in a vocational program, state staff Investigate possible 
problems. Generally, If the standards listed below are not acliieved 
for two succi'sslve years, iho vocnL i on;j ] pro)/.rain Is d i sc.c^il i nued . 
1) At least 317. of the graduates must be employed in related jobs during 
the two years after graduation. 
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2) The percentage of dropouts, should nqt exceed the state averap^e by more 
than 20%. 

3) Employers' evaluations of graduates should not fall below the state 
average by more than 15%. 

Presently four Minnesota high schools are involved in a pilot project. 
Secondary Placement and Counseling Effort, (SPACE), The project is designed 
to provide a comprehensive approach to counsel 12th grade students to pre 
pare for a goal after graduation. Project funds support a placement specia- 
list and a part-time counselor in each participating school. The project 
includes an assessment of students to find out their goals upon graduation 
and to survey their job seeking and school application stcills. State employ- 
ment agencies are cooperating with SPACE. 



Ohio 

Ohio vocational education personnel conduct annual follow-up studies 
of graduates one year after completion of funded vocational prograrns. 
Standardized questions are included on the questionnaire to meet the re- 
porting requirements of the federal government. Hov;ever, the local district 
may develop a more detailed follow-up study system for their own use. In 
fiscal year 1978 an in-depth study of the follow-up system will be conducted. 
Meanwhile, a computerized follow-up study through federal income tax returns 
of 1970 graduates are being explored. 

In Ohio there is a philosophical conflict concerning who should be res- 
sponsible for providing placement services. Vocational state personnel are 
now being pressured to set up job placement systems in Ohio schools; how- 
ever, with a 95 percent placement rate, they do not feel that a new system 
is needed. Vocational personnel do not see a need to duplicate the processes 
of employment agencies. Ohio vocational state staff view teachers as 
having primary responsibility for placement of students, for this process 
promotes an orderly curriculum change. 

Since 1965 local districts could substitute a placement supervisor for 
a vocational guidance counselor if the placement supervisor met the super- 
visory requirements in one of the service areas in vocational education. 
However, school districts have employed vocational guidance counselors 
instead of placement coordinators. 

At the present time the state standard ratio jf one counselor to 400 
students is being met. One of the nine functions of tl e vocational guid- 
ance counselor in Ohio is to provide placement services. Generally these 
counselors place those students who are difficult to place. If the counsL'iors 
perform all of their functions well» state department personnel see abso- 
lutely no need to form a cadre of placement personnel. 

Since 1965 state vocational education personnel have funded summer work- 
shops followed by seminars to make it possible for guidance counselors to 
become certified vocationn] guidance counselors. In fiscal year 1976, 
l,7<i4,095 million dollars of vocationn 1 funds were bn(l^';eLod to support work- 
shops for vocational ^?;uidance counselors and to reimburse $5,000 to $5,500 
of each vocational guidance counselor's salary. Over 2,000 counselors 
have participated in these two to three week programs at an annual cost of 
$150,000 to $200,000. University faculties have not altered t>ieir p.ogrnms 
to meet this educational need, so vocational education monies continue to 
support the effort. 
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According to Ohio State Vocational personnel the deficiency of Ohio's 
placement system is in the area pf job development. In the 1950' s local 
vocational directors were part of the employiTient community; however, in 
the 1970 's the vocational director plays an administrative role. As 
directors gave up their job development role^, job development became a 
major problem in Ohio. To reestablish job development activities Ohio 
state personnel funded a project with special needs monies. Project 
staff were responsible for establishing rapport and communication with 
community employers for placement of students with special needs. 
Another method of meeting the job development needs was to employ 
business and industry coordinators in local districts Fj f ty-percent 
of the salary was paid with state funds. These coordinators were non- 
educators with the responsibility of working through development groups 
to attract business to the. community. Four business and industry 
coordinators are now employed in the state. In addition, Ohio state 
personnel have explored the possibility of placing employment service 
personnel in vocational school centers. 



Wisconsin 

Each year the Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education conducts a Student Follow-Up Study of former full-time students 
who have been enrolled in programs offered in each of Wisconisn's six- 
teen post-secondary VTAE districts. This statewide follow-up study full- 
fills Department of Health, Education and Welfare requirements for follow- 
up in programs recieving Federal funds for vocational education. 

Follow-up data is obtained through a questionnaire survey administered 
by each VTAE district. Each district surveys former full-time, post- 
secondary students who were enrolled in VTAE programs during the previous 
fiscal year. These former students are classified as "Completer," 
Non-completer," "Withdrawal" or "Other," depending upon their percentage 
of completion of course work toward a degree or diploma. Information 
collected in the survey relates to nature of each student's placement 
(type, relationship to VTAE training, pay, location); a report of the 
student's satisfn^ Hon with VTAE training programs; and present and 
future employment or educational plans. 

Results of the follow-up are used in future program planning and 
evaluations, and in assisting currently enrolled students with their post- 
school planning. The follow-up study of 1975 was conducted in cooperation 
with the Wisconsin Vocational Studies Center. The 11,431 former students 
who responded to the questionnaire represented 63 percent of all the 
regional students surveyed. 

At the high school level, Wisconsin voca t l.or:a.l "CAPSTONT:" students 
are followed-up in the first year after p.raduation to determine their 
post-school status. The information requestoci by the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction fulfills the follow-up requirement under the 
Federal Act. Information requested in the follow-up covers: nature 
of employment status (part-time, full-time); nature of continues 
education (college, vocational-technical, on-the-joli training); rela- 
tionship to preparation received in lilp;h school, and "setting,." 
Approximately 20,000 "CAPSTONE" students are followed-up annually 
after completin[:; Wisconsin lu^^Ii school vocational pror,r.i»ns. 
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In addition to the r^^trular follow-up study, placement has been the 
focus of r learch and j^i. l programs in V^isconsin during 1974-76. The 
Wisconsin Vocational Studies Center, under a grant from the U.S. Office 
of Education, Bureau of Vocational and Adult Education, conducted a 
placement survey of current and former students at both the high school 
and post-secondary, vocational-technical school levels. This study sought 
to determine placement needs of students making transition from school 
into further education/training or jobs. Providers of placement services — 
e.g. counselors vocational class instructors, and placement specialists- 
were also surveyed. Resulting from the analysis of the survey data, a 
model "Career Placement Delivery System" was developed for school-based 
placement programs. The model is described as a comprehensive program 
of instruction, ^Miidance, and referral systems involving coordination of 
school and c . v resources. 

^^^^ -e^t programs, based upon the model Career Placement 

Delivery j developed in 56 Wisconsin public high school distrlctn 

during tht. school year. These pilot projects represented a coni: jr- 

tium arrangeuicuL of joint financing and administration between the Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction (Bureau for Career and Manpower Development) 
and the Job Service Wisconsin. Through working agreements between a field 
office of the Job Service and one or more schools, an employed Job Service 
placement specialist was stationed at participating schools. Each sped list 
provided job placement assistance to students seeking employment. The 
success of these pilot progr.ijns has stimulated many new projects for the 
next school year. Nearly one-fourth of Wisconsin's public high schools 
may be participating in this consortium arrangement in 1976-77. 

Presently guidelines and regulations related to placement have not been 
established at the post-secondary level. Rather each district autonomously 
dr.termines their own placement activities. As an example, one district 
conducts its placement activities through its program advisory committees 
and course instructors, while another district utilizes a full-time 
placement director who handles all aspects of placement including job 
development within the community. However, the VTAE fully supports the 
philosophy and necessity of job placement and is open to what ever will 
assist in these efforts. 



Data Relating to Follow-Up Activities 

Table 5 provides follov ur 'nformation on the numbers of students 
who completed program lequirfciuenus in secondary vocational education for 
the fiscal year 1974 in each of the seven states. The percentages range 
from 16.9 to 35.9% who were not available for placement. In terms of 
students who were available for placement the percentages range from 27.5% 
for the state of Michigan to 74.2% for the state of Ohio. The Michigan 
percentage Is obviously very low, however, because they show 55.6% in 
the status unknown category which really indicates tnaL the follow-up has 
been incomplete, not accounting for a majority of their students. It 
can be noted that the status unknown percentages for the other states is 
much smaller. 

ine table also displays the percentage of students placed in the 
field trained or a related field in fulltime positions. ft is seen that 
no state indicated their placement at less than 50% and it ranged to 
a high of 81.2% for Minnesota. There is considerable range in the un- 
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lable 5: Follow-up of Secondary Vocational hkation S 



Stat.^s 



(^rJe ^-1^ enrol. MIS 
Completed I'roiiraiii Kajuirunits 

Not Avjilabl- for ?hM 

I 



CoiUiniiir,^ tdiuMti'ni at Higher Lcvd 

Other Rtiasons 

t 



Available for Placement 

7 

'V 

.Employed in Field T 
I 

l-nesiployeJ 



Other EinployMt 

7 



Status Unknown 



' State's Federal U - ^ rtiport?; for 'Ji. 
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llliiMiS 


Indiana 


Iowa 


Jlichiijjn 


Hinm'sot.i 


niii>« 


U Stuns ill 




88i,:8(i 


-!^li2 


702,540 


)2l,82/i 


77,s„:ii) 


][il,665 




I6,34ii 


'',I7J 


56, ir. 


28.7)2 


4;,;ii2 


18.6^-1 


30, MO 
35,9 


4,/45 
29.0 


l,6t2 
23.2 


9,469 
16,9 


9,488 
33,0 


8.875 
20,0 


5,990 
32.1 


81.1 


2.365 
54.1 


1,J75 
82,7 


11,015 

6:1,5 


'i,U2 


52, '1 


'v''.2 
72.5 


18,5 


2.I0O 
i5.9 


28? 


1,45.'. 
16,5 


1,6 


:i,228 
•i7.i> 


l,6i8 


^0,483 


10,247 
62.7 


5,086 
70,9 


15,428 
27.5 


16,436 
57,2 


32 ,986 
74,2 




22,907 
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employment percentage vith a low of 1.7% for Iowa to a high of 9.7% for 
Michigan. 

The follow-up results for post-secondary students in vocational 
education for the fiscal year 197A is shown in Table 6. The range in 
percent of students available for placement is from 41% to 90%. The 
41% figure in Michigan may be distorted since they report the status 
of 43% of the students to be unknoxm. • It can be seen that the per- 
centages of post-secondary students available for employment is quite 
high. It can also be seen that very large percentages ranging from 
70.6% to 94% of those available for employment are placed in the field 
in which they were trained or in a related field. The unemployment 
rate while it varied among the states is realtively low, ranging from 
1.4% for Iowa to a high of 5.9% for Indiana. In comparing unemployment 
ratios of high school graduates and post-secondary students there does 
not seem to be a consistent pattern. The comparison of Tables 5 and 
6 show that in some states high school vocational graduates have a lower 
rate of unemployment than post high school graduates and in other states 
just the opposite is true. 

Enrollment <^ by Level 

As can be seen in Table 7, females predominate in thier attendance 
in Vocational Education courses at both the secondary nd post-secondary 
levels. This might be expected since females slightly outnumber males 
in the general population. Two exceptions to this case are noted in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin where 61.4% and 52.6% respectively are males. 

At the secondary level females outnumber males in enrollment in 
the states of Illinois (78%), Indiana (66.6%), Michigan (55.8%), and 
Ohio (51.5%). Ttie opposite is true in the states of Iowa, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin, V/i scons in enrollments at the secondary level are pre- 
dominalcly male C60,^>;0, in Iowa (56.1%), and in Minnesota (54.9%). 

Au tlie post-secondary level enrollments are obviously predominately 
iLrilc- Tf.e fomnle enrollment is the lowest with 4.6% enrolled at this 
level In Ohio to 22% in Wisconsin. 

Adult level enrollments range from 48.3% female in Iowa to a low 
of 7.9% in the state of Illinois. When considering persons in prepar- 
ation at the adult Icn^el these are either not noted or are predom- 
iaately male showing the highest enrollment of females in Illinois 
40.1% to a low of 7.5Z in Ohio. A very high enrollment of males is 
al'-ijo nottnl in the -^.pprenticeship program at the adult level where the 
highest enrollment of fen.ales occurs in Michigan 9.2% to a low of 1% in 
the state of Iowa. The supplemental programs at the adult level reflect 
hiKh enrjllments of females in all .states considered in this study. They 
ran^/.e frntn 54,9% in Illinois to 99% in Iowa. 

Kfj roil ri cut- s i:jy P_royi'a;n 

ince t he n ighevst [u*rcen t s of fa rm income are seen in 1 o'wn . (Ih I o , 
MinncscLa and Indian.'i, it mi^^ht be expected that the highest: enrollments 
:n the area of agriculLure would occur in these states. A^ui culture in- 
ternments for these states are: Indiana (15. 3Z), Iowa (14.1%), and 
Minnesota (i:3.6Z). Enrollments in this area are predominantly male 
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Table 1: Vocational Edbcation Enrollrient by Level and S 
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Table 8: Vocational [ducation [nroUoat at Secondary. Post-Secoridary and ;Vii/i \i ^ 
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with the highest percentages of female cnrullments occuring in *-.he slates 
of Minnesota and Ohio which both show 15,2%. (See Table 8). 

Enrollments in the area of distribution are the highest in Ohio with 
11.8% and Michigan with 10.5%; lowest in this area is the state of Iowa 
with 2.5%. Distribution enrollments tend to be. predominantly female in 
the states of Indiana and Ohio while Minnesota, Wisconsin and Iowa show 
slightly less than half of their enrollments to be female. Male enroll- 
ments predominate in the state of Michigan in the area of dis" ibution 
showing female enrollments to be 8.2%. 

Iowa leads the seven states in its percentage of health enrol^ees 
with 15.4%. Lowest in enrollments of the state.s is Indiana with en- 
rolled in health. Enrollments in the health area are predominantly 
female in Wisconsin with 88%, Iowa 85,4% and Minnesota 78.7%. 

As might be expected enrollments in the area of consumer hoFemaking 
is predominantly females. Enrollments from 91% females in Indiana to a 
low of 77% female in Minnesota. When considering total enrollments, 
Indiana ranks highest with 38.5% and Illinois the lowest \/ith 1.9% in 
consumer homemaking. 

Occupational home economics Is participated in by as high as 4.2% 
vocational education enrol lees in Illinois and as low as 1.1% in Indiana. 
Enrollments in this occupational area are second lowest cnly to the 
technical area which shows a range of percent enrollment from .01% in 
the states of Illinois, Indiana and Iowa to a high of 5.4% in Michigan. 

Enrollments in the area of office, range from 25.4% in Wisconsin to 
a low of 7.6% in Iowa. This area is dominated by female students with 
the exception of Michigan showing a total enrollment of 16.5% enrolled 
in this area, 23.8% of them being female. 

Trade and industry onro I iT.ent s reach a high of 30% In Wisconsin to 
a low of 13.2% in Iowa. Males dominate the trade and industry area 
v;ith Minnesota showing the highest percent ot males and Iowa with the 
least highest percent of males. 

Enrollments of the Disadvantaf^ ed 

Table 9 shows that each of ti^e seven st:M:es is ".erving a substantial 
number of disadvantaged in the vocational, technica. ducat ion programs. 
The percentage of disadvantaged served ran;,>:\s fconi a lov/ of 3.1% for 
Michigan to a high of 17.1% for 0])\o as a part of the total number served 
in vocational and technical education. Data were not available from 
several of ciie states on sex; h'.v.v'evt'r , It Is shovTn that 68.2% of the 
disadvantaged were female for Iowa, 52% ah Michigan^ 50:6% in Wisconsin 
and 32.5% for Ohio. 

There is considerable varlaiion among ihe states in the percent of 
handicapped students served at each level. Approximately 75% or greater 
of the number of d i sadv.ur, a^:o'l hein!;!; seT'ved, are s*,irved at the secondary 
level in the states of Ohio, Miciu*r;an, Minnesota, Indiana and Illinois. 
En Wisconsin the percentage i 3H'<^. The pt^.rcent served at the post-secon 
dary ranges from 2.7% in Ohio lo 32. Sa - ; ■ V.'lsconsln. Likewise there is 
considerable variation in f.erms uf dfi^T-'-e to whicii adults are served. 
Again it ranges from 2.97 of those bein.^ served to 29.2%. 

Three states, lilinf-.is, Indiana, mi-.I Micliig-in serve 91% or more of 
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Table 9: A rison of General yocational Efircllments and Disadvantaged Enrollmefits by Level - FY 1975 
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Note. Source; Fedenl 345-3 reports fcr F\' '75. 

^ercents of female enrollees are percciits of the grand total dl.sadvantdged k^nrollment. 

Percents under chc adult catt'goriefi of preparatory, supplemental, and apprcntlcoshlp arc pcnuintf; of total adult enrolInit'iUs 
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the handicapped adultt: served in preparatory type of programs. Iowa, 
Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin serve the majority of those being served 
in supplemental type programs. Only two states - Ohio and Wisconsin 
reported serving any handicapped persons in apprenticeship. 



Enrollments of the Handicapped 

While the handicapped populations within the seven states considered 
are not known, handicapped enrollments in vocational education have been 
reported. Handicapped persons being served by the voc£.cional educational 
systems within the states range from 0.9% in Michigan to 3.1% in Illinois. 
The average percent being served is 2% across the states. Female hand- 
icapped individuals are being served more than males in the stai:es of 
Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin while males are served more often than 
females in the states of Iowa and Ohio. 

The percent of handicapped students being served at the secondary 
level are highest in Indiana (100%), Ohio (96.2%), Michigan (90. A7) 
and Illinois (70.4%). Less than half of the handicapped are being 
served at the secondary level in Minnesota (49.4%), Wisconsin (41%) and 
Iowa (29.4%). 

At the post-secondary level the largest percentage of handicac-ed 
individuals being served are found in the states of Iowa (70.6%) u a 
Minnesota (46%). 

At the adult level handicapped enr oilers are being served nninly in 
the states of Illinois and Wisconsin. Illinois has ind:..!;o.l :j.4% of 
thier handicapped population are enrolled in adult courses, 98.9% of 
these enrollees are in preparatory programs and 1.0% are in supplemental 
programs. Wisconsin shows 42% cf their vocational education is directed 
towara the adult enrollees of which 28.8% are in preparatory programs and 
approximately 71% are in supplemental programs (see Table 10). 



Enrollments of Minority Groups 

Four states provided information concerning minority enrollments in 
vocational education as can be seen in Table 11. 

The highest enrollment of minority groups occurs in the states of 
Michigan and Ohio showing 18.1% and 18.7% respectively. The highest 
percent of American Indian enrollees occurs in il^e state of I.T^oconsin 
showing 14.1% enrollment followed by Iowa with 7.3%. All states con- 
sidered in this table show blacks to predominate as the major minority 
group. The highest percent of black population occurs in Ohio with 
93.5% and while the lowest black enrollment is found in Wisconsin with 
37 • 3 • 

Persons of the Spanish background showing a high of 28.8% enrollment 
Wisconsin and a low of 5.1% in Ohio. Asians or Pacific Islanders occur 
as enrollees the least, they range from 6.7% in Wisconsin to a low 
of 0.8% in Ohio. 
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Table 10: A Conparison of General yocational Education EnrollfOGnts ni Handicapped Enrollments by Level 
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lable .11: Minority Enrollments in Vociitjoiui Educilion at all Lcvds 



States Illinois Indiana iowa Michigan Mmii Ohio ^mm 



Grand Total Vocational Enrollments 

(llndupUcated) NA NA » WfiV WJ'A lll.O'iO W.^Vl 1^1, IM 

Grand Total Minority Enrollments NA NA 6,502 n,m rif),fl«? l«,V*'i 

l U \U IH.I 5/1 
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CHAPTER III 



FUNDING FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN THE MIDWEST REGION 

Important to the appraisal and undurs tandin^, of vucatiunal education 
in the states bein^; considered is the level of funding and method through 
which funds are made available. 

Funding Activities by States 

In this section a brief description is provided for each stale on the 
method used to a] lo(!ate and distrLbute vocational education funds. An 
attempt Is made to discuss federal, state and local funds and to provide 
some indication for the magnitude cjf each. Funding ami method of aJ 
cation is discussed also by ](?vel including high scliool, post-high school 
and adult. 



In g.enera) s<'(N)nfia ry (m:c upa 1. 1 ona I ur ien tat Ion programs and secondary, 
poHt-fU'Cond/iry and adult oci'up/i t lona 1 experience? programs are supported by 
f<Mleral , ftiate and local funds. Special contractual activities are 
iiupported by fcnieral ami local funds. 

Spi-'cl 1 Ically, the Division of Vocatif)nal and Technical iicUicalion ol" 
llllnoifi Itis prepared a listing, of ap[)r(jve<l fjc<Mii)at iona I prog^rams. The 
Mfitlng. Includes the IJ.:;. Office ol KducaLion code miinber, the (occupational 
program titles, and a coiuinn eiilll.ied "Junriing priority." Thes«.' are In 
tiiree cat egfjr li'S : A, a and C. Hy rel erring, to their sl.aiidarrj reimbursement' 
chart It. Is [)ossIble to raleulate the aiiK)Unl of re i mho reseiiien t by taking, 
into conslfir-rat ion the corie, t.lh' base lOr the i)arl lcuiar level of inslrue- 
ti(Mi, i)lu!i a laclor, plus an abilllly to pay iaclMi*. ( Ser l lg.ure i;. 

j V . A i I or.i t ) en o 1 I'lUiri'. 
A , lias } <■ I'ui h I In;' 

!■ IimI'i v;I11 Im- .illuj-in^l \>, UmmI .rhn .i I i 'mi.i I .i;',eiMj<"i hai.^'d 
I Ml oiM' 1)1 I lie I h / ee I i > 1 I o w I 1 1 .iie.oi'' ' 

Mi'l 'W y .11 l<i I'nM 'i( M iHjfi/l I V I I 1 f |i I • f . V/ i I 1 h" 
I 1 (dIh . i .((l jM • f I Ml i I I > I 1 / *•(! 1 I . 

A. Ill M Mm;, . f r<l J I <M< I I 'MM 1 \>t MJ'^t V/ I ll IH" I ' • I (ll 

I ;i n : in 1 < H ) f i ( I J' 1< • I) I < n I I I , I r I hi M I I ' . . 
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Elementary occupational information programs will be 
reimbursed per student enrollment. 



The base amount for funding will be established annually by 
the State Board of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation 
for each level of education reflecting appropriations by 
Congress and the General Assembly. 



Basic Claim 



The basic claim will be computed by multiplying the number of 
students, units of credit, or contact hours as applicable 
for students enrolled in approved courses by the base amount 
set by the State Board of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation, 
The basic claim for Elementary is computed on the basis of stu- 
dents enrolled. 



Additional Factors 



In addition to the above basic amounts wr icli are distributed 
to all eligible school districts, additional monies will be 
provided using one or more of the following weighted plus 
factors where applicable. 

1. Factor I - Relative Ability to Pay 

Each local agency which offers an approved occupa- 
tional program qualifies for Factor I in relation to 
their relative wealth. Relative wealth will be deter- 
mined annually ns follows: 

a. Public School Districts - By compariiiK 
equalized assessed valuation, (tax base), 
per pupil by using the most recent published 
data by t:lie Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

b. Public Post-Sec:ond/iry Districts - By com- 
paring equalised nsse^jsed valu/ition per 
Ful l Time i::quivaleiu Students as certified 
hy t:lie Lll.jnois Junior Coilef^e Hoard. Ad- 
justment!; v;ill he made for Kull Time Kqufv- 
'■il^'nt nf lir;;L year c! 1 5: t ri c t * s f)perat:ion by 
t.ln.' .'iVf'ra/;(! i.nc r c^.'i.sc (jf secfuid y<*;ir Dvcr lin;t 
in lii.'Ur id;-, of tlic stati'. 

' ^^''^ ^ J -It I eiid.uicf -cnrer;; .mkI Junio]* Co I 1 (>;',(• cini- 

i^'^'''*'' Ciiii'.'i^'/; iii.jy 1m/ c J ;if;s I f icd hy llii- si»r(i,iJ. need 

l'i'i:or upon .'iubni Iss i .mi o) retjufrcd d;jL.i I. o Mic Divj:;i(>n. 

•"•1 i'i J'w; J^''aie ♦ rwiii (//, to \(){y/\ of 1 iic !, /HiiuuDt wiil 
'iddtrl lu Mic h.j.'ic lor c.uli ii of rsjrh dislrict's 
^•I'iirn to iiH^rc iM'urly (.'fjti.i j j ztid . 'd ium t J ona 1 ()i)p(^ rt un i t i ei 
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2. Factor II Provisions for Education Disadvantaged 
Students 

An additional 10% or 100% of the basic amount will 
be added to the reimbursement claim if a school offers 
additional services for disadvantaged persons. (Refer 
to Bulletin No. 40-273, ^'Occupational Education for 
Disadvantaged and Handicapped Persons.*' This amount 
will be computed on the number of student units of 
credit earned by such persons . 

3. Factor III - Special Organizations 

Special organizations are defined as approved area 
vocational centers or cooperative joint arrangements 
between school districts. A tiliaing scale from 10% 
to 50% of the base amount will be used for additional 
funds as reimbursement for student units of credit 
earned in classes which serve students from two or 
more school districts. 

4. Factor IV - Initial Programs 

Initial programs are defined as programs offered for 
the first time in an educational institution. A 
sliding scale from 10% to 50% of the base amount may 
be added for the first year to such programs to 
encourage schools to expand their occupational 
offerings. These additional funds are provided to 
help defray the costs of implementing new programs. 

5. Factor V - Provisions for iiducating Handicapped Students 

An additional 10% to 50% of the basic amount may be 
added to the reimbursement claim if a school offGrs 
additional services for handicapped persons. (Refer 
to bul l': tin No. 40-273, "Occupational Erhicatlon for 
Disadvantaged and Handicapped Persons.") Thia 
amount will be computed on the number of student unlrrs 
of credit earned by such persons. 

Summary of Funding by Formula 

Base? amount by cate^.',ory and l-actor:; I~'3 r;hall be des i^'.nated by 
the State lioard of Vocntional KducaLion and Rehabilitation. 
Factors 2 through 5, where applicable, shall be computed a.s a 
pe^-cent of the base amount and none will be t i.imul a 1 1 ve . 

TotaJ, funrling lo a loc.'i I ed t ica » i on/i 1 aj'.enry will l)e the j;um of 
the above fundin.^'. facLon; ;ind t lie hasir. rlaiin (Criteria lor 
Prov'.ram Approv;>I and I' i nanc la I Support, pp. ^^-tl). 
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Reimbursemeiit is made on instructional equipment at both the secondary 
and p6st"secondary levels in approved vocational technical education programs. 

Funds have been allotted for the construction of some secondary area 
vocational schools through the Capitol Development Board. 

Since 1969, Illinois has changed its method of financial support for 
University teacher education programs. 

The Division of Vocational and Technical Education funds two univer- 
sities by pre-determined contracts and by prioritization of activities. 
The activities include in-service and pre-service. For the year 1975 special 
contracts were awarded either to universities or community colleges depen- 
dent upon who had the most competence in the area requested. This was done 
through Requests ^f or Proposals (RFP's). In 1975, $248,000 was expended for 
pre-service and $1A0,000 was expended for in-service activities. In 
addition, $252,000 was expended for curriculum development which in some 
cases had influence on pre-service programs. 

They do not financially support teacher education except throur^ 
tract because the state thought tihat this would result in dual fund 
that the State Department of Vocational and Technical Education wou.. . 
no control over the use of the funds. So it was decided that, the Stale 
Board would work in a coopreative effort with the universities and commun- 
ity colleges to fulfill the goals of the State Board plan with courses and 
Curriculum development that focused on these goals. 



Indiana 

Legislation chan^^ing the method of distribution of funds for vocational 
education in Indiana came about in J 975, the same year the Star.e Board of 
Vocational and Technical Education was established. Prior to 1975, public 
secondary vocational education programs in Indiana received allocations 
beyond their regular tuition support through the Department of Public In- 
struction. Universities and colleges including the Indiana Vocacional Tech- 
nical College (IVTC) System' individually presented their budgets to the 
state legislaturu for vocational and other programs. Vocational education 
within tlie higher education systems Is funded as a part ol their regular 
programs. Ln I97A, eleven different budgets v/ere being presented to the 
state legislature for vocational eciucation. This v/as one of the reasons 
for the establishment of tlie new ^jtato board. The new legislation caJled 
for scp.iratr.' funding In I)e provided f:)r secondary and post-secondary vo- 
c.itiun.il education as rrcoimnended by tlie State Vocational [\o:ir6. 

The new funding for e i L:uion t -i ry /irul s(?condary vocational education is 
h;jse(! on a weighted ha.sic y^miM sy.stem for average daily membership and an 
add-on app rop r i;i I ion for r;pL»rinI educ/il. ion plus an /idd on appropriation for 
vocational ...'ducat ion ba.'-.efi (.n student rnrollim.MiLM /ind t./ic kinds of programs. 
'Hu' weighted system provi. ]..•;-; for vocat. j oiia J educat i.on. c'our.se,s which recjuirc 
hi/,li (»xpeiidi turi'S for such thing,s as cc) iii pnien L . Thus, there i.s a basic 
/.',raiU. given lor each si udcnt in secoiiclary educat' - , Vocat ional monies art; 
provided ill .iddlLion Ld this fJai. gram. 



Note. 

Tiie Iiuli/Mia Voc.it i jsa) 'l\ 



1 i * ' • 1 1 ^ - ' ' 1 1 c/,e Sy s I. eii) i c o os< • ( ! o ) /i net. 
work ol 'iO independant pnhjic iiistiuifions Lhaf offer pos t -se.:on(la r y level 
vof:at (.ra in Jng in ind iana. 
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The effect of this system has brought the vocational funding at the 
secondary level from 2 million dollars in FY 1975 up to 13 million dollars 
in Fy 1976, an increase of 600%, which is in addition to the fl/.t grant 
for every student enrolled in tlia secondary program. 

The present trend in Indiana is to move away from tht- funding of con- 
tinuous programs on a contract hour basis and move toward quality upgrading, 
new programs, and supplemental services* Operational costs will be borne 
by state appropriated dollars. 

Indiana has six publicly supported institutions of higher education 
that provide courses in vocational education in addition co ::he IVTC 
System, namely: Ball-State University, Indiana State University, Indiana 
University, Indiana Vocational-Technical College, Purdue University, and 
Vincennes University. It is now the state vocational board's responsi- 
bility to recommend funding for each one of the six higher education Jn- 
.stitutions and present one budget to the Higher Education Commission that 
has responsibility for total funding of these institutions. Funding for 
all post-secondary vocational education was approximately 10.5 million 
dollars in FY 1975. The legislature has designated 16.0 million for 
Fy 1976 which is a 42% increase in funding for the post-secondary level 
of vocational education, 

Indiana provides professional development in both pre-service and 
in-service education for teachers at both the secondary and post-secondary 
levels. Funds used for this purpose are EPDA, Part B (ancillary pro- 
fessional development), and Part F ( professional devel pment). Part- 
icipants in the teacher education program includes undergraduate as 
well as graduate vocational teachers. The purpose of the funding is to 
provide services and program components in addition to those supportad 
by tuition and the state legislative funds. For FY 1975, the total monies 
from Part B for professional development activities was $450,000 and 
from Part F, $50,000. 



lov/a 

For fiscal year 1975, state vocational aids were provided for voca- 
tional education with 75% of the mon:io.s going to post-secc^ndary or the 
community college level. The state brard 'las the authority to divide 
the funds between secondary and poi;t-'i"er:op.flary as need demands. There 
is no formula used for this purport:*. i^owcver, categorical funding, as 
defined in the Vocational Educatiori Amendments of '68, does determine 
whore some of tlie funding will , Much funding is based upon requests 
from local school districts and/or from llie post-secondary units. Pre- 
sently, 65% of the Federal dollars is allotted for post-secondary voca- 
tlonnl ediicnLion and 35% of the Federal flf)llars is allotted for secondary 
education. This varies form year to year depenrl inj/, on the amount of carry- 
over money available?. Secf)n(lary oducatl.on in the state of iowa is 
supported by moni(!s from the slate* board officj.', from the local property 
tax and from local foundation aids, depondenr upon the number of students 
enrolled at the secondary level institutions. 

The ])e)',i nni n;', (jf umri dove 1 f)pn]en t rxicu'Tc^d i.n {[)()(). If bcv.an wit:)} 
federal monies because state monies were noi .ivallable. This has not 
chanv;;ed si. nc(» funding is stll.l not available. i'or the future biannluui, 
the usual carryover monies avallaf^.e for secondary Level are now /.one. 
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But, no additi'^mai state funding is available. Therefore, it is pos£:ible 
that there will be a transfer of federal funds from the post-secon- 
dary to the secondary level. The problem that occurs is that all Federal 
dollars must be matched v/ith state monies. 

The preparatory programs in vocational education are reimbursed on 
a percentage of the instructor's salary and traveling. A new financial 
accounting system is being developed for the elementary and secondary level 
in which the total program cost can be identified, therefore, reimbursements 
may be changed. Presently, instructors are reimbursed out or state funds 
at a rate of 22%. 

Iowa is encouraging new program development at the secouHarv and 
post-secondary levels to stimulate new program development. They are re- 
imbursing instructors at a rate of 80% the first year, 60% for the second 
year, and 40% for the third year and probably at a normal range of 
approximately 2'^% the fourth year and thereafter. However, with the lack 
of dollars, some priorities may have to be changed ano there may have -o 
be a limit put on the dollars given out for priority programs or reduce the 
percent of support given. 

Adult vocational education in Iowa is supported with a 40% s.alary 
reimbursement and a 40% travel reimbursement. The funds are allocated 
at the post-secondary level according to each emerged area school system 
supported on the basis of total prograiii. Identification is made oC the 
direct vocational costs plus the prorated indirect cosLs for vocational 
education which equals the total program costs upon which reimbursement is 
made. 

At present the post-secondary level, vocational education is supported 
Cor the next blannium through a generaj state aid system based on rj cost 
per FTE for such prograrns as arts and science, special needs, allocationai 
adult supplementary programs and recreational programs. They are deiining 
a reimbursable PTE d a non-reimbursable KTi<. At the area communitv col- 
leges Liiere ..re lour sources of funds i.or post-secondary education. 'They 
are tuition and fees, wliich amount to 217, of the school budget, local pro- 
perty ta-. which account for npprox i ma te Ly 1J% of the scliool budget, the 
i^eneral, state aids, and the combined state vocational -lid and federal voc- 
ational aids. Al the secondary level, thc» foundation aids and the local 
propurry tax contribute to the support for vocational (education. 

There Is nothin;;; in the law chat stipulates formal tuition cliar^'O. 
liowover, at the pos t-seconda ry level, .00 for two semesters or lUr^^ 
quart(.rr-; ,s probably au avt^rage tuition charge. For part-time students, 
tuition is based mi a cre(!iL hour and for adults tlie average tuition Ir, 

per coiitact iK^ur, but this vai.es f rc^m school to school. Tiiere I., a 
l.' prrtainln;', to Miu.-of statt.- students, in tlial, area schools arc allowed 
Ir i,ar^;o no mort^ than tho Inw^si pri.a- rI,aT-^v-'<t fr.r liillin,, at the re)',eiit 
iii'Mtiitions (srat... un i vers i t Les) . Tii.- law stipulates that coiiiiminity \:ol- 
"■■'•'V' ''""^ cii'ir^^o i^n l^.ss tlian i'jOA nor DHua- iluiw ;^0()Z < th^- CAistln)' instalo 
stuaiMiL ciiar>.;e ii>r ouL ol stale st.mien: ;. 

('<^rtain ol i\u, mer;;ed area sclioi.i.s iiave loundaLion i>: j/rams mr 
•^•^■';V''^ 'Hu.se are <MM,l)i:..a into ;in'.'.le niad.. 'I his 
ri-iieves ti]i'->n soni.-wiiat. i\,r s(^i:.c^ ul i he s f iidr-ii t s . ALaU'ti.- 
s-hoiarsiiips are provided whirj, I i otits.i.de ol this r.er tl Maid. ']i,e 
Mnan. a^; >l the v..ca(i<a)al pro;;rani;,L i he }• ..s I. -seroiHa rv level irrhules 
pro;^ra'i. costs and costs per i-'Th v/i) i <■ ai i)e litted iiite ,tn aanu.J Lotal 
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budget for an area community co][j^^^ ^ y institution and by percenrae,e of 
the total. As was mentioned b .\ no post-secondary has direct and in- 
direct costs. Building cost? a.*. ,^-or:v:ed back from the fiscal plan on 
a, "square footage built" basxs. Oai^.r considerations are library, stu- 
dent service, general administration . d these are prorated back on a 
"contact, hour" for each program. ^"h^ average pre gram cost fees contribute 
1.5%, tuition 20%, di.*ect costs total budget 34%, arts and sciences l/»%, 
general administration 7.6%, student services 7.13%, learning resources 
3.3%, and fiscal plan 11%. This typo of sophxscicaixoa and budgeting 
is not available at the secondary level. But it may well be in the 
near future. 

tlxpenditurus for teacher education, including pre-SL-rvice and in- 
service, for the fiscal year 1975, approached $500,000. These were 
federal funds and were expended through the various teacher education 
ins ti tutions . 



Mich igan 



The major portion of Michigan's secondary vocational programs are 
funded with state monies distributed according to an Pddod-cost formula. 
The remainder of the programs are funded with federal funds according to 
a per pupil allowance formula. 

The added-cost system is computerized; however, the process involves 
a fair amount of paperwork. The major concern in the development of the 
added-cost formula was the alteration of local district accounting svstems 
to a vocational program cost base. In the vocational progra^ns reimbursed 
through the added cost formula teacher salaries are reimbusod to a maximum 
amount of 20%. 

Only wage earning programs are funded with the added cost formula 
and they are funded according to priority. After first priority programs 
(extended day and extended year) ire funded, the remaining money is split 
into 60 percent and 40 percent portions. The sixty percent portion is 
distributed Lo vocational programs on a high demand ranking list developed 
with the aid of the Michigan Employment Security Commission. Jobs rep- 
resenting the greatest turnover and the greatest number of job openings 
per year are on the top of the list. 

Approximately twenty-one million dollars of state monies are used to 
Lund secondary vocational education programs and they are distributed 
according to an added-cost formula based on the additional per student 
cost of vorationaJ education programs in relation to the cost of regular 
school programs per student hour. fhe added-cost formula contains var- 
iables for the added-cost fnctors, Jie number of students, the time per 
week and the number of weeks. 



Numbur of Xmutes i.c-ngtli oi Ci^irse 

Students V Vcr Week ^ 00 x in Week.s ( . for ^ Added-Cost 
In Course single seniester oi 

1.0 Tor : ul 1 yea r) 
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The addod-cost i\u:tor Is b.is<vi on cho ,uldition,.i cost lor ono 
sLudont 60 minutes per day. five day.s pc-r week, i ..r lul' school voar 
ri.e lactors vary depending upon the rcLuive addoa-costs .;:,sociated with 
the program. The factor is computed on the basis of instructional salary 
paraprotessional costs, equipment and maintenance, travel, inservice. iob 
placement, vocational administration, indirect cost rates, equipment re- 
placement and otlier direct costs. 

In fiscal year 19 76. tne added cost f..ctor was reduced from 100 per- 
cent of added-cost to 75 percent of the added-cost due to shortage of 
funds and a desire to increase local support of vocational education. How- 
ever extended day programs and extended year programs are reimbursed at 
at a 100 percent rate. 

The remaining 40 percent of the added-cost funds that are not used 
to support vocational programs are given to the 49 Career Education Plan- 
ning Distrir:ts (CEPDS) as "opinion." The money is distributed 49 ways 
according to the average of two factors: the CEPD's percent of the state's 
9-12 student enrollment and the CEPD's percent of the state's total enroll- 
ments in vocational education. 

CEPD's are given five options for the expenditure of these funds: 
1) option to continue funding their programs by priority on 

state high ranking employment list 

_ _ 2) decide to use monies to fund programs by their own CEPb 
iiign ranking employment list 

3) choose to fund cooperative education courses 

4) option to fund special new programs 

5) option to fund all shared time or area center programs 
within the CEPD. 
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Per Pupil Allowance 

Programs Chat are not funded witi. state funds throu/n the added-cost 
ormula are allocated on the basis of per pupil allowance with federal 
vn- minimum reimbursement is provided for conducting .approved 

vocational education (Part 3) and Consu^^er and Homemaking progra.ns (Part F) 
on a per student hour rate. vraiL r; 

nnd determine the per. pupil allowance: a local need factor 

and student hours generated. The need factor is computed on the basis of 

10 Actors'/" T'" °' P"'"'" -^^^^"^"8 a total of iOO points. The 
lU .actors are in tour categories: manpower needs and job opportunities 
vocational education nepclc: - ; u t ■ - , uMj.Li.c.-,, 

-,r<v.. needs, rel .e ability to provide resources and rel- 

ative costs of programs, services, and activities. 

Lion !uh"!'''hl"'''""' education programs that are contracted for instruc- 
evel n rn- 1 •'''^''"'^ ^"''^'"^ ^^^^,7 are reimbursed at their exact 

the added .n./r '""'T^ ^contractual cost per student hour is Uss than 
per student H r P-.onnel will not fund the programs' cost 

per student hour for an amount which exceeds the added cost factor. 

and sh'red'Mmp'H-''"'' ' i-^Pl^-^cntors ' , vocational directors' 

trave are l^'^^T -'-ies up to $25,000 and 

orrh! ^ t° -"^ximun, of AO percent. A total of 5 percent 

adm nistraMoT'' ■^lloca.ed to .hoo] districts are to be useci for 

vJsorrwitl r.^T'"-'"""''"''-^ number- of administrators and super- 

t me dire to" Therefore, vocational directors and shared- 

norrecouned th"" T^^^""''' ^'^'"'^ --^^-y '^"^ ^ -hich is 

($20 oSo X .m'^f K ' ^^-^^-^^y generates at $8,000 

(520,000 X .40) reimbursement. The school district might allocate $5,000 
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(100,000 X .OS) Li^warJf, vo».\ilional .ulmin i.s t r.u ion clMrv;L.\^ . Thus stau- 
would roimburso $3,000 ($8,000 - ,s^>,000) on a I Uu' Uoni basis tor the lomain- 
Iwy, sliar^'. 

Soliool disLrU't iUTSi^nni*! may uso a.Mod-cost riuuis lo partial I v sup- 
port: supervisors; however, they must con.Hir witb stavo doivi r t nion t personnel. 

Inoluded in die computation of ihc addod-oost taotoi" is tiie cost oT 
travel and equipment; therefore, no extra lormulas are needed to reimburse 
travel and equipment costs for tliese on^oiny. pro>;rams. 

In relation to vocational pro.i^rams reimbursed on a per pupil basis, 
the district has the option of spending', a percent of their -er pupil 
allowance on travel. Equipment costs for new pro);rams re iiv.bur sed on an 
added cost or a per pupil basis are eli^ublc for vocational educai-on t unds 
according tu a 30 percent federal/50 percent local match ba.^ed upon estab--" 
lished priorities. The priorities are: priority L-a: initial equipment 
tor area center facilities; priority I-b: initial equipr.ient to lacilitate 
implementation of an area vocational pro>;ram; priority II: initial equip- 
ment for now pro^ram^ in a single district; and priority 111: initial 
equipment for new share.i-:ime programs. 

IV^st secondary v/.ational programs are reimbursed in accordance with 
the added-cost concep;. o; funding referrin.^ tu effort, type of pro^;ran, 
and linancial need, vioi-.munitv colU').;e vocational pro^-.rams .ire divided 
into thrcH^ clusters. I'he most expensive to the least expensive cluster is 
the vocational-technical cluster, tne health cluster, and the office and 
distributive education cluster. The formula used to figure the amount 
supp.jrt is called an occipat ional program-course support formula. 

Cluster's Added Adjusted Federal Modified Dollar Occupati 

OFYES X Cost - OFYES x Adjustment = Adjusted x Amount = Program 

^^"^^^or Factor Factor Support 

For each cluster tiie number of occupational full year equated students 
(OFYES) is multiplied pv an added-cost factor (ACF) and this yields an 
adjusted OFYES. The feut^ral adjustment factor represents the community 
college district state equalized evaluation (SEV) irid . multiplied bv 
the adjusted OFYES. The dollar amount is deternxned by st.ite personnel" 
annually depending on amount of fedjrai funds and projected member of OFYES. 

The Dean oL Occupatioi.a 1 Education may be rjimburscd -^0 nercent of his 
annual contracted salary to a maximum (^t $25,00l. In the event of that a 
number ol deans are employed in the m.ul ti-campus community cul leges, each 
dean s salary is reimbursed. 

The Dean of Occupatiorial Education is the only person who is approved 
for^travel reimbursement. Tne total travel cost is figLred on the base o: 
12c. mile, and the state reimburses 40 pt^rcent of the tot..' amount. 

K(njipr..>nt tor post-secondary vo.atie.nal programs is r^-Lmbursed on tiiL 
nasis o! -y) percent ledera] and x) pereent locai matching I^asis. A limit 
ot 60 percent oi available funds may be used for new program equipm-nt, 
and 40 percerit uf the funds may be used for purciiaslng equipment for on- 
going p.-ograms, Equiomont funds are distributed on the basis o: an instruc- 
tional p^-ogram support formula. 

The aximum amount of money tiiat a school district is allotted tor 
an adult iducation program is $12 per instructional hour, and tne state- 
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privst'iiL Lii:ic, howt'Vi'i\ ^LiLt' isoniU'vM .irt ^ ui" i^'ut I y sl'.uiviu-. . i : t . -- 

Lo .idul. L LHiiu'aiion pi\\i',i'.ii-;s . 

odiKMtum. From t.his ihu.i im^Ii Liisiitul ion t\>c».' Lv»..> .i b.is.' oi 
:;^J^,00(). L'lu* rLMuainin.; laonov is oiiurcJ LUrou,;n pr.^pvvs.i 1 s L.- . rci^i- 
coripo L i L ion .Huon^; Lin M ^-r s 1 1 ics aiui to LStabl.sh av< i.'';o ikU -i i i l : v sv:.u;;: 
f o V : Liiuls . 

St.iLo ::.oait's lor ' -wc'iicv o.Ilkmlu^:^ .iW .1 Is L t ;ihi1 t.-.^ r;^y. '^i lin" i.ioo.: - 
.H^st loi-::iuLi. ;-.av-h iv>.-.jl aisLru'l L:::h';L-so.: lliivai.s.; lio- .Lw^ir..-.^>^.: :.o--- 
mala is roquirc'd t.o spoiui S peircMU or (.iu-ir Luiias :o: i n sr ."v i v.' l'^;u.-.. ( ivui . 



^'i^i- ^ v-asis Willi s:.v:.. :,-to^. i\iri C i' r\vlor,il i'i.tais : p r. i > uo : . • 

s ci-on w. I f y v.uMLiun.i. o ^.^ .tL ion sri^ooL-, ^;ranL b.:sis. au-ri.' .ua' pia':aiUiV 

so::;o i us s ions :a'iaLLn.; t:u.' :\:lur*j ::;o:a'u: of : UulHu. sovo:u:.iiy vu.MLiv>iMl 
t'cin.ai I . ii is sia:>;os Lc*.; liu:: t[u^ Iniiaini: r.av :::ovo L.^ ,i \)^'V nasi:^ wiLh 

aJai L io:i,i ; luiuiii;;; ua" spLvi: i^^ se r v i ..:o . is idor.i C iv^a \\a:> .ilso boon ,;ivi'n 

LO Cue aaai'a ^rosLs piaK'Lvairi* » nowL^ver, ic n.is not bocn o.copcod bc.aiuso o\ I ii.; 
ror.pl t'\ i oi ac :uaiit ir..; r>:oL:dart' . 

'■'-^ ^ ^'-^'^a^nca ry \ ^^caz. iC'-a.i\ i.dac .i l ion is bnd^cti.'a n I. .i -rnraia i: :n I ' \" 
ovw , ado , vjwi' and bc\-vinda:'y VocnLional ::.dv.aa t: i on Appvo\ i\:\Ai l- ': \- L o ^ dvju . OU' j 
po:- ve.:r. mc-rc- nas uoi b*.'on i p*.' onL.i esc.ihlished ^"or spiirtia,< tiio tunds 
borwoen St-.^ondarv nnd l-oecondarv Vora ional Xduracion. Th^- Vinne-iota 
SLato Moard for Seconda.rv and Pos : -Sec. md:i ry Education e-^ t ah 1 1 rhed a policv 
wblch wcniM allo.ato aii available r\irL B funds Co r^KSLruocion of Post- 
Soo>>ndary Area Vooat:ional Tecl aical InsrL^ute facilitio.s. 

:\>s t -.^ oov)n.l I ry [ ro^yrru.iS rrinibur.scd i ron monios froi7; lwo aooounts. 

• W^'^'^l- -'^i^^^ a.-.-.^iait: ;stLit:e : nds) ^md (2) ciio oa t: e .;o r i ■.:a 1 .iid .iccoiiiu 
. -taco .a. a it/ac-rai : nal-.; . Monies ir.)- ^la^^ StaLt- ^./ipical ..id .aaoani: arc :::aat.' 

^ ^ ^ ^asia :^f ^^,.)av) per SL'.uuai on av^ -"a^'O dail\ 7\<^::\DLr^\\\lp, 
Xv'-cijx ...::;y r;;einb ersn I ..a., lu-ca; cie:.:aa! -ts ec^aql Co o lanirs pt-r a.iv anu 
> ^..:vs p;-r Vlok ter a lol.a a i/^ aays . .; tdi. ;ai:^;nia" ef cao/s ^-xai-t.-as 

' area o: ■ .t:;o!)i. ana leaiiniv-.i! instiLud^ rea,.'ivrs se;ia.^ aaaiLiiaaii 
in<- ro.-U'i^ r i ^ : a i a . 

' - .i-',; o" o'.i i , \ : ,i • KaiL l s a ■ , '...iw a.i ;. i ■ mi o .laarai:-: i iiial. l i y -r i 2 . 

^^-l-.-it"'^ "1 aiaLi- ;:.va.^L'-, .:aa :,L:iii>n dollars of I'arL a Seaonaar>' 

• ;:.'aii.L-s. .ac-sa i.a laei-.e.:! ..i..a are inadf avail-ible ;'n :ao.- basis v^f 
^^^^;>>''^^^ v-^t.- a:-.i s.:y.-., ,.:v::aa:. Vd,a;jf; p.r .Lna^a: .a ...vr.:,a' 

aaiiv o.»;:,nta-anip . in.aadL-c. .a ^ ao :aoit. .'iniipLi l a I i v)n is sruaea:: so]"vi(.a:s, 
acifranisLraLiun aa<.i ^-'lanL .-p^r,! r omi as v.a'Il as eiiroeL insLruotion a.^sCa. 

Adalc V(,aaL;i;na: p]o,;ra-s .:re : a:aa'a oy a .oi^b i aa L i on o: slaLe and 
leaerai :..nu.-.. Tdf .o:,t.-, ,>r..- rei::;basL'u . Lim.- {:.ia:s a; />. aireet. as. 

v:'>n'>Lr.a^a i.ai msis lo: s,-v.>aaarv SMhM>is are pr^;vwa•a by Lbu ioei. 
uisLrieis LnroL.^i: LnL-ir use oi Lneir nonoin.: anu li-vyir;^ .i a La^.) r i : v . Lua- 
struvCion el buildings ror pas t-secoraai r-/ voeation.il an(. Vecamirai insr.iiutcs 
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aro from a co::ih inat ion ol fodLTal i>a-L H : unus an.. ..taLc* Uinds. riiefic 

tacilitios sorvf sliulenls trom any pLuo in t ho slato and thoroloro it 

is thou^^ht to bo most appropriaCo to build thorn with state and todoral 
I unds . 



Oh io 

In soov>nd.irv vo-iationai programs stato nionios support tho cl is.room 
oporaiion and tedoral funds are used for equipment, supervision, .- id 
t rave 1 . 

Kelmbursemoiit of Ohio secondary vueationai prov^rams is baseu .^r; .ip- 
prvH'ed voeationai .-dueation uaits t)r classes. Ai^proximate J y 20,000 
elassos are approved each year. The amount of reimbursement is the 
sum oi the teachor's miaimum salary, plus fifteen percent of the salary 
ror innge boner i.s, plus $4,000 for overhead. The teachers' min^-uim 
salary is calculated on the basis of the leacner's trainin^^ level and 
years ot oxperience. Four- thousand dollars is give in addition. 
Oonerally a secondary vocational education unit is «9ed ef 22.3 clocl- 

lours per week, 15 to 25 students, and a oualifieU i. u-tor. 

Total reimDursement varies amonj.; programs accordi::'.; the amount 
-I tile tcaciier's salary. Another factor causing variab. • of reim- 
Durs.ment among scliool districts is the federal funds usc ^ •> > reimburse 
secondary vocatlona] programs for equipment, supervision -vl . 'xvel 
on a priority system jased on labor and economic characte rl.-;rlc s of the 
school districts. The vari.-.Mes that contribute to laboi ad -.conomic 
characteristics are general unemployment rates, unemployir.^ at. ra'es of 
people age 16-21, ana Aid to Dependent Children (/VDC) rat.es. There are 
three priority levels: A, b, and C, ar d schools with A rat.in-: nave h: h 
rates of unemploymen.!: and ADC. 

t'os t-secondary and adult full-time programs are reimbursed on a 
unit basis while part-time programs are reimDuised per classroom 'ir 
or instruction. Full-time units consist of 25 clock hours per week 
tor j3 we^eks, 15 to 25 students, and a 4ual..fied instructor. Rein-burse- 
ment rates of units vary with the type of school and according to ti;.> 
/V, B,C priority rating discussed in the secondary section above. ; See 
Figure 2 ) . 

ligure 2: 1975-76 Reimbursement Schedule For Ohio .\ciilt And Post- 
Secondary Prcgrarrs 



Ful 1 Time Programs 



I'rlor itv 



u ni ^ ^^f^i mb u r s erne n t Rates A B C 

School s Under Pub lie Hducat ion 

iintire Program Approved >^^500 .$l\ 2 50 '3^\000 
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ERIC 



ilILl^:JL'-i?iLX'"ilil^ Priority 

Portion of PrOi;ram A i*. C 

Not Approved $8,250 <8,300 $7,750 

Scriools Receii-iag Assistance 

from 3oard of "e^.-.nts 50% or abc rates 
P art-Time Program s 

Hourly Reimbursement Rates $',.00 $3. 5 $3.50 



T\v-enty-six percent of federal funds were giveri to pose- econaary pro- 
gri.ms in F\ '75. Post-secondary institutions that ire governed by the 
Ohio Board of Regents receive federal vocational funds and stat^ tax monies, 
and rour or those colleges receive additional local tax base monies. /Jl 
or Lli, post-secondary institutions that are not govc-ne.i hy the Ohio Board 
or Regents receive both state and federal vocational funds and local tax 
monies. ir tne post-secondary institution receives local tax base monies, 
tuition may or may not be charged. Generally the tuition charge is 
greater in scaools governed by the Ohio Board of Rcg-nts, for they have 
no local tax support. 

In Ohio, there are three administrative positions that receive re- 
imbursement: local directors of vocational education, sunerintenaents 
of joinc vocational school districts, and local supervisors o' vocational 
prograis. In all cases the reimbursement rate depends on a priority 
syst. 1 based on the districts' labor and economic character-- stic- cat- 
egorized into three levels: A, B, and C. School districts w th A ra- ngs 
nave high rates of unemployment and Aid to Dependent Children ( S. e Figure 



Figure 3: 1975-76 Reimbursement Schedule for Ohio Vocacioai^' 



:a.' ersot, 



Vocationa_l_Personnel Priority Rating 

Seccnidnri^ A B C 

lAical Directors of Vocacional 

Hducation 87,500 $7 ,2bO $7,^.00 

Superintendents of .Joint 

Voc.iLional Schools $8,500 ^ $8,250 $8 000 

Local Supervisors of 

Vocational PrograiT,s $6,500 S6,250 $6,u0O 

Local CoordinaLors $5,500 $5,250 $5,000 

Local Vocational Guidance 

Counselors $5,300 , $5,250 $5,000 
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Figvire 3 continued. 



Voi .) Lionel 



?rsonncl 



Prioritiy Katin^^ 



Hosti-Secon.l ry 



A 



C 



Technical Direc tor 



$6,000 



$5,730 



$5,500 



Supt^rvi3or 



$4,500 



$4,250 



$4,000 



The reimbursement rate is also dependent upon certain criteria. 
Lr order to qualily for reimbursement of local director, 12 or more full- 
tiie a^'proved vocational teachers must be employed; programs to be 
directed r.ust include two or more vocational program areas; and the dir- 
u -or must be employed for a minimum of 48 weeks, working for at least 
v4 of :hose weeks. To receive reimbursement the JVS superintendent must 
be certified in Ohio as a superintendent. Reimbursement may be made for 
a '2 month year. The local supervisor may be reimbursed for a 12 month 
y^ar if there is to be 8 approved full-time teachers under his super- 
vision or if he is employed for d^'velopmental purposes. 

Up to a maximum travel cost of $300 travel reimbursement is pro- 
vi ied for local directors, vocational guidance counselors, supervisors, 
coordinators, and teachers of vocational programs. 

In Ohio reimbursement for equipment in approved programs is a 
percentage of the tmet cost of items haviniz a minimum unit value of 
-^25. According to the districts' rating, the percentage reimbursements 
are: A-60%, B-55%, and C-50%. 

Teacher education programs are approved by vocational state depart- 
ment personnel according to established standards of teacher certification; 
however, all approved teacher education programs in Ohio are not funded. 
Program area state mipervisors determine who will be funded according to 
a master plan in each program area. Funded programs receive 50% of 
teacher educators' salaries, fringe benefits, 100% of travel cost and 
a minimal amount of supplies. 

Ohio has given high priority in past years to building vocational 
education facilities and equipping them. A current priority relates to 
the imporvement of program quality through updating and upgrading 
curricula and staff development. This problem area will be given 
strong attention in the coming year. There Is also strong concern for 
keeping facilities and equipment up to date. Effort is being made to 
establish a practice of continuous upgrading on an annual basis as 
compared to a less systematic mt^ans. Another area of concern that will 
bc^ given priority in future years are concerns related to student re- 
cruitment , placement and follow-up. 



Vocational education programs at the secondary level are found with- 
in- cap stone programs. This includes awareness, orientation and actual 



Wisconsin 
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*'hands-on" untry lovel skill development as an ultimaLe goal. \<hilc local 
districts may support their owii vocational education proj-'rams not in 
compliance with the rules and regulations designated under funding by the 
Department of Instruction (DPT), it can be said that mosL vocational ed- 
ucation in the state is funded under the guidelines set: forth by the DPI. 
Capstone programs, in general, are supported on the basis of a po:/ it 
system which is divided into five categories with specific criteria listed 
for each of the categories. Under this system the applicatMi must m.jt 
the minimal 40 point requirement. If the application nicets .tie minimum 
criteria, then additional points can be acquired depending ;.pon what 
additional criteria are met. Applications are accompanied by doll re- 
quests. Thus, when all applications are gathered together a "bell- 
shaped curve" is used to determine rates of reimbursement. Priority pro- 
grams are than selected for reimbursement. Reimbursement is from fe.leral 
and local dollars, however, not all operational cost are included in 
capstone program expenditures, i.e. electricity, room rental, audio-visual, 
equipment, fringe benefits and items under $25. The DPI reimburses secon- 
dary vocational education projects to local school district administrators 
and/or Local Vocational Education Coordinators (LVEC'S) providing projects 
are part of a long range plan. Reimbursement from special funds ranges 
from 11% up to 100%, the latter very often awarded when an LVEC is 
involved. The only state monies expended exclusively for vocational ed~ 
ucation are for 3 agriculture educatL)n consultants and 2 home economics 
consultants who are reimbursed with matched funds from s^ate and federal 
sources. State aids are given to vocational education for operational cost 
as .! '^ other courses found in the curriculum; however, noixO are given for 
capital outlay, 

At the post-secondary level the distribution of stace aid during 
FY 1975 was based on a standard formula and distributed at a level es- 
tablished by the state legislature for the sixteen vocational education 
districts in Wisconsin. This was based on a reimbursable cost per FTE 
predicted on a statewide average operational cost per FTE. The advantage 
of this system was that it provided an efficient district with a higher 
percent recovery. Effective in FY 1976 was a reimbursement formula based 
on operat'-^nal costs rather that FTE*s. This reimbursement amounted to 
35% of the avevage operational cost per district. Tiv/o factors influenced 
this formula: One was the equalization index which wa,-^^ calculated for each 
district in which the districts equalized valuation pe * . TE was compared 
to the statewide equal izat i r>n per FTE. This meant that ^'ome d^'stricts were 
reimbursed at a higher or Lower level when cons iderat icjn of the :ax base 
was included in the calculation. The second factor was a cos.' control 
factor that involved calculating the non-Federal cost per student to^' ri-e 
base year; base year bein;; the prior vtar of enrollment. If t'ne co • 
per student increases at a rate of 9.^.'' or less no penalty was .experienced 
by that district, however. If the increase was more than 9.5% ,he state 
did not share in costs in excess of th.it percenta.^e. Usually by the month 
of November within the fiscal year up to 85% of f^e state aids are paid 
to the districts based on this cost coritrol factor. :!ov/»jver, 15% are witl^- 
held and paid to the distri.i prior to .hine 30th so that adjustments can 
be made for the actual dollars involveci in operational costs and adjustments 
that must be made because of under or overestimating the enrollment" figures r 
district. 
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In former ye^irs the state lej^islature has provided state aid to 
the districts at a rate of 55%, but this was cut to a rate of 35%. 
So, while enrollments have increased through the years, it does not 
mean that the district are realizing more state aid. Rather, monies 
for operational costs within the districts are being paid by the newly 
imposed tuition charge for post-secondary and adult education programs. 

Funds distributed to secondary vocational education at a rate of 
approximately 40% while post-secondary and adult education receive 
approximately 60% of Federal monies given to the states provided by the 
1968 amendments. Distribution of these monies is based directly on 
student populations served. Presently, Part H of the Federal i.ionies 
der.ignated for use in post-secondary and adult education and controlled 
by the Wisconsin State Board are separated into eight categories. Other 
parts of the act are appropriated in their separate amounts and are not 
transferrable . 

At the beginning of each year state dollar allocations are allotted 
within each of the eight categories, namely; post-secondary, adult, 
disadvantaged, handicapped, construction, guidance and counseling, con- 
tracted instruction, and ancillary services including administration and 
suspension, evaluation, teacher training, research and development projects 
and curriculum development, of Part B. Each of these categories is 
separately administered by staff committees. Competition for the funds 
available in each of the categories are open to all districts. Projects 
submitted must compete against each other within these categories. In 
the procedures outlined in "The Program Manual", criteria for judgement 
is established along with the aid levels for score ranges. Thus, the 
projects having the highest scores receive reimbursement until the money 
is expended. These projects are reimbursed on the basis of monthly 
claims. Short projects usually are reimbursed, however, at the end of 
the project when the toral costs are kno^^Am. Larger projects, those thai: 
may last a full school term, are reimbursed monthly after the claim is 
submitted to t:he State Board at which time it is desk audited. These 
claims are submitted to a field audit at a later time and reimbursements 
and adjustments are made to the claimants. 

Actual building construction within the state is reimbursed upon 
presentation of claims. Usually payment is paid on a quarterly basis 
amounting to an average reimbursement of 8% of the total costs derived 
from Federal funds. This may range in one district fxom 5 to 6% and 
perhaps in another district for 10 to 127 however, the m^^.jor portion 
of construction funding is supported frt)m local monies. Local monies 
are derived on a 1.5 mil rate ceiling, which may be exceeded by bond 
indebtedness which may not exceed 2% of the value of the property of 
the district. The latter tvpe of construction must be supported by 
bonding. Indebtedness may be paid for by cumulative reserves by the 
district in which case it requires local board approval and State and 
Board approval. In general. State Board approval is required for 
purchases of real estate, remodeling, and construction activity. 

The main source of local funding remains the loccil property tax. 
A st.r.'y is planned this fall to study money flow within the district. 
Since tne imposition of tuiLLf)n, it is expected that a lower amount of 
money will be derived from the local property tax and a higher percent 
of the total money will be derived from student tuition. 
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A wide diversity of teacher education projects have been awarded mainly 
to the Stout and Madison campuses of the University of Wisconsin System. 
Since the purpv>ses of the projects r.re mixed, it is difficult to estimate 
the amount of money being allocatud for teacher education specifically. 
A large amount of in-service '.s done through the un::versity system and 
certainly they prepare vocational teachers to become teachers but, a 
minor amount of funding is given ov^r directly to teacher education. 
Rather, teacher education is taken care of through the Education Professional 
Development Act (EPOA). The EPDA funding for the state this year approx- 
imated $100,000. These funds will be spent mainly at the Stout and 
Madision campuses with some of the money being spent at the Department of 
Public Instruction (DPI) and at the State Board office for graduate in- 
terns. 



Funds Expended by Slates for Vocat ional Education * 



The reader is cautioned with regard co Table* 12 which was prepared 
for the purpose of comparing funding among the states. It is not known 
if the figures shown represent true totals in that they may not include 
all program support. Also, there is a lack of uniformity in accounting 
procedures among states. Thus, totals may not reflect the full effort 
being given to vocational educaf.ion within the states by levels. Since 
these are the data submitted by the separate states as totals expended 
for program, they are the figures used for comparison between the states 
in the following paragraphs. 

For Che fiscal year 1975, the states showing the greatest emphasis by 
percent enrollment at the secondary level in descending order were: Illinois, 
78%; Indiana 66.6%; and Ohio 62.5%. The highest percents of monies were expended 
by [llinois 78%, Indiana, 67%, .;pd Ohio, 62.5%. (These figures do not reflect, 
as may be r-iggested, a trend oi enphasis toward one level or the other particu- 
larly in th^ State of Illinois nor the anticipated 600% increase in state fund- 
ing, anticipated for the fiscal year 1976 in Indiana. 

In descending order, the state showing the greatest emphasis by per- 
cent enrollment at the secondary level were: Illinois 78%; Indiana 67%; 
Ohio 63%. Wisconsin showed the lowest amount of funding, 7.8% at this 
level while providing educational services for 39.5% of the total vocational 
education student body withia the state. The 39.3% enrollment reflects 
the approximate allotment of Federal fi.mds by the Suale Board of Vocational 
Education in that state. 

Recalling that Federal funding is based in population within the 
states. Table 12 does not reflect agreement between funding and percent 
01 students served within the states. A definite funding emphasis was 
seen for fiscal year 1975 in the states of Michigan ranking first in 
expenditures and third in population, Minnesota ranking fourth in expen- 
ditures and sixth in population and Iowa ranking sixth in expenditures 
and seventh in population. A definite ae-emphasis was realised in Wis- 
consin in that it expended the least amount of money of tiie seven states 
at the secondary level yet ranked fifth in population. 

Emphasis in post-secondary education is reflected by the percent of 
funds expended. In descending order, percent of expenditures were Wis- 
consin 73%; Iowa 68.3%; Minnes'.ta 59.1%. Comparing funds expended 
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with population figures Wisconsin ranked first in post-secondary 
expenditures and ranked fifth in population, Minnesota ranked second 
in funding and sixth in population. Illinois ranked third in expend- 
itures and first in population and Iowa ranked fourth in expenditures 
and seventh In population. 

^ Of the states considere. in the study, Wisconsin ranks first, 
19.1%, in funds expended for adult vocational education followed by 
Iowa with 11.7% and Minnesota with 5.3%. In conclusion . Table 12 
presents data indicating that in FY 1975, Michigan, Ohio and Indiana 
emphasized secondary education, Wxsconsin, Minnesota and iowa emphasized 
post-secondary education and Wisconsin, Iowa and Ohio emphasized odult 
vocational education. However, the ranking changes when consider.:tion 
is given to percent of students served at each of these levels with 
regard to funds expended. In descending order the states emphasizing 
funding in vocational education at various Jevels are: secondary 
Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio; post-secondary, Wisconsin, Michigan'and 
Illinois; and adult vocational, A^isconsin, Iowa and Ohio. 



Table 1^: fuids bif^wki for yocdti'^fial [Jjcjiio'i fvuvra;;!^ • f'y HV:. 
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CHAPTER IV 



STATE AND LOCAL STRUCTURES EFFECTING VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION DELIVERY 

States vary widely in their administrative structures and delivery 
pattern relating to public education in general and to vocational educa- 
tion specitically. This chapter will describe rome of these variations. 

Administrative Structures Effecting Vocational Education Delivery 

Important to the delivery of vocational education within the separate 
states are their administrative structures relating to education in general 
Appendix A provides organizational charts of these administrative struc- 
tures responsible for such education. Stuc- f these organizational 
charts reveals that with the exception of l^.^iana and Wisconsin, voca- 
tional education both at the secondar>- and pos t -secondary levels ic- the 
responr.bxlity of general public education. As of November, 1975, 
Indiana had established a separate state board for the administration of 
vocational education as did Wisconsin in 1917, in accord with the Smith- 
Hugbes Act, under Chapter 494 (Inf^iana Public Law No. 227 , 1975 and 
Wisconsin Sessions, 1917). 

Figure 4 is provided the reader and is an extraction taken from the 
organizational charts found in Appendix A. The purpose of Figure 4 is to 
Illustrate the line relationships and the directness or remoteness of 
administration for vocational education in each of the states. The most 
direct administration of vocational education i.^ found in Indiana and 
Wisconsin were separate state boards exists whose directors are respon- 
sible for the delivery of vocational education in their respective states. 
By referre.1 to Appendix B-2, it may be observed that the division of 
vocational education in Indiana at the secondary level falls under the 
direction of an associate superintendent and the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. This is separate from the State Board of Vocational 
and Technical Education in that state, but program contracts are awarded 
to the division from the state board. Wisconsin is similar only more re- 
mote in the IJne relationship for 'secondary vocational education. In 
this state, programs are run by the director of the BlJreau for Career and 
Manpower Development under the Division of Instructional Services which 
reports to :he Deputy State Superintendent and the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

As may be seen in Figure 5, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota and 
"c^S?"^^" focused on the administration of the state plan. Members 

of Minnesota's State Board for Vocational Education are the same members 
who serve on the Minnesota State Board of Education; however, the bus- 
iness of both boards is addressed separately. Boards administering the 
state plan in Iowa, Illinois, Ohio and Michigan have authority over all 
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public education in their states with a portion of that responsibility 
given to the administration of vocational education. 

The executive officers of the boards in five states: Illinois, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, and Ohio are identified as the persons who 
have jurisdiction over K-12 public education in their states. In 
Wisconsin the position of Super in tendenc of Puulic Instruction is an 
elected position. However, this person is not the executive officer of 
the State >Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education. The 
states of Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio and Wisconsin the executive 
officers are appointed by their state boards. In Iowa and Illinois this 
rerson is appointed by the Governor, Members of the board administrating 
vocational education vary from eight members in Michigan cu twenty-three 
members in Ohio. (See Figure 5). The members of the board are appointed 
by the Governor in the states of Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
In Iowa these appointments must be approved by two-thirds of the members 
of the Senate and not more than five members can be of the same politi- 
cal party. In Wisconsin, these appointments are subject to the confirma- 
tion by the Senate. Michigan and Ohio elect their board members. Ohio's 
board members are elected by congressional district. Michigan's members 
are nominated by party conventions and elected at large. 

Patterns for Vocational Education Delivery 

Illinois 

Included in the role of the local elementary school agency is pro- 
vision for the exploration or awareness programs for younger children K- 
8. To promote this endeavor, Illinois has provided the occupational in- 
formation programs for students through the Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education. This program is a segment of a total career education 
program which extends from early childhood through adulthood. The infor- 
mation program encompasses career-awareness , self-awareness and career 
exploration activities. Such activities are integrated within the regular 
curriculum. Programs are supported by contracts for the development of 
curriculum materials. State funds were originally used to develop these 
programs without additional aid from federal sources. 

The role of the local secondary school agency is to deliver quality 
vocational programs which meet the needs of the communities in which pro- 
grams exist. Accepted secondary programs are comprehensive in that 
sequential programs are offered in five occupational areas: applij^d 
biological and agricultural; business, marketing and management; health; 
industrial oriented; and personal and public service. Guidelines for 
the planning of sequential programs at the secondary level have been pre- 
pared by the state. Each section has been printed in a separate publica- 
tion for use by instructors. It is hoped that such publications would 
provide an impact on sequencing courses within districts and an articu- 
lation of courses between area vocational centers and participating school 
districts. Approximately 70% of the secondary institutions have compre- 
hensive programs. (See Figures 6 and 7). 
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Figures : State Board Adinldstratior of VoLalioiul iiducation 
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I"i;',ure ft: Secondary Area Vocar!on.nl Centers 
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Figure 7: Secondary Area Vocational Center Development 
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Vocational education falls under the authority of the Division of Vo- 
cational and Technical Education. For purposes of administration and de- 
livery the state is divided into six regions containing approxiiiately 700 
Local Education Agencies (LEA's) that offer over 8,000 specific vocational 
educational programs. (See Figure 8). Within these regions are 29 
Area Vocational Cencers that have been constructed in the last ten years 
since 1965. Regions adhere to county line devisiors. 

At the secondary and post-secondc.ry levels, each LEA must submit a 
one and five year plan. This plan presents a profile of the anticipated 
program offerings services to be offered, how programs will be offered and 
what resources will be used. Th'^ olan must meet the needs of the community 
it serves. The one and five year plan is updated annually for the purposes 
of improvement of local programs, accountability of state and federal funds 
and for the facilitation of state-level planning. Guidelines are furnished 
the local districts by the state board to assist them in writing the plan. 
This then becomes part of the Illinois Evaluation System. Phase I of this 
system involves the LEA staff whose task becomes one of planning occupational 
programs suited for local students. Through careful planning, culminatin 
in a planning document for each LEA within the state, this local plan 
is completed annually and submitted to the state office and serves as a 
contractual agreement between the LEA and the state office. This local 
plan outlines the total occupational program, including the identification 
of the administration organization of the LEA, a listing of personnel, 
program objectives, a description of the local directed evaluation system, 
a description of program offerings, and a description of how community 
and school resources will be utilized as well as the ancillary services 
needed to provide the program. In Phase II, the plan is reviewed by the 
LEA governmental board and is forwarded to the state office for review and 
evaluation. The plan is then either approved or not approved by the state 
director. The local agency is measured against its own potential within its 
own surroundings. Things considered are class performance, demographic 
characteristics, financial resources, and training opportunities within the 
community. Phase III consists of two or three-day on-site evaluations of 
a selected number of LEA's each year. During this phase, a team of indivi- 
duals selected from outside the districts gather and analyze the information 
concerning the total programs offerings of the LEA. The members are selected 
from state staff from thrp*" groups of individuals: educators who have demon- 
strated teaching, couns^ or administrative experience in occupational 
education; business, in. liLry or labor representatives who have in the past 
shown concern for o. cup.itiionl education; and former occupational education; 
business, industry r labor representatives who have in the past shown concern 
for occupational c ication: and former occupational students. As can be seen, 
these groups represent th-: producer, consumer and products of occupational 
education. Each \li it : n team is headed by a team leader responsible for 
leading two or thrc .sits a year. Team leaders come from business and in- 
dustry; community college presidents, deans and instructors; secondary school 
superintendents, principals, occupational education directors and instructors 
and regional superintendents. Team size varies as to the size of the LEA being 
evaluated. Normally the size is from 4 to 25 team members. The team responsi- 
bility is for the total assessment of the LEA in making specific suggestions for 
improvement. Their main concerns are with sdminis trative organization, per- 
sonnel, objectives evaluation, location of resources, guidance services, stu- 
dents served, and occupational program. 



Figure 8 : Service Regions the Illinois Department of Adult, 
Vocational and Technical Education 
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There are seven functional units that participate in this program 
approval and evaluation process. Their duties are to appraise the vocational 
program at the local level, regional directors serve the entire state with 
1 system of approval and evaluation. Occupational consultant unit consists 
..f the five comprehensive areas mentioned previously. The professional, 
curriculum and development unit promotes a mix of contract and special ser- 
vices. Their function is to approve vocational education courses, teachers 
and taaching materials. They also coordinate in-service for teachers, up- 
grade and use career education techniques. Special programs that prepare 
local vocational administrators, career guidance coordinators, and curricu- 
lum development specialists are provided by this group. This group also 
directs the Regional Vocational Curriculum Center which is one of seven 
such national centers. In addition there is a special program unit which 
serves the hard to reach or hard to teach students. They work in areas 
where there is high dropout or high unemployment, as well as, areas bur-* 
dened by chronic depression. The Manpower Development and Training Unit 
supports Manpower Training as state and federal Manpower agencies see 
that they are needed through contracts with local agencies. Their mission 
is to train, upgrade or retrain people in occupational area in which 
there are shortages of qualified personnel. 

Another aspect of Illinois vocational education delivery is the vehicle 
of the Joint Agreement. Under this type of agreement programs and 
services are provided jointly in cases where they would not be feasible 
alone. To meet this end, the school code has been amended several times 
to allow for cooperation between districts and to provide administrative 
and fiscal guides to guarantee all participating districts reception of 
equitable treatment. Joint ?3reements that are funded become the respon- 
sibility of the Division of Vocational and Technical Education and are 
operated under che school code. Approval for programs under the joint 
agreement receive approval through the local annual plan which requires that 
a copy of any joint agreement under which a vocational program is operated 
and funded by aooended to the Plan. 

Post-secondary institutions are known as Community Colleges in Illinois 
and are separate from the institutions of higher education. Some of the 
institutions of higher education will accept students from associate 
degree programs with full credit for the courses taken withrn the Community 
College structure while others will not. Requirements at various Community 
Colleges vary with regards to graduation requirements so that transfer of 
credits between Community Colleges also vary. (See Figure 9). 
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The State Board of Vocational and Technical Education has designated 
48 districts for area vocational programs in Indiana. Thirty-eight of 
these districts are complete and have operating programs. These programs 
are considered to be 100% comprehensive in their offerings. Figure 10 pre- 
sents a map which displays the numbering of the designated areas as well 
as those areas that are complete and those that are under feasibility 
studies. As of fiscal year 1976, two area vocational programs Tvej 
under planning and development, six areas had completed feasibility 
studies, twenty-three had area programs available with, a central facilitv 
and thirteen were able to provide programs without a central facility. The 



Figure 9 : Illinois Public Community Collegt- Istrlcts 
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Figure 10: 



AREA VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN INDIANA 1975 
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purpose of the area vocational education concept is to further the avail- 
ability of secondary, post- secondary and adult vocational educatior: programs 
in local communities. In districts having a central facility, students 
spend part of their day in the area vocational school; the remaining time 
is spent in the home school, where instruction related to specific voca- 
tional interests required for high school graduation are given. It is 
thought that by the mass utilization of the area vocational education pro- 
gran/j there will be less duplication and more efficient use of state and 
federal dollars. These programs serve to compliment the vocational educa- 
tion programs being offered in the more than 320 comprehensive high schools 
in Indiana. Secondary vocational education students who complete high 
school may go directly into skilled jobs, undertake advanced technical 
study, enter apprenticeship or pursue professional college training. 

The Indiana vocational college system responsible for secondary 
vocational education up to and including the associate degree is repre- 
sented in thirteen regions throughout Indiana. Post-secondary education 
within these regions is not considered to be comprehensive, therefore 
students wishing to take a program not offered in their own district may 
take courses or programs in other districts. Thus, a cot prehensive pro- 
gram is devised between the efforts extended by Vincennes University, 
the extension and division of general and technical studies offered through 
the four university consortium. Each of these institutions has areas of 
expertise and through the consortium system a comprehensive program is 
offered. 

Adult vocational education is offered by local institutions. Courses 
arc arranged based on need. Adult vocational education programs are 
designed to meet local needs. These needs are expressed through local ad- 
visory conmiittecfl, businesB and Industry and the desires of the local 
people. Adult programs are offered in the forty-eight area secondary 
Hchoolfl ao well as through tht; vinlversity system. Participating univer- 
sltlcB nre Vincennes University, a two-year system with two sites, 
Indlann University with six regional extensions, Purdue University with 
four regional exfensiono, Indiana State University with one additional 
nite. and Hall-State University. 

Advisory committees are formed for every local system at the secondary 
level. One exists for each occupational area in addition to one with an 
overall prospective. The trend at the post-seocndary level is to utilize 
advisory coinmltteefj for every occupational area. Regional boards of trust- 
ee?! within the thirteen post-secondary regions offer advice in addition 
to thon<i advisory rommittces. 

A number of problems arliu? at the state board level. One is the 
problem of articulation between the secondary and post-secondary systems. 
Other problema ar(f d<»f inlnK the mLsslonH and goals of the new structure. 
Thi'ro la the probl<»m of coordination on a statewide basis on trying to 
|)r()vL(l(' delivery ayHtemn without unnecessary duplications. Working with 
luHtltutlons wh<.»re they have traditionally made their own decisions pre- 
srntti y<?t another problem. The thrust is toward a statewide coordinated 
rflort to form n coii I i t ion with th<* secondary and post-secondary system. 
VAtortti are* beln^, miide to provide advance placement through the mechanism 
of teatlnK for rntry Into tlie pofjt-aecondary system. Identification of tiasks 
aloHK with f]<*Mlr('<j roinpetipru: Ii'H <I() much for the artlrulatlon process. 

Am in other states, propr let/iry schoohi exists. Indiana publir voca- 
tional education Is not In competition with these private proprietary 
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schools. However, if manpower needs are not met, they do feel an obligation 
to go into a specified regional area and provide education where manpower 
ne^ds are not being met. Secondary schools do contract with private pro- 
prietary schools for the delivery of programs such as cosmetology. At the 
post-secondary level some contracting is done with certain health facili- 
ties which also provide the personnel for instruction of such piograms 
such as the lice nsed practical nurse (LPN) . 

Indiana has two two-year institutions that would be comparable to 
community colleges in other states. One is at Vincpnnes University anc' 
nearby at Jasper, Indiana which specializes in cabinetry, electronics and 
piano making. These colleges found their origins in what was known as the 
old Junior College System and now fall into the category of community col- 
leges. ITiey have a career division which provides for a vocational area. 
Their function is to provide vocational education for high school graduated 
and, wh.. ;e not being the norm, for some GED completers. Also at the post- 
secondarv level is the Inaima VoCcJ tional-Technical College (IVTC) system 
developed some twelve years which provides vocational education mainly to 
dropouts from high school as well as high school graduates. Some of the 
courses are taught at a high school level while others are more technical 
and may lead to an associate, degree. Program development is dependent upon 
the desires and needs of studen^-s. (See Figure 11). 

Generally credits earned at t..p two-year institutions ;^ire not directly 
transferrable to the four-year coUe; os and universities, however students 
may test out at these universities and certainly their credits earned at 
the two-year institutions are considered as credits that may be transferred. 
Credits earned at Vincemies University are more likely to be transferrable 
to four-year insitutions since they are North-Central accredited. However, 
transfer of credits at the four-year institution is dependent upon the 
acceptance of the credits by the registrar at the entry university. Cre- 
dits are readily transferrable between associate degree programs within 
the state as are credits within four-year university programs. 

F.lcmentary schools in Indiana provide awareness of vocational educa- 
tion careers in the seventh, eighth and ninth grades. 

IOWA 

Administratively the Career Education Division under the Area Schools 
and Career Kducatlon Branch of the Department of Public Instruction is 
organized in a different manner from other states. The structure provides 
for a Director and three additional key leadership positions: a Chief 
of Post-Secondary Career Education with 5 consultants, a Chief of Elemen- 
tary Secondary Career Education with 8 consultants, and a Chief of Support 
Services with consul tatns. This structure evolved about seven years ago 
in an attempt to better fulfill the requirements of the 1968 Vocational 
Education Amendments, Management. By Objectives (MBO) is used to identify 
role responsibilities for this staff in their leadership ctivities. Con- 
sultants with specific expertise in an area assist at both instructional 
Jevels even though a/ifligncd to a specific level. The Support Services 
section has responsibility for the development of the state plan and con- 
tains a research unit which has recently developed the Career Education 
Needs Information System (CENTS). Essentially this unit is responsible for 
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Figure 11 : 
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Indiana Vocational Tachnlcal CoMtga 
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Indiana Vocational Technical College 
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Evanivitle, Indiana 47710 
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JEFFERSONVILLC'REGION 13 
Indiana Vocational Tachnicai Collage 
610 Spring Street 
Jefferionville, Indiana 471X 
Phona 81 3/22B -6607 
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the research in the Division. 

In the past ten years, Iowa has experienced major changes in its 
educational delivery system. Responsibility for education remains at the 
local level with program approval for reimbursement and funding purposes 
remaining within the realm of the Department of Public Instruction. 

Elementary through high school aged children are educated through 
the efforts of 450 local school districts. 

Secondary and post-secondary education is provided through Merged 
Area Schools. These are schools which offer vocational or technical 
education training or retraining; or, and area community college which 
offers liberal arts/college transfer programs as well as vocational/ 
technical training. 

In Iowa, secondary schools are considered to be educational institu- 
tions that provide career education programs, services, and activities 
for students in any grade 7 through 12. These secondary schools are 
administered under 15 Area Education Agencies (AEA's) whose boundaries 
are conterminous with the boundaries of the merged areas. (See Figure 12). 
The agency is governed by a board directors, which identifies and serves 
children from under 5 years of age through gr^de 12 who require special 
education. Service is provided directly or by contractual arrangement 
with public or private agencies these special education programs. Ser- 
vices include media services, and other services requested by the local 
boards of education, such as, data processing and in-service education 
for teachers. These do not duplicate programs and services provided by 
the area schools. Since Iowa is markedly rural, delivery of education 
at the local level is somewhat difficult. To provide better delivery 
of education, jointly administered programs are administered through 
mutual agreements between two or more secondary schools, or between a 
secondary school and a merged area school. A merged area is defined as 
1 of 15 geographical areas in Iowa where two or more school systems or 
parts thereof have merged resources to establish and operate a vocational 
school or a community college. As can be seen by referral to Figure 12, 
26 major campuses are operated within these merged areas. These co-educ- 
ational institutions are operated under an "open-door" policy and are open 
to hi^^h school students who qualify for the special programs offered. 
However, the main thrust is to provide post-secondary education to post- 
high school aged lowans. 

For the past 5 year period approximately 65% of the total funding 
in vocational education has gone to the development of the post-secondary 
level of instruction. This may continue or change based on identified 
needs of students and e^iployers. Presently comprehensive vocational 
education programs, are offered in 5 occupational areas within the state 
either through joint agreement or through merged area schools. Five 
Associate Degrees are offered in Arts, Science, Applied Arts, Applied 
Science and General studies. Up to 16 credit hours are in many cases 
transferable to Regent institutions. Transfer of credits between the 
merged area schools is road • ly done. 

Vocational education is viewed as a part of career education. 
Figure 13, presents a diagram of their conceptunli^^ation of how career 
and vocational education fits into the societal milieu. 

Adult education, often referred to as supplementary education, is 
usually presented through short courses although some courses of study 
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Figure 13: 
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at this level last as long as three years. The main focus at this level 
of instruction is upgrading of adults in their occupational areas. Before 
1960 all adult education was conducted by LEA's. After 1967 these pro- 
grams were administered by area community colleges or merged area schools 
and offered at facilities belonging to a local school system or local 
business. 

Fo ur year institutions of higher education provide both preservice 
and inservice training for teachers. Funding in support of vocational 
teacher education is dealt with through a contact with each of 3 major 
state universities and Drake University. This agreement takes place 
between the ins titution and the Career Education Division, i Additional 
training of vocational educators also takes place at private colleges of 
which there are 24. 

The State Board Staff indicate a major problem for vocational educa- 
tion is to become a part of the whole effort of education in general. 

Thus far it has been an isolated entity. Another problem is that 
of articulation between the local school districts and the merge 
area schools and between the merged area schools and the 
university structure. In getting up to date in preparing for the coming 
of the 21st Century there is a need to identify new and emerging occupa- 
tions and to make thrusts forward in the major service areas and in 
the adult education curriculum in preparation for the future. Rehabil- 
itation of prisoners and their education will be dealt with in the local 
community. There must be an effort made to restructure in order to 
eliminate working across agencies to facilitate such things ac education 
and rehabilitation. Serious efforts must be put forth to facilitate 
effective career awareness and exploration in education so that young 
people can move from a chosen cluster of occupations to a final choice 
of an occupation. It is thought that the greatest help to vocational 
education is the greater emphasis being put on career education programs. 

Michigan 

Career Education Planning Districts (CEPD) have been established in 
Michigan for purposes of planning and activity coordination for vocational 
education. (See Figure 14). Each of the 50 CEPD's has a council composed 
of representatives of K-12 districts, intermediate districts, and community 
colleges located within the CEPD boundary. Half of the members on the 
CEPD council represent expertise outside the field of education. Each 
council has a CEPD coordinator who coordinates program planning and pro- 
gram applications. The coordinator is also responsible for submitting 
recommendations to the state for program implementation. 

One of the subcommittees within the CEPD council is responsible 
for vocational education activities. This committee is comprised of 
vocational education directors, community college deans, and principals 
of area centers who develop applications for vocational programs within 
the state. Applications are presented to the entire CEPD council for 
review. Though the CEPD council is considered to be a rubber stamp at 
times, the subcoimnittee docs indulge in hard bargaining. State personnel 
say that the effectiveness of CEPD councils varies. 

Initial competencies have been cxtablished at the secondary and 
post-secondary levels of instruction which allows for "open-entry" 
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Figure 14 : 

CAREER EDUCATION PLANNING DISTRICTS 
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and "open-exit*' instruction. This system occurs within Michigan's 
Area Vocational Centers. (See Figure 15). Secondary students en- 
rolled in vocational programs attend area vocational centers in hal.! 
day bl*:)cks and attend regular classes at their home school the al- 
ternate half day. This prevents segregation of vocational students 
from re^^^lw high school students. 

In order to qualify to offer vocational education within a service 
area in Michigan, th^ secondary program plans must include 15 vocational 
program options as r (julrement, Michigan state personnel prefer that 5 
different occupational fields be presented; however, r.his is not a re- 
quirement. 

Approximately 89,000 pf^.ople are enrolled in vocational and tech- 
nical education programs in Michigan's 29 communltv and junior colleges 
and 10 of Michigan's public four-year colleges and universities. Their 
goal is preparation for initial employment, job upgrading and/or updat- 
ing of present job skills. Nearly 50% of the people enrolled in Michi- 
gan's community and junior colleges are enrolled in vocational-techni- 
cal education programs. (See Figure 16.) 

In 1965 the Michigan State Board of Education recognized the 
community college as a prime deliverer of post-secondary vocational 
education. However, as late as 1966 political battle continued between 
intermediate school districts and community colleges concerning who 
should be responsible for providing secondary vocational education. This 
conflict was resolved in 1967 with state board action recognizing a 
variety of delivery systems for vocational education, and at that time, 
a number of rural community colleges were sold to electorates to deliver 
a dual system of secondary and post-secondary vocational education. 
Because of great financial burdens and a change of state funding patterns, 
this trend did not continue. Though successful joint delivery has been 
carried on in some areas, the community college for the most part, has 
found funding to be a problem. 

Relating to administration, Michigan vocational personnel believe 
that their vocational division can no longer afford the luxery of subject 
matter specialists. The philosophy is that subjcrt matter expertise 
should be at the local level allowing a small number of state staff to be 
organized according to function with two branches representing operations 
and delivery. 

State department personnel say that community colleges particularly 
in rural regions of Michigan may not demonstrate the quality vocational- 
technical services that a technical institute may more readily offer. 
Nevertheless, within the community college delivery system, a more bal- 
anced perception of educational needs is available. The main disadvan- 
tage of the community college for vocational education rVUvery is that 
some educators view vocational education as a step child in relation 
to liberal arts and transfer programs. An advantage to the community 
college setting for providing vocational education is the established 
acceptable image of the community college as an educational agency. 
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Figure 15: SECONDARY AREA VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CENTERS 
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Figure 16: 

OPERATING COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICTS IN MICHIGAN 

i- SEPTEMBER, 1973 
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Michigan state personnel with the support of Michigan legislators are 
facilitating articulation through the implementation of performance objectives. 
State personnel believe that vocational students should be able to move from th 
skill level attained in the secondary level and re-enter education with the 
same skill level in the post-secondary level. In a statewide effort to adopt 
the performance objectives, 1,000 teachers participated in development of 
of objectives and over 1,000 employers reviewed the objectives. The final 
objectives were printed and sent to each school district for adoption. 
School district personnel were free to reject the printed objectives; how- 
ever, they were expected to create objectives of equal or greater quality 
than the statewide objectives. 

Through secondary and DOst-secondar>' education institutions' 
role statements, articulation agreements, and the adaption of performance 
objectives, Michigan vocational leaders hope to institute 
long-range articulation. To establish the adopted objectives js an oper- 
ational part of the instructional process, .5 million dollars of voc- 
ational monies are to be used for inservice education for teachers in all 
educational levels. As members of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools VETECS Consortium, >Michigan vocational educators are reviewing 
the second layer of objectives developing them through task analyses and 
objective reference tests. 

Michigan state vocational personnel believe that vocational programs 
should not be confined to the secondary or to the post-secondary level; 
consequently, vocational delivery has been designed to allow students to 
enter vocational education at either educational level with their existing 
skills and to develop their skills to their c^'pacit/. Identical perfor- 
mance objectives provide the framework for curriculun. in both secondary 
and post-secondary levels of vocational ducation; therefore, both entry- 
level and technician level skills are taught in che cc.imunity college. 

The major role of Michigan's four year college or university as they 
relate to vocational education in Michigan is to provide for certification 
of vocational teachers. State personnel believe that universities are not 
able to provide the quality technical courses needed for up-grading vo- 
cational teachers skills, so they provide state-financed internships for 
teachers to enter appropriate educational or industrial institutions for 
training. 

A major problem in vocational education in Michigan is the lack of 
long-range planning at the local level. The community college has been 
participating in future projections to some extent; however, the procedure 
could be greatly improved. A special committee on the state staff has been 
appointed to develop a long-range plan for vocational education involving 
the CEPD districts. 

Another area of concern is that the state aid act has reduced the 
amount of operating money available to school districts. This limits the 
amount of vocational education funds that can be given to school districts, 
for example, the local districts must match \ tional monies on a 50-50 
basis for equipment expenses. During fiscal ^ _^r 1975, the state approved 
$2,100,000 for secondary vocational programs equipment expenditures. The 
state gave an additional $200,000 to the districts during the year. In 
FY 1976, since state funds are reduced, there is six to seven hundred- 
thousand dollars of equipment money that the schools will not be able to use. 
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According to state personnel, Michigan is not facing serious finan- 
cial difficulty. A larger amount of state aid money woulJ be beneficial 
to finance the added cost; nevertheless, the deficit I3 viewed as a min- 
imal amount, three to four million dollars. The reirjbusement of voca- 
tional programs has diminished to 75% of the added cost in comparison to 
100% reimbursement in past years. 

There is a need for local vocational program articulation. A demon- 
stration project has been conducted for three years between a community 
college and an area center. During fiscal year 1976, the state is plan- 
ning to present three meetings throughout Michigan to desiramiriate the 
the information learned as a result of the project. 

The Michigan schools have adopted the use of performance objectives 
in classrooms; however, putting the performance- objectives into practice 
presents a challenge. During fiscal year 1976, performance objectives 
were to be used in the classroom. To anmend this problem, inservice 
programs are being conducted to initiate the use of performance objectives 
by the teachers . 

Initiating vocational education area centers in the Detroit area 
having eight regions representing eight superintendents and eight local 
boards presents a challenge to state coordination by department personnel. 
After a desegregation court order and rulings of a federal judge, Detroit 
agreed to build five area centers within the next five and one-half years 
with twenty-two million city dollars matching state funds. 

Transportation of students to area vocational centers and shared 
time programs present problems related to distance, causing high expen- 
ditures o.i the state level to finance busing operations. (See Figure 15). 

In addition, improvements are needed in local short term planning, 
and there is a need for vocational educators to interact and cooperate 
with each other. More information is needed on jobs available for 
vocational students. 



Minnesota 

Minnesota has not established vocational education planning regions 
as such, but two regional planning efforts have divided the state into 
Special Education Cooperative Units (SECU) and Educational Cooperative 
Service Units (ECSU) . The ECSU's comprise 11% of Minnesota. Minnesota's 
governor is investigating the possibility of one planning base for pre- 
school and K-12 educational programs. 

Minnesota has 443 local independent secondary school districts and 
3 intermediate school districts, 20 of the districts do not offer voca- 
tional programs. Of the >^'stricts receiving financial aid, eighty dis- 
tricts have 1 or two vo litional programs while the remaining school dis- 
tricts provide 3 or more >cational programs. The 271 districts involved 
in cooperative centers offer from 5 to 80 programs. 

Minnesota's cooperative center concept began in 1969 with two pilot 
projects. One project involved transporting teachers and the other pro- 
ject involved transporting students. Generally, the largest school 
district in the cooperative unit houses a majority of the vocational pro- 
grams and serves as the administrative center; however, a variety 
of operating facilities may be used. In Minnesota th^ term ''center" 
refers to operating f acility(ies) that may serve a variety of service 
areas. 
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Minnesota's cooperative centers' daily time schedule is based on three 2- 
hour blocks of time, so that vocational studetns attend a 2-hour instruc- 
tional block per day, 

Minnesota state vocational personnel have prdposed a minimum require- 
ment of from 12 to 15 program options by 1979. (See Figure 17). 

Minnesota has 33 vocational-technical schools called Area Vocational- 
Technical Institutes (AVTI's). (See Figure 18). Thirty of the AVTI's 
function as a part of the local K-12 school and 3 are part of the inter- 
mediate school districts. These 33 schools, housed in 34 buildings are 
costing an estimated 100 million dollars. They are administered by elected 
members of the local board of education, a local superintendent and a dir- 
ector of vocational-technical education. The AVTI's offer 450 different 
programs and enroll 29,000 students. They have a record 92 percent place- 
ment of their students. The first area school began in 1950, and were 
formed as an aftermath of old war production programs that existed through- 
out the state. 

Any student under the age of 21 who possesses a high school diploma 
or its equivalent may attend an AVTI tuition free. Students who are over 
21 years of age must pay a tuition of $2 per day providing they are res- 
idents of Minnesota, and $5 per day if they are non-residents of Minnesota. 
State funds totaling 5.2 million doallars are set aside for post-secondary 
vocational education for fiscal year 1976, and 12 million dollars are set 
aside for secondary vocational education. 

There are 20 community colleges in Minnesota that operate independently 
of the AVTI's and some of these colleges offer vocational education. Ap- 
proximately eight years ago the community colleges represented twice the 
enrollment of the AVTI's. Presently AVTI enrollments exceed community 
college enrollments by 30-40 percent. 

Within the last five years universities have become interested in 
AVTI programs. In most state universities, a two-year vocational or tech- 
nical program in an Area Vocational-Technical Institute is equated to 70 
university credits, however, the University of Minnesota and the state's 
community colleges allow 45 credits while one state university allows 90 
credits. 

Since 1965 AVTI programs have operated on the basis of competencies. 
A standard curriculum is available for all programs in AVTI. Each student 
receives the same program of instruction and is free to complete the pro- 
gram at his own rate. A diploma, a degree, or credits may be awarded to 
a student depending on the students' needs; however, the competencies that 
a student achieves are considered to be primary focus and concern " the 
AVTI. 

Primary focus of vocational education programming is at the post- 
secondary level. Minnesota state personnel justify this focus on the 
grounds that more highly skilled workers may be trained in the post- 
secondary setting. Since high schools offer a variety of educational 
programs to students, less time is available for vocational education. 
The minimum number of instructional hours in the Area Vocational Technical 
Institute is 6 hours/day totaling 30 hours/week opposed to the 2 hours 
of instruction per day totaling 10 hours /week in the secondary level. 
Minnesota state personnel are proud of the low unemployment rate of 18- 
25 year olds in their state in relation to the unemployment data for this 
age group in other states. 
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LOCATIONS OF MINNESOTA'S 33 
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The three objectives of Minnesota secondary vocational education are 
preparation for ^mploymeiit, in-depth career exploration in one field, 
and the development of prepostsecondary competencies for employment. 

In Minnesota, university personnel are responsible for providing an 
annual three week (120 hours) preservice workshop for non-degree teachers. 
School administrators are responsible for arranging for the non-degree 
teacher to attend the workshop. Minnesota supports this workshop with 
state monies and $6,000 to $7,000 of Part B - -)nies each year. 

Minnesota state personnel cite a nuinber of problems relating to the 
delivery of vocational education at both the secondary and post-secondary 
levels of instruction. 

Secondary school districts are not required to offer vocational 
education, and even though the state constitution implies that 
Minnesota should offer education that meet student needs, 20 districts 
do not offer vocational education. The drop-out rate is low in Minnesota. 
Of those who finish high school, 70% will not finish college. 

A number of citizens of Minnasota believe that vocational education 
is forcing the reorganization and consolidation of local school districts. 
Many of these people do not want to consolidate. 

Loss of administrative power when forming cooperative agreements is 
another problem at the secondary level. The superintendent of the large 
district may support vocational education and offer a variety of quality 
programs to his students. However, joining with surrounding school dis- 
tricts to involve all students in a center would require the establish- 
ment of a governing board comprised of all superintendents in the coop- 
erating school districts. If these small school districts join the larg- 
er school district, the superintendent of the large school district may 
contribute 80% of the students but have only 25% of the administrative 
power. Few superintendents of large districts want to involve themselves 
in this situation. To provide an incentive for forming cooperative center's, 
state vocational personnel offer funds for supplies in coope.-ative centers. 

Vocational personnel are criticized for being parocial in the hand- 
ling of funds at the post-secondary level. The Area Vocational Technical 
Institutes do not offer athletic programs or studies of the arts. There- 
fore students are not considered to have the "finishing" that they may 
receive from other schools. Vocational personnel are constantly reminding 
others that the mission of the AVTI's is job preparation. 

Anticipating needs of industry for new and emerging occupations and 
expanding existing occupations is a constant challenge. Environmental 
studies, atomic energy and non-destructive testing are examples of pro- 
grams developed from anticipating labor market demand, 

The problem of matching production of trained workers to manpower 
needs continues to be a challenge. The practice of relating funding to 
level of placement is a strong tool in controlling over production in 
some fields. 

Becuase the AVTI system represents a substantial amount of vocational 
funds and a greater enrollment than community colleges, there is some 
pressure from AVTI's and community colleges to merge. Vocational person- 
nel, however, are not interested in becoming a second-rate curriculuip. 
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Ohio 

In Ohio there are six types of secondary school districts: city, 
local, exempted village, county, and joint vocational school districts. 
These Ohio school districts have been organized into 101 vocational ed- 
ucation planning districts to deliver secondary and adult vocational 
education. (See Figure 19). Of the total 101 VEPD's 32 are single dis- 
tricts where the jurisdiction of the vocational planning district coin- 
cides with that of the school district, 20 are contract districts made 
up of a combination of school districts and 54 are joint vocational 
school districts. Because the planning district also serves as the oper- 
ating agency the personnel within the VEPD have a strong motivation to 
work together. 

Ohio state personnel require that there be an enrollment of at least 
1,500 students in grades 9-12, a minimum of 20 classes, and twelve dif- 
ferent occupational taxonomy programs. No more than four of the 12 pro- 
grams may be cooperative. 

All of the states make it possible for K-12 school districts to 
serve three functions: service area, operating agency and operating 
facility. However, because of the inadequate financial base of the K-12 
district structure, a number of districts in Ohio must cooperate to offer 
vocational education to students. 

Vocational operating facilities may be existing facilities in business 
and industry, post-secondary institutions, or district high school build- 
ings. Local vocational personnel may also decide to build facilities 
separately or as additions to existing high school buildings. Use of 
existing facilities generally involves busing students among a district's 
schools or among school districts. On the whole, cooperative district 
programs using existing facilities have proved to be inefficient involving 
problems in coordination of programs and transportation. Nevertheless, 
these programs have served as springboards to breaking down barriers to 
cooperation among school districts. When local education agency personnel 
find that trust and communication with neighboring districts is possible, 
they are likely to enter into formalized agreements forming legal entities 
of multiple districts. 

The multiple district as a legal entity has proved to be an efficient 
system for the delivery of vocational education, for a new operating agency 
is established separate from the participating schools. 

In Ohio the Joint Vocational School (JVS) is an operating facility 
separate from the participating home school buildings serving a JVS dis- 
trict service area. Students attend regular and vocational classes under 
this system. The JVS is the most common mode of vocational education del- 
ivery in in Ohio. The first JVS was built in 1965. Thirty-seven JVS dis- 
tricts are operating. Six are scheduled to be built in 1977 and six are 
scheduled to be built in 1978. 

Ohio emphasizes the implementation of vocational programs at the 
secondary leveJ, for high school is the last chance for formal education 
of many youth. In a survey of 20,000 tenth graders in fall, 1976, state 
personnel found that only 30 percent of the students planned to go on to 
college and previous research shows that 50 percent of the people who enter 
college do not finish. In Ohio there are two million students in public 
school education and only 265,000 students in higher education. 
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Over 200 different post-secondary programs are operating in Ohio at the 
present time. Post-secondary delivery in Ohio is accomplished through associa- 
ciate degree programs in community colleges, 17 technical institutes, 23 uni- 
versity branches, and 13 four year institutions administered by the Ohio Board 
of Regents. One-year full-time programs may be offered in any school that 
meets the standards of 25 hours per week for 36 weeks; therefore, secondary 
school districts may offer one-year post-secondary vocational programs after 
three o'clock p.m. 

A memorandum of understanding between the Ohio Board of Regents and the 
Ohio Department of Education delineates the roles of each in relation to post- 
socondary education. The Department of Education is responsible for leader- 
ship and development of new programs and the board of regents is responsible 
for the major funding on an FTE basis and establishing minimum standards . The 
Department of Education funds on a unit basis providing they meet their stan- 
dards which are not necessarily in agreement with the standards of the Board 
of Regents. Since there is only one representative for vocational education 
that serves as a member of the board, supervision and follow-up activities 
are accomplished by state supervisors representing each program area in the 
division of vocational education. 

The Board of Regents suggests that transfer of credit be accomplished be- 
tween the two-year and four-year programs. However, not all credits are trans- 
ferable. Credits accepted for transfer are at the discretion of the accepting 
institutions. Among assocaite degree programs the Board of Regents gives the 
institutions permission to match courses and if there is no appropriate match 
of courses, transfer is not required. The receiving institution has the pre- 
rogative to accept or reject courses from another institution. 

The Division of Vocational Education personnel do not have an official 
position with the Board of Regents to make policy regarding articulation acti- 
vities. The Board of Regents recognized that there should be a method where 
Vocational credits might be accepted by universities. This concept suggests 
the need for competency-based curriculums, so that competency rather than cre- 
dits may be used as a basis for transfer. 

In Ohio non-degree teachers receive temporary teaching certificates. 
Teacher educators through the university structure are responsible for super- 
vising these teachers in their classrooms and in their educational preparation 
until they are eligible for a provisional teacher certificate. 



Wisconsin 

Wisconsin has a number of structures involved in the delivery of vocational 
education. PreseniJLy there are 436 local districts realtcd to elementary and 
secondary education, lit 52 of the districts K-8 instruction is provided ar)d 384 
provide instruction at levels K thru 12. 

As service units between the local school districts and the state superin- 
tendent Copperative Educational Service Agencies (CESA's) were developed in 1963. 
They are designed to serve educational needs in all areas of the state as a con- 
venience for school districts in co-operately providing to teachers, students, 
school boards, administrators and other, special educational services including, 
such programs as research, special student classes data collection, processing 
and dissemination, in-service programs and liaison between the state and .^ocal 
school districts (Chapter 116.0, Laws of Wisconsin Relating to Public Schoo3::i, 
1974, p. 356). ^ 
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For a visual review of Wisconsin school districts, CESA's counties 
and high school locations, (See Figure 20). , , , 

Local Vocational Education Coordinators are employed by local or 
CESA Districts within Wisconsin to provide vocational education to students 
in need of or desiring such instruction. According to Wisconsin Statutes 
the Department of Public Instruction (DPI) must provide education to all 
handicapped students from the age of 3 through 20 years. This instructional 
endeavor is accomplished through cooperation at the DPI between personnel 
from the Division for Handicapped Services and Division for Instructional 
Services, Bureau for Career and Manpower Development in cooperation with 
lea's, CESA's and County Handicapped Children's Education Board (CHCEB) . 
(LVEC Handbook, 1970, pp. 3-51). Special services extended to handicapped 
studetns include: diagnostic and assessment work, pre-vocational prep- 
aration, individual attention in learning, tutoring, special teaching 
methods and techniques and the involvement and employment of handicapped 
persons. (State Plan for Vocational Education in Wisconsin 1976-80, p. 22). 

Secondary vocational education programs are originally submitted by 
independant schools or by LVEC's under the signiture of the district 
administrator to the DPI for initial approval and practical or full fund- 
ing High schools in Wisconsin offer comprehensive programs in vocational 
education ander a "Capstone" concept. Essentially, exploratory experiences 
are offered the junior high school student by teachers who work in con- 
junction with the LVEC's. Teachers at this level of instruction receive 
inservice instruction from the LVEC's for more effective programming. At 
the senior high school level, the Capstone Program offers more explor- 
ation, and th beginnings of skill courses with an intensive skill course 
offered during the senior year. Usually this course is acheived through 
a simulated experience or by working on the job through a coop program. 
If student needs are not met in this type of programming, individual stu- 
dents from the ^ge of 16 to 18 may enter technical schools usually attended 
by high school graduates or equivalents and adults on a contractual basis. 

Recent estimates show that 40% cd high school graduates enter 4-year 
universities and about 20% actually receive baccalaureate degrees. Public 
school districts realize a 4.2% withdrawal of students per year on the 
average. Approximately 20% of Wisconsin high school graduates enter 
post-high vocational-technical and adult schools while approximately bO/o 
of those students who have attended reimbursed vocational education prog- 
■ rams at the high school level enter the labor market upon graduation. 

Comprehensive post-secondary vocational education is provided in 
vocational schools referred to as Technical Institutes of Colleges that 
are located in 16 Vocational, Technical and Adult Districts within the 
state. (See Figure 21). A variety of programs are offered in these in- 
stitutions. Included are short courses, 1 and 2 year programs, and 
associate degree programs. These districts administer adult programs, 
also, which are offered at these institutions as well as at other public 
and private facilities within communities in an extension effort adminis- 
tered by Field/Community Service personnel employed by individual VTAE 

Districts. , , t 14 J 

Articulation between secondary and post-secondary schools has realized 

improvement recent years. Through the efforts of administrative personnel, 

new articulation projects are underway. 

T'-ansfer of credits from post-secondary institutions remains the 

prerogative of the registrar at the admitting university. Courses from 
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the general studies curriculum are more readily transferable than are 
technical courses- Transfer of credits based on competancies are not a 
reality in Wisconsin; this is mainly do to differences in curriculum pre- 
sented at the two types of instituitons. 

Public education at the higher education level falls under the Univ- 
ersity of Wisconsin System. This system has 13 campuses which are admin- 
istered from its central office at Madison, Wisconsin. A board of regents 
in cooperation with university administrative personnel receives budget 
approval from the legislature and the governor. All campuses offer teacher 
education certification at the elementary and secondary school levels. 
Figure 22 shows that 7 campuses offer pre-service vocational education 
teacher preparation and certification in specified occupational areas. 
Absent is health occupation teacher education preparation which has thus 
far been achieved entirely through in-service instruction relating to 
teacher preparation exclusively for the post-secondary level instructors. 

Important to the delivery of vocational education is the Cooperative 
Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS). (See Figure 23). This system was 
formed in 1967 in a response to the need for cooperation and coordination 
in planning and implementation of manpower programs. It wss developed to 
assist programs that cut across departmental and agency lines at Federal, 
State, and local levels so that successful, effective and economical imp- 
lementation of manpower programs. 

CAMPS committee member relate to Federal agencies such as: Depart- 
ments of Agriculture; Commerce; Health, Education, and Welfare; Housing 
and Urban Development; Interior; and Labor, also to thrz Office of Economic 
Opportunity and the Civil Service Commission. Aren CAMPS Committees help 
to develop Area Manpower Plans that are reviewed and approved at the area 
and state levels. Plan development includes: summerization of economic 
conditions, labor market supply and demand, and anticipated economic devel- 
opments; identification of manpower problems, goal determination, priority 
establishment; resource identification and plans for resource utilization; 
provisions for administrative and operating linkages; provisions for^emp- 
loyer involvement; and assessment of resources in relation to needs (LVEC) 
Handbook, 1970, pp. 2-19-20). 

In Wisconsin there are a number of concerns relating to the delivery 
of vocational education. Department of Public Instruction Personnel working 
at the secondary level are concerned with provisions for their students to 
achievt: advanced status when entering the post secondary system. Cooperative 
efforts are taking place across the state to bring about program articulation 
to accomplish this goal. ^ 

Another problem relates to funding. It is believed that there should 
be identified state funds for vocational education at the secondary level. 
Presently, the only "categorical funds" for vocational education at the 
secondary level are a share of the federal dollars. 

At the post-secondary level one major concern is governance. Presently, 
the State Board for Vocational, Technical and Adult Education is appointed 
by the governor. The district boards are also appointed boards. There have 
been pressures to have the district boards elected. There also remains 
the problem of balance of control between the district boards and the 
state board and other state agencies. 
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Figure 22: University of Wisconsin Canpus^-s Offering Vocational 
Staff Development 
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Figure 23: Wisconsin Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS) 
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Historically, post-secondary vocational and technical education 
programs have been made available practically without cost to students. 
User fees have now been imposed by the legislature. A continuing prob- 
lem related to how to accommodate this new method of support and the 
appropriate level of support to be provided by users and other funding 
sources remains. 

The problem of program articulation among the VTAE schools, be- 
tween secondary and post-secondary systems and between the VTAE system 
and four year institutions remains, although there has been continuous 
attention to the concern. 

Another problem area is that of providing equal opportunity to all 
youth and adults in the state.* Sparce population areas contribute to 
the problem of providing access. There is also a concern for serving 
minorities, handicapped and other special groups. 



Legislation Effecting Vocational Education Delivery 

Important to the delivery of vocational education are federal and 
state laws that encourage or determine that delivery. The following 
section addresses some of the major laws that directly effect vocation- 
al education delivery. In some cases an historical review is presented 
where such a review seemed important to recent changes in the state 
laws related to administrative structure for vocational education 
delivery. 



Contemporary Federal Legislation 

Congress called for a two million dollar cut in appropriations for 
vocational education in 1961. Vocational education was being criticized 
because some programs were seen as not addressing the needs of the labor 
market; although, this was less true in the case of trade and industrial 
and technical programs. Vocational leaders pointed out to the congres- 
sional committee that vocational education had made adjustments related 
to social, economic and manpower requirements and that appropriation 
cuts were untimely when the needs of the nation indicated expansion of 
vocational education rather than a constriction of its efforts. The 
funds were restored. 

The year 1960 was the election year in which Senator John F. 
Kennedy ran against Vice President Richard M. Nixon. An American Voca- 
tional Association inquiry into the opinions of each candidate was 
solicited. Both candidates supported vocational education and the idea 
of future funding. After his election. President Kennedy called for a 
review and evaluation of the current National Vocational Education Acts 
by an advisory body drawn from the education profession, labor, industry, 
agriculture, and the lay public and representatives of the Departments 
of Agriculture and Labor. The advisory body had the responsibility to 
make recommendations for improving and redirecting the vocational pro- 
gram. While vocational educators were pleased such a study would be 
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made, there was apprehension as to whether the chosen panel would have 
an understanding of the program and its potential for meeting national 
needs. Thus, in October of 1961, President Kennedy announced the names 
of a panel of consultants to the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare to do the evaluation. After a year's study, the findings of the 
panel and their recommendations were published in a document entitled 
Educatio n for a Chanj^ing World of Work (U.S. Office of Education, 1963). 
These recommendations formed the basis for the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963 (Strong and Schaefer, 1975, pp. 11-13). The general recommen- 
dations of the panel were that vocc ^aal education in a changing world 
of, work must: 

Offer training opportunities to the 21 million noncollege grad- 
uates who will enter the labor market in the 1960 's. 

Provide training or retraining for the millions of workers 
whose skills and technical knowledge must be updated, as 
well as those whose jobs will disappear due to increasing 
efficiency, automation, or economic change. 

Meet the critical need for highly skilled craftsmen and 
technicians through education during and after the high 
school years. 

Expand vocational and technical training programs con- 
sistent with employment possibilities and national eco- 
nomic needs. 

Make educational opportunities equally available to all, 
regardless of race, sex, scholastic aptitude, or place 
of residence (Strong & Schaefer, 1975, p. 13). 

Vocational Education funding at the federal level had previously 
been allocated to occupational categories. The President's panel by 
contrast made recommendations addressed to groups of people such as 
high school students, youth with special needs, and youth and adults 
who were full-time students or who were unemployed. Concern was ex- 
pressed relating to services and facilities offered to assure quality 
of vocational and technical instruction. The panel recommended that there 
be a partnership of local, state and federal support to vocational and 
technical education. They further recommended that the Federal gov- 
ernment match the local and state allocations that had reached an 
annual figure of four hundred million dollars (Strong & Schaefer, 1975, 
p. 14). 

Major vocational education legislation had not been enacted for 
17 years. Considering the evidence and the recommendations provided by 
the President's panel and recognizing the need for major legislation 
were Carl D. Perkins of the House and Senator Wayne Morse of the Senati' 
They co-authored a bill to later be known as the Morse-Perkins Act or 
the Vocational Act of 1963. They recognized that employment was 
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demanding more education and higher degrees of skill. Figures in 1963 
showed that 40% of the grade school children in the nation would not 
graduate from high school, 50% of high school graduates would end their 
education and attempt to secure employment and that only 13% of the 15 
to 19 year olds were enrolled in voc^.J:ional education programs provided 
by the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden AcLs. Out of national need, vo- 
cational education legislation became imperative (Strong & Schaefer, 
1975, p. 15). 

Vocational Education Act of 1963^ This act known as Public Law 
88-210 was passed by the 88th Congress on December 18, 1963. This act 
authorized that $60 million would be appropriated for fiscal year 1964 
and $225 million for each following year. The U. S. Commissioner of 
Education was allowed to reserve 10% of these funds for research and 
training programs while 90% was allotted to individual states on a for- 
mula basis (Strong & Schaefer, 1975, p. 16). The latter funds were to 
be used for 

1. Occupational training programs not requiring a bac- 
calaureate degree for all persons, youth or adults. 

2. For ancillary services to assure quality programs 
which included but were not limited to teacher edu- 
cation, administration, supervision, research, pro- 
gram evaluation, and instructional materials. 

3. Construction of area vocational school facilities 
(Strong & Schaefer, 1975, p. 16). 

Matched funding on a dollar-f or-dollar basis was a condition of 
the 1965 allocations. Ancillary services were to receive 3% of the 
funds. Some 33.3% of the state's annual allotment prior to July 1, 
1968, was to be spent for youth who had left school and/or for constuc- 
tion of area schools. After this date, 25% was to be spent for these 
purposes. 

Administration of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 was through 
each state's vocational education board. Required was an annual state 
plan to be submitted to the office of the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. This plan had to include provisions for board cooperation with 
their state employment service (Strong & Schaefer, 1975, p. 16). 

In accord with the prior House Conference Committee provisions of 
the original House passed bill, the following amendments to the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts were Included in the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963: 

1. Funds allotted to the states from the Smith-Hughes 

and George-Barden Acts could be used for the purposes 
and subject to the conditions set forth in the Voca- 
tional Act of 1963. 
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2. Training in agruculture was broadened to include any 
occupation involving knowledge and skills in agri- 
cultural subjects. Formerly instruction was for 
occupations involving work on the farm only. 

3. Funds allotted for homa economics could be used for 
vocational education to fit individuals for gainful 
employment in occupations involving knowledge and 
skills in home economics subjects and a requirement 
that at least 10 percent of funds be spent for that 
purpose. 

4. Restrictions for distributive education programs re- 
quiring that preeraployment programs must be of the 
cooperative type were removed. 

5. Minimum time requirements for trade and industrial 
progtams dfiBigned to train for single or semiskilled 
occupations were removed. 

6. Titles II and III of the George-Barden Act relating 
respectively to practical nurse and area vocational 
education programs were removed (Strong & Schaefer, 
1975, pp. 16-17). 

The influences on State legislation due to .e passage of P. L. 
88-210 were great. The identification of new groups to be served and a 
substantially higher level of finding gave rise to a whole new era in 
vocational education. In Wisconsin, for example, the first plan for 
dividing the state into 15 districts for vocational and adult education 
was approved in November 1963. Chapter 414 (Wisconsin Session Laws, 1963-) 
64b; Wisconsin Statutes, 1963-64b) was approved in 1964, which enaoied 
county boards to establish vocational and adult education districts. 
The passage of Chapter 418 (Wisconsin Session Laws, 1963-64c; Wiscon- 
sin Statutes, 1963c) allowed two or more contiguous school districts to 
establish a vocational and adult education district, and operate a pro- 
gram. The State Board made plans for an allocated 50% of the federal 
monies for the construction of area vocational schools in May of 1965. 
The Department of Public Instruction (DPI) vras allocated 35% of the 
federal funds for the development of high school vocational education 
programs. While the DPI had the responsibility for supervision of 
these programs, the State Board held the power of their approval. The 
State Board was appointed as the administrative and supervisory agency 
of the 100% federally funded Adult Basic Education Program. There was 
a surge of new programs within districts in Wisconsin with little con- 
sideration for their need. Thus it was that the State Director sup- 
ported by the State Board ordered that all new full-time programs would 
require State Office and Board approval. This action was accepted re- 
luctantly by many district directors (Greiber, 1975, pp. 49-51). 
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As the Federal Government's support to all phases of vocational 
education grew, a need was created for the review of national programs. 
Provisions for periodic evaluation were stipulated in the 1963 Voca- 
tional Education Act, but until November 22, 1966, there * existed no 
body to perform such evaliaation procedures. On this date. President 
Johnson appointed the first Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
and directed Martin W. Essex, Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Ohio, to head this body. On December 1, 1967, the Council submitted 
its first evaluation report entitled: Vocational Education; The 
Bridge Between Man and His Work (U. S. Government Printing Office, 1968). 
The important contents of this report noted program weaknesses, high- 
lighted unmet program needs and made recpiraiaendations which formed the 
basis for the development of future legislation, more specifically the 
Amendments to the Vocational Education Act of 1963 , cwumonly referred 
to as the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 (Strong and Schaefer, 
1975, p. 17). 

Vocational Amendments of 1968. Designated as Public Law 90-576, 
this legislation became law on October 16, 1968, as passed by the 90th 
Congress. Section 101, Title Vocational Education, Part A Gen- 
eral Provisions states as the declaration of purpose: 

It is the purpose of this title to authorize Federal grants 
to States to assist them to maintain, extend, and improve 
existing programs of vocational education, and to provide 
part-time employment for youths who need earnings for such 
employment to continue their vocational training on a full- 
time basis, so that persons of all ages in all communities 
of the state — those in high school, those who have com- 
pleted or discontinued their formal education and are pre- 
paring to enter the labor market, those who have already 
entered the labor market but need to upgrade their skills 
or learn new ones, those with special educational handicaps, 
and those in post secondary schools — will have ready access 
to vocational training or retraining which is of high 
quality, which is realistic in the light of actual or 
anticipated opportunities for gainful employment, and 
which is suited to their needs, interests, and ability to 
benefit from such training. 

In conclusion, it can be said that the need for vocational educa- 
tion in the nation was imminent and that the Federal Government recog- 
nized this need by providing the impetus that encouraged new state 
legislation. In some cases a restructuring of administration related 
to vocational education was carried out to better meet the vocational 
needs of all citizens. Selected legislation important to vocational 
education delivery within each of the states considered in the report 
follows. 
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Illinois State Vocational Education Legislation 

Legislative activities In Illinois has been active and continues 
to be that way. This state adopted Its latest constitution In 1970. 
The Vocational Education Act of 1963 gave Illinois the Impetus to re- 
structure and amend laws that seemed outmoded. 

The most significant legislation directly affecting vocational 
education delivery In Illinois Is House BUI 2160 signed by Governor 
Walker on December 18, 1975. This legislation changed the administra- 
tive structure regulating vocational education In the state. 

House BUI 2160> 1975. Section 2 4. made the State Board of Edu- 
cation responsible for policy and guidelines pertaining to vocational 
and technical education and gave It the following powers and duties: 
(a) To co-operate with the federal government In the administration of 
the provisions of the Federal Vocational Education Law; (b) To promote 
and aid In the establishment of schools and classes of the types and 
standards provided for In the plans of the Board, as approved by the 
federal government, and to cooperate with State agencies maintaining 
such schools or classes and with State and local school authorities in 
the maintenance of such schools and classes; (c) To conduct and prepare 
investigations and studies in relation to vocational education and to 
publish the results of such investigations and studies; (d) To promul- 
gate reasonable rules and regulations relating to vocational and tech- 
nical education; (e) To report^ xn writing, annually to the Governor: 
(1) the extent to which vocational education has been established and 
maintalnlngln the State; (2) th^ existing condition of vocational edu- 
cation in the state; (3) suggestions and recommendations with reference 
to the development of vocational education in the state; and (4) an 
itemized statement of the amounts of money received from Federal and 
state sources, and of the object and purposes to which the respective 
items of these several amounts htve been devoted; and (f) to make 
reports to the federal governiaent as may be required by the provisions 
of the Federal Vocational Educatlri Law, and by the rules and regula- 
tions of the federnr agency adm x.iterlng the Federal Vocational 
Education Law. 

Section 3 5. Oi th^ ^ ' " id that the State Treasurer would be 
the custodian of all mjaeys allotted to Illinois under the provisions 
of the Federal Vocational Education Law. These moneys are to be kept 
in a separate fund known an "The Fedo.ral Vocational Education Fund** and 
can only be paid out upon the lequiaitlon of the Board in the following 
manner: The State Comptroller Is authorized and directed to draw war- 
rants upon the State Treanurer against- "The Federal Vocational Education 
Fund," upon vouchers certified ab correct by the State Superintendant 
of Education. 

These sections are not yet available in the Illinois Codes. For 
comparative purposes and tor legislation these sections replace, refer 
to Appendix C-1, sec. 695. 
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of the state board of trustees develop a plan for providing 
vocational and technical education to the peoples of that 
region, (c) Section 13a outlined the authority given to the 
IVTC board. (See page 50A of P.L. 219, items (3, A, 6) in 
appendix.) 

Again in 1971 the General Assembly, through P.L. 340, 
amended and added sections to the IVTC legislation. Items of 
note in this legislation are to be found in amendments to 
Section 12a and 13a. In 12a continuation of a concept found 
in the 1965 act was carried forward, this being that the re- 
gional board was responsible to plan and develop opportunities 
for the people of that region "within the framework of state- 
wide coordination by the board of trustees of the Indiana 
Vocational Technical College." This legislation further 
provided an additional dimension to IVTC; the right to offer 
the associate degree. 

During that same session (1971) the General Assembly pro- 
vided a new agency (P.L. 326, Acts of 1971), known as the 
Commission for Higher Education of the State of Indiana, whose 
purpose was to plan and coordinate Indiana's state supported 
system of post-high school education along with other designated 
responsibilities. In this new legislation. Section 8 estab- 
lished the powers and duties. Briefly these were as follows: 
planning and coordination both on a current and long range 
plan; to report to the General Assembly and the Governor these 
plans and legislative recommendations; to review legislative 
budget requests and to make recommendations; to study poet- 
high school educational needs; to approve or disapprove pro- 
grams and the establishment of new branches, regional or other 
campuses, extensions, etc.; and the power to adopt rules, 
regulations, and by-laws. 

Section 11 of this law provided that the post-high ochool 
institutions retained the right of management, operation or 
financing ''except as expressly set forth in this chapter/' 
Thus in this creation, the General Assembly reallocated post- 
■>igh school program planning and new institutional locations 
'.r. i:he domain of the Commission. Therefore, all state and 
f/OBtsccondary institutions had to plan, develop, and coordi- 
late within the framework of legislative powers and rules and 
regulations of the Commission of Higher Education. 

Two pieces of leciolatlon which influenced postsecondary 
education were enacted by the 1975 General Assembly. One of 
these dealt witn amendments to the Commission for Higher Edu- 
cation in the State of Indiana while the second restructured 
of the State Board of Vocational and Technical Education. 

Public Law 2A2, 1975, extended the areas regarding programs 
upon which the Commission must act. This included not only the 
associate degree and above, but also speaks to "any additional 
program of two (2) semesters or their equivalent in duration, 
leading to a certificate or other indication of accomplishment." 
(See Appendix C-2) 
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Public Law 227, 1975, also modified the Commission's 
responsibilities as it amended P.L. 326 "Sec. 3. Purposes. 
The general purposes of the commission shall be to plan and 
coordinate Indiana's state supported system of post-high school 
education and make recommendations to the Governor, State 
Budget Agency, or the General Assembly and to perform other 
functions assigned by the Governor or the General Assembly, 
except those functions specifically assigned by law to the 
state board of vocational and technical education ." 

This brings us to those aspects assigned to the State 
Board of Vocational and Technical Education. Public Law 227, 
1975, restructured, in essence, the State Board of Vocational 
and Technical Education by broadening its powers and real- 
locating certain areas of responsibility which had been 
located in other agencies into this one single body. 

Vocational education means any educational program of 
vocational, occupational, manpower, or technical training and 
retraining that enhances an individual's career potential, 
encompassing. . . postseoondary levels through the associate 
degrees of competency (see P.L. 227, Sec. 1(b), Acts of 1975). 

Major aspects of this legislation include the establishment 
of the board's powers and duties. These include planning and 
coordination of all programs of public vocational education, 
review of legislative budget requests and recoiranendations of 
said budgets, reviewing and approving or disapproving all 
vocational programs before they are eligible for state or 
federal funds, and establishing rules and regulations necessary 
to carry out the duties as imposed by this legislation. 

In summation, the decision-making responsibilities related 
to planning and coordination of all programs of vocational 
education in the State of Indiana according to the legislation 
cited, provides : 

(1) regional institutes to assess, plan, develop and 
coordinate programs of vocational educa^^ lon within 
the framework of statewide coordination of the 
institution's state board of trustees. 

(2) for state board of trustees of tha institution to 
assess, plan, develop and coorr-inate programs of 
vocational education within the framework of 
statewide coordination by the State Board of Voca- 
tional and Technical Education. 

(3) for the Commission of Higher Education to maintain 
the authority as specified in its legislation with 
ehc» exceptions of those areas specifically designiitcd 
In Public Law 227 as bein^', the responsibility of 

the StatG Board of Vocational end Technicxl Plduca- 
tlon, which is the vocational domain r[ ^^Ol cuccoadriry 
education. 
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(4) The State Board of Vocational and Technical Education 
is charged by the General Assembly to plan, coordinate, 
approve and disapprove programs, etc. This to be in 
concept with other state agencies. 



Iowa State Vocational Education Legislation 

The more important laws effecting vocational education are repro- 
duced in Appendix C.-3. The following paragraphs will summarize a few 
of the key provisions except that for Chapter 280, Section 11 (a new 
section) is included in the Text. 

Chapter 280, Section. 11. (New Section) Career Education . The 
board of directors of each local public school district and the author- 
ities in charge of each non-public school shall incorporate into the 
education program the total concept of career education to enable 
students to become familiar with values of work-oriented society. Cur 
ricular teaching-learning experiences from the pre-klndergarten level 
through grade twelve shall be provided for all students currently en- 
rolled in order to develop an understanding that employment may be 
meaningful and satisfying. However, career education does not mean a 
separate vocational-technical program is required. A vocational-technical 
program includes units or partial units in subjects which have as their 
purpose to equip students with marketable skills. 

Fssential elements in career education shall include, but not be 
limited to: 

I,. Awareness of self in relation to others and the needs of 
society. 

2. Exploration of employment cppornunities and experiencf in 
personal decision making. 

■3. Experiences which will help students to integrate work 
values and work skills into their lives. 

Chapter 258-VQcational Education . This Chapter designates the 
St.ito' Hoard of Public Instruction as the board for vocational ediication 
and the .Superintendent of Public Instruction as the executive officer. 
Thr- Chapter also spells out the duties of the State Board. Under this 
Cli.iptiT the State Advisory Committee on Vocational iilducation is ostab- 
11 shed and local advLsory committeus are made mandltory. 

(:hn|)t:c2- 280A- Area Vo catio nal Srhnols and Community Colleges. This 
Chapter . "provides for the establ J shment. of not more than seventeen 

aroas which shall include all the area of the state and which may^^ 
operate either Area Vocational Schools or Community Colleges. . . This 
was to b.. accomplished by July I, 1971. The Chapter also provides detail 
on how tlie merger is to take place, the governing board, budget and 
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taxation, acquisition of sites and buildings and other provisions 
necessary for the operation of such districts. 

Michigan State Vocational Education Legislation 

Michigan personnel have built in many options within state legisla- 
tion for the delivery of vocational education. They have focused on 
the extreme diversity of the state to meet all people's needs. The 
Michigan state school code presently under revision authorizes a K-12 
district to provide vocational education. It is not mandatory for 
districts to offer vocational education. This legislation simply gives 
them the license to do so. Subsequent to this the major legislation 
having major impact on vocational education has occured within the last 
decade. In 1963 to 1969 forty-two area vocational education studies 
were being conducted. Before this time few regionalized studies took 
place because of strong local autonomy. These studies served as devices 
to help local districts work together to cooperate in educational efforts. 

Intermedia te School District Act, 1955 . Intermediate school legis- 
lation for area programs is the complete mechanism for the delivery of 
vocational education under the auspices of the intermediate school 
district. It requires a public referendum in the intermediate district 
which is difficult to achieve in some areas. Of 58 intermediate dist- 
ricts, 22 have successfully passed area wide millage ranging from one- 
half mill to 4.9 mills. The intermediate district exists until rescinded 
by the voters. The millage is a charter millage. Tlie intermediate 
school district has established a sound financial base for vocational 
education programs. 

Community College Act of 1966 . The Michigan state board of educa- 
tion recognized the community colleges as prime deliverers of post- 
secondary vocational education. This legislation makes it possible for 
community colleges to serve secondary students on an area basis when 
requested by a district. This Act is included as 15.615 in Appendix 
C-4. 

Interstate Act, 1973 . The legislation was passed to allow Michigan 
students to enter a bordering state to be involved in vocational edu- 
cation and receive state aid. Many Michigan students are enrolled in 
vocational education in Elkhart, Indiana. Both states have cooperated 
well . 

Fundi ng Legislation, 1971-76 . In 1971, Michigan state legislators 
approved the added cost funding concept and earmarked three million 
dollars for operational support of secondary vocational education on 
an added cost basis. Added costs of vocational programs are measured 
by calculating the difference between the average cost of the vocational 
prof'ram and the average cost of the alternative secondary academic or 
^'general" education program. The added cost factor is the differential. 
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Equalization , There is a state aid formula for equalizing the 
capability of local districts to support education. The higher the 
state equalized value of a district, the less the district receives in 
state aid. 

Actually the formula has created some inequities and is expected 
to be short lived. Some districts gain $300,000 to $400,000 per year 
in Increased state revenues. As a result the same amount of tax millage 
is being levied against SEV. Because the SEV per pupil is placed higher 
districts will lose 75% - 80% in state aid. The district occur very 
little money. Consequently, a support base is shifting from the state 
to the local level causing problems. 

C onsortium Act^ 1976 . New legislation that hf^s passed both the 
house and the senate awaiting the governor's signature provides a means 
whereby a consortium of schools may cooperate to form an area vocational 
education designated agency. Because many of the intermediate school 
districts have become large complex systems, this legislation was written 
to allow the development of manageable clusters of schools to cooperate 
in the delivery of vocational education. The act makes it possible for 
any combination of districts that meet the following criteria: a mini- 
mum of 12,000 membership, a part of an inrormediate district area wide 
vote that failed approval by the intermediate school district to form a 
consortium, and designated by the state board of education to form a 
consortium. The districts may dedicate monies to a long term contract 
with or without a vote from the electorate. Therefore, an intermediate 
district which is unable to move the whole district toward cooperation 
in vocational education may form a consortium. This mechanism provides 
a rapid formalization of cooperation and a finance base for joint acti- 
vitic as the intermediate act allows. This legislation captures some 
of the best provisions of the intermediate act making it legal for a 
district to operate the same jointly as it is operated independently. 
The. consortium may have an intermediate district own and operate buildings 
in its behalf. Tlie consortium could jointly build and own buildings. 

C apital Outlay Position Paper, 1975 . The state vocational educa- 
tion personnel submitted a position paper to the state board of educa- 
ti()n expressing a need for state capital outlay monies for the construction 
of area centers. In the past four million federal dollars per year were 
nsvil ciusLng a slow process of construction. 

For general legislation effecting vocational education delivery, 
refer to Appendix C-A. 



Min nesota State Vocational Education Legislation 

Laws relating to vocational education delivery may be found in 
Appendix C-5. Those of main administrative Importance are addressed 
within the text. 
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Statute 124.53-Vocatlonal Education . This law designates the state 
board for vocational education and authorizes it to expend monies neces- 
sary to provide programs of instruction. 

Statute 1 21.11-State Board . This legislation designates the powers 
of the board, designates the board as the issuer of teacher certificates, 
provides for the establishment of secondary school areas and for non- 
competition between school districts for the enrollment of students. 

S tatute 121.21-Area Vocational Technical Schools . The purpose of 
this law is . . . "to more nearly equalize the educational opportunities 
in certain phases of vocational-technical education to persons of the 
state who are of the age and maturity to profitably pursue training 
for specific occupations." The law provides for the establishment and 
administration of area vocational-technical schools upon approval by 
the board. 



Statut e 123.351-Cooperative Centers for Voc ational Education. Under 
this statute . . . "two or more independent school districts may enter 
into an agreement tc establish a cooperative center to provide for voca- 
tional education ..." It further establishes a center board for the 
operation of such a cooperative center. 



Ohio 

Legislation in Ohio has had a tremendous impact on the growth of 
vocational education. Because offering vocational education programs is 
mandated by law and substantial state monies are appropriated to voca- 
tional education, local school districts have been strongly motivated to 
engage in cooperative agreements for the delivery of vocational educa- 
tion and the state has been able to establish a strong network of local 
vocational leadership. 

House Bill 155. 1974 - With this Bill, Ohio legislators appropriated 
substantial amounts of state funds to vocational education programs 
specifying subsidies by secondary, post-secondary, adult, career devel- 
opment, and consumer education programs. Specific amounts of money are 
designated for the years 1974 through 1977 maintaining or increasing 
the amounts of funds appropriated each year. 

Senate Bill 170 . This Bill establishes the state formula for reim- 
bursement of secondary vocational education programs. 

Ohio Revised Code, Chapter 3313.90 . The Ohio legislature has man- 
dated that each school district or combination of districts establish 
and maintain a vocational program. Based on the following percentages: 
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Percent of Graduates 
Entering College or 
Degree-Granting Higher 
Education Programs 

50% or less 
51% or 60% 
61% or 70% 
71 % or more 



Percentage of Students 16 
Years of Age or Older for 
Whom Vocational Education 
Shall be Offered 

40% 
30% 
20% 
10% 



Effective January 30. 1975. the Ohio State Board of Education established 
standards for vocational education. Requiring chat each school district 
provide a minimum of 12 different vocational education job training 
offerings and 20 classes of vocational education. No more than 4 ot the 
12 offerings may be provided by cooperative education methods. A minx- 
mum of 1,500 students in grades 9-12 was established as the base for 
vocational course offerings. 

St atutes Concerning Joint Vocation al School Districts, 1963. 
Legislation making it possible to form joint vocational school districts 
was pasr-ed in 1955; however, clarification and expansion of the joint 
vocational school concept did not occur until 1963. 

For laws in general pertaining to vocational education in Ohio, see 

Appendix C-6. 



Wisconsin 



In this portion • £ the report are laws that present the development 
of Vocational Education in Wisconsin. Selected laws are found in Appen- 



dix C-7, 



Chapter 616. This important bill incorporated the recommendations 
of t he 1909 stat e commission created by the state legislature and composed 
of the state superintendent of public instruction the '^^"^'^^^ °% J^^^^. 
University Extension Division of the University of Wisconsin, the librar 
ian of the legislative reference department, and the superintendent ot 
the Milwaukee public schools. The bill received support from organized 
labor and commercial interests. It has historical significance in that 
it provided for the first state-wide continuation school system in the 
United States. Introduced by Charles B. Perry, it was adopted and 
signed into law by the Governor of Wisconsin. Francis E. McGovern, on 
July 11. 1911. The law provided for: 

1. The organization of an advisory State Board in 
Industrial E.lucation consisting of nine members. 
Three of the members were to be employers and 
thro v/ere to be employees. Also included were 
the ii.ite Superintent of Public Instruction and 
the deans of the University Extension System and 
the School of Engineering. 
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2. The state superintendent was authorized to appoint 
an assistant for industrial education who would be 
approved by the State Board of Industrial Education. 
Most other duties of the board were advisory. 

3. Cit^- over 5000 were required to establish a 

-ion school; cities of less than 5000 

0. 

4. ii between 14 and 16 who were employed were 
required to attend the continuation school for five 
hours a week. Unemployed youth were to attend full 
time. 

5. Each loca]-'*:y of 5000 or more was required to organ- 
ize a Boaiu of Industrial Education consisting of 
two employers, t^o employees, and the city super- 
intendent of schools, ex-officio, to administer 

the industrial school. Appointment was by the 
local board of education. 

6. Local boards were authorized to raise a tax of 
1/2 mill. 

7. Local Boards were also authorized to contract with 
the University Extension Division for specific 
units of instruction (Greiber, 1975, p. 16; Wiscon- 
sin Sessions, 1911; Wisconsin Statutes, 1911). 

By the year of 1912, Wisconsin could point to 32 cities that had 
established local boards and most of these had made tax levies. In 
1915 the state legislature further supported the continuation school 
system by increasing the -iri to first class cities to a maximum of 
$20,000 annually and to $10,000 for those cities of less than 5,000 
population that had established programs. The legislature also appro- 
priated funds to the State Board to employ staff and empowered the 
Board to supervise the program. The Board also urged local boards to 
appoint advisory committees in all areas of instruction provided in 
the school programs. Thus, the ground work was laid for vocational 
education in Wisconsin even before Congress enacted the Smith-Hughes 
Act, in 1917, that provided for federal aid for instruction in trade 
and industry, home economics, agriculture and teacher training. 

Chapter 494 . Wisconsin's legislature in accord with the Smith- 
Hughes Act passed Chapter 494 in 1917. It created a ''Board of In- 
dustrial Education" changed later in the same session to the "State 
Board of Vocational Education" independent from the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction (Wisconsin Sessions, 1917). University 
representatives on the State Board were replaced by a member of the 
Industrial Commission. Three farmer members were added and the 
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Superintendent of Public Instru^ ^on remained on the Board as an e..- 
ofticio member. The Sta: e Board was given the power approve 
teacher qualifications and courses of study. In this historic year 
schoot a^tendance provisions were extended to include en^ployed youth 
U to 17 years of ac3 for eight months, and local taxes were increased 
to 3/4 mill to support vocational education (Wisconsin Statutes 1917). 
Frank Gly.n was named the first director of the state vocational educa- 
tion program which received support from Dr. McCarthy and hxs friend 
George Hamb.echt. a representative of the Industrial Contmission on the 
Board. Mr. Hambrerht was also a member of the state legislature. 

In 1918. the legislature appropriated $25,000 in state aid for a 
program of part-time instruction in agriculture, increased the local 
mill tax to 111 mills and euthorized the sale of bonds for the construc- 
tion of facilities i cities of the first class. 

A year later. University of Wisconsin President, -.dward A Birge. 
urged cooperation between the departments of the univerri.y and the 
vocational education system (Greiber. 1975. pp. 18-19). 

In 1921. the legislature extended school attendance, requirements 
to half-time for employed youth 14 to 16 years "^/^e oud to eight 
hours per week for youth from the ages o/^^^^J^^^ ^ 'i^cre^ares 

tional education was increased to $255. OUU and experienceu „^^„^_ 
untiri943. Between 1921 and 1929 a number of l^nportant events occur- 
red that contributed to the development of vocational ^^ucation as it 
is now know: (1) At Stout Institute, a training f °8"^.^^!3t^;f,°e^"'' 
to provide vocational teachers with both pre- service and ^^^llll 
courses; the Milwaukee Vocational School was designated as ^he institu 
tion fo; all in-service training; and. finally ^^-^^h board action 
it was decided that inservice teacher training would be a f^^^^ion of 
state staff members and would occur in every vocational ^^^ool (2) 
The Board approved a classification plan for teachers and outlined the 
S^imrrequLements for teaching and methods so ^^at trade-competent 

persons could upgrade their abilities by P^'^'^^^^P^^J^^, ^HubiicL 
and summer-school training. (3) Instruction in agricultural subjects 
becameToncentrated ir hi^h school programs. (4) Adult education pro- 
grams were being further developed (Greiber, 1975. PP-21-23). 

in 1933, President Franklin Delano Roosevelt changed the adminis 
tration .,f " vocational education to the Department of the Interior 
a later date, its administration was changed to the U.S. Office of 
Edi^ation. This year also marked the ti.e when administration of_ 
adfil: education programs were given over to the State Board in Wiscon 
sin under the FeLral Etrergency Relief Act -^ich was later known^ until 
its tertnlnation in 1943, as the Works Progress f "^^f ^"^jj"" ^"^f^^. 
Adult education was maintained and further developed within the state 
because thousands of unemployed teachers were given jobs in its 

programs (Greiber, 1975 p. 29). cpf-tion 2 was made 

Chapter 224 , Wisconsin Session Laws. 1957, Section /.was 

law in the state of Wisconsin in 1957. The P^'^P"^^ °/ .f ^^^^^^^^^^333 
establish new vocational and adult education P'^°8""^^^^^/"^;^^ii3i"^3 
of the state along with the establishment "^Mon'o^ 2^ 000 and 
of the law included were a minimum area population of 20.000 and 
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equalized evaluation of sixty million dollars, an elective area board, 
and a 2-mill tax levy for the support of the program (Wisconsin Statutes, 
1957a). 

Chapter 453 , Wisconsin Session Laws, 1957, Section 3, p:.r>sed in 
1957, stipulated that funds be made available to the State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education for fireman training. This system of xn 
struction, adopted in 1957, is still in operation today. Qualified 
instructors travel to a volunteer department in the area co instruct 
firemen from the department and the area (Wisconsin Statutes, 1957b). 

Chapter 696 , VL;::consin Session Laws, Volume 2, 1959-60, Section 
1, was finally passed at a special session of the legislature in July, 
1960 after an eighteen month delay. It revised Section 20,850(11) of 
the Statutes which, effective July 1, 1961, increased state aid from 
$420,000 to $1,785,000. Gover ' Gay lord Nelson proposed the increase 
to be effective in 1959, but S ' :e Bill 30 which contained the increase 
was so delayed that the Legislauura set 1961 for it to become effective. 
From this time on, arts and crafts courses were eliminated from state 
aid participation and reimbursement on salaries was changed to reimburse- 
ment on pupil hours of instruction (Greiber, 1975, pp- 46-47)- 

Chapter 51 . The legislature made this Chapter part of the laws of 
1961. It was this law that authorized the State Board to award associ- 
ate degrees for two-year technical courses. From this point on all 
names of degree recipients were placed on file in the State Office. The 
active support of this bill and the assistance in its passage is credit- 
ed to the Coordinating Committee for Higher Education (CCHE) , This 
body was composed of five University RegentiD, five State University 
Regents, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction and four members 
at large (Greiber, 1975, pp, 46-47; Wisconsin Statutes, 1961). 

Chapter 415 , Wisconsin Session Laws, 1963-64, Volume 2, Section 1, 
enlarged and reorganized the Coordinating Committee for Higher Education 
in order to give the State Board representation equal to that of the 
Board of Regents of the University of Wisconsin and of the State Colleges 
(Wisconsin Statutes, 1963a). 

At least 2 state laws have a negative effect on vocational education 
at the secondary level in the opinion of personnel from the D.P,I. in 
Madison, These laws are the following: 

Chapter 89, 1973 , Briefly, this law is supported largely by state 
monies and was taacted to provide educational services for all handi- 
capped citizens in Wisconsin who range from 3 to 21 years of age.^ Bud- 
get restrictions established by the legislature allowed for a 9.5% cost 
per student increase for FY 1976 and a 7.5% cost per student increase 
for FY 1977. Due to the high cost of implementing Chapter 89, school 
districts find little money for such programs a'J the expansion of voca- 
tional education. 

Chapter 90, 1973 . This law states that to be eligible for state aids 
under s. 121,08, a school district shall be in compliance with all of 
the school district standards set for in this section. By omission of a 
reference to vocational education, this law has a negative effect on pre- 
sent and future programs in vocational education at the secondary level 
of instruction. 
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CAREER EDUCATION 

Career education is a concept that as yet does not have a universal 
definition. Educators, however, generally agree that vocational educa- 
tion is one subset of career education. The purpose of this chapter is 
to describe the career education activities found in the states being 
considered in this study. 

Career Education in Illinois 

The Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education has de- 
fined career education in the following manner: 

Career education is the term denoting the total effort by ed- 
ucational agencies and communities in presenting organized 
career-oriented activities and experiences to all persons from 
nursery school through adulthood, and orients the entire edu 
cational plan into one, unified, career-based system. 

Career education in Illinois is designed to acquaint students with career 
options and opportunities, to aid students in making career choices, to 
assist students in developing realistic self-concepts and to provide the 
vehicle by which students can develop the skills and abilities they will 
need to achieve their career goals. ^ i h_ 

To date career education has not been a main thrust in the total ea 
urational delivery in Illinois. Rather, it has been the responsibility 
of one staff member within the Illinois Office of Education. 

The main effort in career education has been exerted at the K-8 level 
provided by the Occupational Information Program. This program was im- 
plemented by guidance and occupational information consultants at the De- 
partment of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education who devote about 
75% of their time to this effort. In the state's 800 local school dis- 
tricts, approximately a million children are being served by this program. 
Started in FY 1970, the program obtained its financing through general 
revenue funds. The goals of this program are to relate to developing an 
awareness of numerous occupations; to devloping an appreciation ott ail 
workers and their contribution to society and along with this an awareness 
of personal strength, limitations, values, and goals. 

At the elementary level the student develops a feeling for t\ a world 
of work and various occupations through his or her experiences. At the 
upper elementary level attention is given to his or her abilities Ihe 
seventh and eighth grades provide an opportunity for in-depth exploration 
of occupational areas and the degree to which the student can relate his 
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or her abilities, interests, values and goals to occupational areas and 
workers. This enhances the ability of the student to develop informed ca- 
reer preferences and to make realistic career education Pl^ns. 

Figure 24 conceptualizes the career education model for Illinois.^ 
This model makes further orientation a reality at the secondary level in 
grades 9 and 10. It provides these students with occupational preparation 
in grades 11 and 12 through what is referred to as a "Capstone Program 
Students who complete this sequence are prepared for entry into the job 
market or are better prepared for articulation with post-secondary voca- 
tional education. , , „^^.„„ 
Vocational educators at the state level believe that career education 
adds a new flavor to education in general. Rather than taking courses sim- 
ply to prepare for other courses, the career education model provides a 
sequence of activities related to the world of work and to regular course 
requirements. This approach becomes more difficult at the secondary level. 
However, the local school systems in Rockford and East St Louis. 111^"°^^ 
have attempted to integrate career education into the mathematics, history 
and English curriculum. 

For students enrolled in vocational education studies at the secon- 
dary level, career education assists to broaden the view of the vocation- 
al education course. It goes beyond. The student can see a relationship 
to the course he or she is enrolled in and the way in which the course 
work relates to the general field of which the course is a small part 

In FY 1975 the Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education 
completed a number of projects related to career education: 

The "Career Awareness Demonstration Project" was attended by 100 tea 
chers and administr ■ tors , and focused on demonstrating Career Develop- 
ment for Children -ject. It also included an in-depth field test of the 

materials used in the project. , ^ c ^ ^^„i„o 

"Thinking fov Action in Career Education" developed four learning 
packages to help to prepare secondary students to survive in the world ot 
work and provided an in-depth review for project staff. 

"Measuring Career Readiness in Elementary and Secondary Education 
researched the need for a career readiness instrument to determine the 
point at which students are able to assimilate various kinds of career 
subject matter. After interviewing over 400 hundred students a readiness 
instrument was developed which is being pilot tested through Illinois 

"Career Education Resource Laboratory" (CERL) is located at Eastern 
Illinois University and was implemented to assist rural school districts 
in incorporating career education into existing instructional programs at 
the K-12 level at a minimal cost. The laboratory served a 10 county area 
by providing a monthly news-letter, workshops for schools, community re- 
source des, consultant assistance and materials for use by students 

""''Tri-County Career Education Project" was designed to provide a link 
between education, industry, and labor in Peoria, Woodford and Tazewell 
counties as part of the Tri-County Industrial Education-Labor Council. 

"Career Education for the Handicapped" was designed to develop a 
model secondary career education program for handicapped persons 

"A Rose by Any Other Name" was a film developed with Federal (Part 
C) and local monies to help teachers understand the concept of career edu- 
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Figure 2U\ 
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.uu.uu at the K-8 level, to help them in their class.rooms and to motivate 
them to employ the career concept in their classroom situations. 



cation 



Note: For in^epth descriptions of the above cited projects see Voca- 
•fi^al Education in Illinois, Annual Descriptive Report, pp. 79, 80, Bi. 



see Voca- 

n-deptn aescr ipt j-uua ui, mc a,.-^-^ ---^ — i---^ 
ition in Illinois, Annual Descriptive Report, pp. . 
86, and 135. 

Career Education in Indiana 



About five years ago vocational educators and guidance counse 
lors began to plan for career education. A number of conferences were held 
to plan a mode^ of delivery. Workshops were held at various lo^atxons at 
which educators became familiar with the concepts of awareness and orien 
tation expectations to be included in curriculum. Programs ^^^^ "P^'^ 

in career education within several school districts through the use of 
federal monies from the Office of Career Education and . 
the Division of Vocational Education. These programs are 
by the offices of the Divisions of Curriculum, Pupil Personnel Services 

and Vocational Education. „>.■!^^pn a 

The Department of Public Instruction for Indiana h-, written a 

position statement on career education which follows: 

Career education is a continuous and broadening per- 
spective of education at all levels, focusir on the total 
development of each individual. This will --^"'^P^^^^^^^^ , , 
development of self-awareness, an appreciation for the world 
of work, attainment of planning and decision making skills, 
and the development of individual potential leading tc a 
personally fulfilling life with a greater respect for the 
dignity of the work. Career education does not encourage 
a career choice before the individual has had the oppor- 
tunity to explore and experience a wide variety of careers 

available to him. j „^ 

Career education does not seek to replace academic or 
vocational education or separate them, but provides a means 
of improving and making more relevant the present educa 
tional system. It seeks to unite the diverse educational 
e -forts into a more unified program, actively engaging 
into a cooperative effort of all members of business, in- 
dustry, and the educational community. 

Career education will not absorb or bury all past, pre 
sent, or future educational problems. It does, however, 
have the potential for providing accountability in education 
while enabling individuals to better appreciate their per- 
sonal responsibilities in becoming productive members ot 
society. This new set will pervade all of education at aU 
levels -o focus on the development of the whole individual, 
and will begin to make the educational process accou.itable 
for equipping each individual to shape his future life. 
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As yet their position has not received legislative backing, although 
attempts to receive state support are in the offing. 

Inservice education and resource materials are made available to ed- 
ucators, including vocational educators through three resource centers. 

Career education receives emphasis at all levels K-12. Their Career 
Education Infusion Models include concepts of: Self-Awareness, Education- 
al Awareness, Economic Awareness, Employability Skills, Planning Awareness, 
Occupational Awareness, and Social Awareness. These models were developed 
to be used as guides in local school districts. Educators are encouraged 
to develop their own curriculum to include career education concepts 
within local classrooms. Indiana's concept of Career Education is pre- 
sented as Figure 25. 



Career Education in Iowa 



Unlike other states, the arm of the Department of Public Instruction 
dealing directly with the administration of vocational education is called 
the Career Education Division. As the name implies, Iowa approaches voca- 
tional education as part of the whole of the career education concept. 

Career education, in Iowa, provides students enrolled at the K-12 
level with activities and experiences that prepare them for work and per- 
sonal fulfillment in their career choice. It is believed that, through 
what seems to be a better educational approach, students may attain more 
satisfying and worthwhile experiences as they become participants in the 
world of work. Such an education requires the day-to-day integration of 
career development in learning experiences. Presented properly, it es- 
tablishes a stronger relationship between course knowledge, career rela- 
ted experiences and skills required on a job. Such a curriculum, it is 
thought, establishes that "relevancy" in school curriculum which was found 
lacking by many students less than a decade ago. In a good career educa- 
tion program, interest, attitudes, values, and abilities suited for proper 
decision making relating to a career choice are promoted. If effective, 
the goal of successful employment is achieved along with other benefits 
needed for successful living. Some of these benefits are considered to 
be competancies in manipulation, computation, interpersonal relationships, 
and communication. 

A program of this kind requires coinmunity involvement that includes 
participation from parents, business, and industry, as well as the arts 
and humanities. It is hoped that a student who finishes his or her for- 
mi\l education can be a better employee and citizen, and become a contrib- 
utor to the society in which he or she lives. 

Figure 26, provided by the Department of Public Instruction, presents 
a visua.- conceptualization of Iowa's Career Development Profile. The hor- 
izontal dimension identifies the sequential stages of career development 
while the vertical dimension identifies the general career development 
ccitegories that are promoted during each stage. 

Teachers of career education are certified and approved by the State 
Board of Public Instruction as specified in their Certification and A p- 
pr oval Handbook , 1968. These certification standards are set forth in 
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(K-5) INTRODUCE 

AWAREESS OF SELF AND 
RESPECT FOR THE 
WORLD OF WORK 

Self-awareness and a 
realistic rareness of 
the vrorld of work will 
assist students in 
gaining respect for work 
and appreciate its impor- 
tance to our society 



Figure 25: CAXEHi! E'^ICAi^O;, 
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(6-8) EXPLORE 
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Many exploratory experiences 
are essential for a student 
to have a broader knowledge 
base of self and in order to 
make more realistic educational 
and occupational choices. 
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(11-12) EXPERIENC E 

CAREER PREPARATION 
IS ACHIEVED TIOUGH 
SUCCESSFUL EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND TRAINiX- 
EXPERIENCE 

Sequential career educa- 
tion prepares students for 
entering either post- 
secondary education or 
useful and rewarding 
employment, 
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compliance with the requirements Q,f the Voc^tion^^l Educa^tipn Apiendments 
of 1968. (See a^lgo Appendix C-3, Sec. 260^6 and Sec^ 273 sec, 24 regard- 
ing certification requirement si. 

Educators In lowa see education as a life-long process begin-- 
ning with preklndergarten experiences* To assist In this process the Di- 
vision of Career Education has funded through their office a nxmber of 
special projects with federal and/or state monies. Two of the most out- 
standing examples of their efforts to provide quality career education 
are the Career Information System of Iowa (CISI) and Career Education 
Needs Information System (CENTS). 

CISI provid^is current, relevant, and primarily lo^Ta-based 
occupational information and an occupational exploration design 
based on self-perceptions to facilitate effective career decision- 
making by Iowa's school youth. . . it serves as an educational tool 
for teachers » counselors and administrators. CISI is available 
statewide to users through three modes: manual delivery, micro- 
fiche, and computor utilizing a student-operated teletype or 
cathode ray tube computor terminal (Career Information Systems 
of Iowa). 

CENIS is a data collection, analysis and reporting system. 
The system is designed to provide, for most of the technical type 
occupations, current and projected personnel needs of employers 
in Iowa, incoming student occupational preferences, expected sup- 
ply of graduates, and outcomes of area school graduates during 
the latest three year period These data, produced from CENIS, 
give an overview of the current and projected technical education 
needs in Iowa based on the expected needs of employers and the 
experiences of graduates from past years (Iowa Department of 
Public Instruction, Career Education Division) . 

Many more career education projects are at work in Iowa including tea- 
cher inservice programs and workshops given at the local level. Iowa's 
focus is on and for career education. 



Career Education in Michigan 

An office of career education is estabii-shed in Michigan separate 
from other educational operations in the department. Responsibilities of 
the career education staff are to coordinate regional career education ac- 
tivities and serve as consultants to state staff employed in thirteen of 
Michigan's departmental services, training them to assist local district 
personnel to meet career education needs. 

In the beginning of Michigan's development in career education, thir- 
ty career education projects were funded by three or four agencies. Each 
project was responsible for a portion of the career education curriculum. 
The state incorporated from the projects the concepts that seemed to work 
and used them as a basis f or the career education model and publications . 
The teachers, counselors and administrators of the districts were utilized 
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in advisory and curriculuva development roles. 

In May, 1974, legislation authorized the creation of a Caree?: Educa- 
tion Advisory Commtas.ion in Michigan. Michigan w^s the first state to 
develop a state level organization for career education th$itLincluded..bQth 
lay persons and educators. The commisQlon was created in the department 
of education and consists of twenty members of which not more than half 
represent education. The commission formulated a concept paper to guide 
the Michigan career education delivery system. The paper was adopted 
by the Michigan State Board of Education in January, 1975. 

As in all states, Michigan started career education closely aligned 
with vocational education. The initial projects wt^re funded primarily 
through federal vocational education funds. 

In 1975, $120,000 was allotted to maintain an office of career edu- 
cation. However, monies were not available to local school districts 
for implementation of career education. 

In April, 1975, the state board approved the Commission's recommen- 
dation that $5,119,210 be allotted in fiscal year 1975-76 "or career 
education. 

For fiscal year 1977, state vocational personnel are seeking a grant 
for 1.2 million dollars to disseminate and diffuse the Michigan Career 
Education Model. 

There is no statewide organization of career education coordinators 
although many of Michigan's 530 school districts employ persons in this 
"apacity. A state survey of Michigan's school districts, conducted in 
March, 1975 with a 72% return, revealed that 93% of the school districts 
and 100% of the districts with student enrollments over 10,00C have des- 
ignated a local staff person or administrator to coordinate career educa- 
tion. This is a significant coordination effort, for in Michigan, 80% 
of the students are enrolled in approximately 20% of the school districts. 

A career education planning district coordinator is located in each 
o£ 50 CEPD's. He or she meets with state career education personnel in 
a monthly workshop and conducts meetings with local coordinators. Dis- 
trict coordinators are appointed by K-12 superintendents, and to be reim- 
bursed with vocational education monies, the coordinators must be voca- 
tionally certified. 

Career Education is the delivering' of skills to all students which 
will provide them with the ability to explore, understand, and perform in 
their life roles while learning, working, and living. 

In this statement, the Michigan Career Education Advisory Commission 
is expanding the definition of "career" to include the individual's life 
roles as citizen, family member, and participant in aesthetic and recrea- 
tional experiences, as well as worker. Using this broader definition of 
the word career gives career education sufficient scope so that it em- 
braces all elements of the Common Goals of Michigan Education. The goals 
stress the individual's acquisition of basic skills, preparation for so- 
cial participation and change, ability to think creatively and critically, 
development of a strong self-concept, and the gaining of occupational 
skills. 

The concept of career education in Michigan involves two components: 
career development and career preparation. State personnel believe that 
of the two components only the career preparation component is taught in 
a systemic way. 
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Teachers asked for a tentative grade-level designation to crder career 
education concepts. Student outcomes representing the four instructional 
elements of career development were identified in behavioral terms. This 
formed a sequencial basis for a career development hierarchy of infusion 
and the product was called Ittfused Career Education Michigan Model, 



Figure 27; 
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Career Education in Minnenota 



Since mid-1975, career c :acation has been in the Pupil Personnel Sec- 
tion, Division of Planning nd Development, Department of Education. Be- 
fore this time, career education activities were directed by the vocational 
division. 

Frf)m 1971. throuj^h 197 5 carce.r education in Minncsotn wns funded by n 
number of sources. In 1975 career education projects were funded by the 
commissioner's discrctionery funds, Part C (VEA '68) funds. Title HI, and 
the Council on Quality Education. The Minnesota RcHcarch and Development 
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Review Committee for Vocational Education recommends that monies from 
Part C and D funds be dtminis.hed aa the educational base of career edu- 
cation broadens. 

Duriiig fibcal years 1972-74 a project was funded yearly with 
$150,000 of Fart C to test a variety of career education models in eight 
local schoi \ districts. The sites represented a variety of geographic 
locations, 600 teachers, and 200,000 students representing junior high, 
K-6, K-9, and K-12 grade level clucters. Local district personnel de- 
signed the projects around their own resources to investigate inservice 
needs of teachers and methods for infusing career education in the school 
curriculum. Curriculum materials were developed and written during the 
second year and dissc nination through workshops was carried out during 
the second >ear. 

In November, 1973, the Minnesota commissioner of education created 
a career education task force. The task force members attempted to set 
up a coordinator's position, definitions and a state plan for career ed- 
ucation. At the present time the emphasis is to develop a career educa- 
tion state plan including regional career education efforts. 

Career education is an integral part of education. It provides 
purposefully planned and meaningfully taught experiences, for all persons, 
which contribute to self-development as it relates to various career pat- 
is. Career education takes place at the pre-school and elementary, 
*Lor high, senior hi,5h, post-secondary, and adult education. Emphasis 
is placed on career awareness, orientation and exploration of the world 
of work, decision mnking relative to additional education, preparation 
for career proficiency and/or cprcialized occupations, and understanding 
the interrelationships between a career and one's life style. 



Career Education in Ohio 

In Ohio the coordination of career education In by the staff of the 
Cart'cr Development Servi < in the Division of Vocational Education, inclu- 
dln^> one assistant d^rec and two full-time fluperviBors. 

All of Ohio's Part D exemplary funds are Riven to career education. 
Of the four million dollars supportinR career education projoctn in Ohio, 
J. 8 nililioii are state monies and 2.0 million are federal monies. Distri- 
bution of funds is accomplished through Ohio's attendance districts on a 
per student basis. State {xTiionnel K.lve $20.00 per elementary student:, 
$2'3.00 per Junior hlRh school student, and $'30.00 per senior hJ^h school 
Mtudent . 

Thirty-two state finuied proj-'.ramu are operatlpR In Olilo. The 32 state 
approved prof^ramn Involve 1 74, 0^*6 students. Each pro ject has a ful l-time 
director and personnel for coordination. To service tJie delivery of c/i 
reer education, the local proyxmu are divided Into four regions. Each 
of the rcRlons has n (lonucU composed of program directors within l\w 
region. Two dlrecr:orH In eacli of the four regions are mci bers of th 
Director's Oireer Education Task Force. Directors ^lerv(i a tw() year term 
and meet: /ip()roxlmat(»ly 1 Ivr I Imes during a year in the '''ask I^'orce. KncAx 
program luis an advisory council eomjiosed of business r^'prefient at I ves and 
p/irt^nts. 



Figure 28: Hinnesota State Department of Education 
CAREER DEVELOPMENT CONTINUl 
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State career education curriculum gulde<? were developed relating 
to seven career development concepts; self, lndividua,l and environment 
education and t Training , wqxld of work, economics, eiuployability and work 
adjustment, and decision making. Presently, four school districts are 
involved ±n field testing a career orientation curriculum series for 
7th and 8th graders developed hy the Educational Research Council of 
America, and the State Department of Education. 

Since the field-tested curriculum is based on the same seven con- 
cepts as the statewide 1972 curriculum, the new curriculum may be easily 
assimilated into the present curriculum structure. 

In the university setting, the project director and his staff pro- 
vide assistance to teacher educators in building career education into 
the teacher training program. Ten thousand dollars of Part C monies are 
used to finance 2 to 3 meetings per year with teacher educators. 

Career Education is a concept designed to provide students wit.b the 
necessary information and developmental experiences to prepare then for 
living and working in society. It combines the efforts of home, school, 
and community and reaches from pre-school through adulthood. 

Career Education in Wisconsin 



Career education and what it entails has been defined by a Joint task 
force composed of repreaentatives from the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion (DPI), the State Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 
(Viae), the University of Wisconsin System and the Wisconsin Association 
of Independent Colleges and Universities. Their definition and conceptu- 
alization is as follows: 

CAREKK EDUCATION is n guidance and Instructional strategy aimed 
at Improving c?duc/itlonal outcomes by relating teaching, counseling, 
nn<\ learning experiences to llf(» and the world of work. It relies 
on tl]e Integration of careor development concepts with the curric- 
ulum of all HuhjectBj it blends academic and vocational experiences p 
and It requlrofj the cooperation and collabutation of the liome and 
the community an major components of the le/^rning cnvironnient. 
In HcopOp (.ircer education encompanoes education experiences be- 
ginning in e/irly chlldliood /md (•()ntinuing throughout one's pro- 
duc!tlve life. Career education involves individuals in activities 
denlgiHul to (li'velop aw/ireness ol nolf and the world of work as 
well aa an uncU/ratand lag of our (rconcmlc systc^m. It includes o- 
rlen:atlon to or.cupations, 'jxploration of selected clusters, career 
planning and drclnlon-r.iiiklng , career preparation and placement. 
In (Mjaenc**, carcM^r educ/ition preparers liidlvidDals to live effec- 
tive llvcH and to engage In ?ne/:.Ungfu] , aatiofyingp paid, and/or 
unpaid work In li/irmony with theniaelves, witli others, and with 
thelt environment (rroi)o«al for th(! I)(fvelopment of a Wisconsin 
J')t/ir»' Pl/in lor (!/irei»r Kdiwal. Ion , 1976). 

Thi\ Ivluca? Ion A;imu»n(InM-ntfj oi (IM.. 9'i-'rK)) Included a Special 

Yvi)\i*r\\\ Act. It: did not: provld.* lor fund/j t<> be directly allotted to 
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Figure 29 ; Ohio State Department of Education - Division of Vocational Education 
OHIO'S CAREER DEVELOPMENT CONTINUUM 
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states. Rather, agencies in the states had to submit proposals for career 
education projects to the U.S,O.E. )'or 1975, Wisconsin had four demon- 
stration projects funded. Two were, funded out of incremental improvement 
funds which lead to a K-12, seven ftrhooT c?l&trict consortium in career ed- 
ucation. Included in this consort.1 l'.uI wf*re schools from a large school 
district, Madison; schools from t;;r Medium sized school districts, Eau 
Claire and Sheboygen; and four snM\i s<:i-.ool districts, Kimberly, Oregon, 
Shawano, and Watertown. Another incremental improvement project was 
funded for the Oshkosh Public School. Two projects were funded under a 
special populations category. One of these projects addressed itself to 
girls, representing the Girl Scouts of Milwaukee, Incorporated, in which 
the girls met women who had done well in non-traditional areas of employ- 
ment. Another project was awarded to the University of Wisconsin-Madison's 
Guidance and Research Laboratory for career education directed toward gif- 
ted and talented youth at the K-12 level. 

A coordinator in career education employed at the DPI acts as a 
liason person between the U.S. O.K. Career Education Office and local dis- 
tricts and promotes and encourages career education development at the 
local school district level. Another part of this person's responsibility 
has been to develop a slide-tape presentation about career education for 
use as a tool in inservice programs for teachers at the K-12 levels. 
This program presents the 16 concepts involved in a career development 
sequence model as shown in Figure 30. 

Local districts are encouraged to form teams composed of local voca- 
tional education coordinators, a person responsible for curriculum devel- 
opment, and a guidance counselor. Figure 31 provides a visual presenta- 
tion of the Career Development Morlel which can and in some cases is be- 
coming a part of an integrated curriculum. Fifty-three percent of the 
school districts in Wisconsin have been involved in the development of 
career education curricula and 25% of these are considered to have 
strong programs. 

Future objectives of such programs are to continue integration of 
career education concepts into the regular curriculum while supplying 
broader exploratory and actual "hands-on" (experiences to students by 
all teachers resulting in better and broader preparation of students for 
their entry into the community. 

Certification standards for career education specialists have been 
discouraged since it is believed that all teachers should share in the re- 
sponsibility for career preparation in the curriculum they teach. Univer- 
sity instructors are beginning to offer pre-service training to teachers 
and counselors in thfi area of carc^er education. 

Presently the post-socondary is involved in carec;r education, however, 
no full-time staff person Is assJj^.ned to develop and implement a career 
education program at the State Board Office. Rather, the VTAI*: sees its 
role as being one of providing teachc?rs who will emphasize the necessity 
for student rorraining in the future and making guidance and counseling 
services avafJabie for students in attendencc at district vocationai 
schools. 

Tho VTAJ-: ban piirchaficd J nfit rue t fonal materials that stress (:ertaJn 
aspects of cnro.or education, and made them available to the districts. Thus 
far, 9 of the 16 VTAK districts offer career education. These have beon 
outgrowths of 7 federally funded projects that are financed throiigh monies 
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Figure 30: Wisconsin Career Development Model 
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Figure 31 : Wisconsin CAREER DEVELOPMENT SCOPE AND SEQUENCE MODE. 



Concepts 




CAREER DEVELOPMENT CONCEPTS 

1. An underitinding and icceptince of self is ioportant throughout life. 

2. Persons need to be recognized as having dignity and worth, 

3. Occupations exist for a purpose. 

k. There is a vide variety of occupations which nay be classified in Mveral vm. 

5. ' Work neans different things to different people. 

6. Education and work are interrelated. 

7. Individuals differ in their interests, abilitiea, attitudes and values. 

8. Occupational supply and demand has an impact on career planning. 

9. Job speclaliration creates interdependency. 

10. Environment and Individual potential Interact to influence career development. 

11. Occupations and life styles are Interrelated, 

12. Individuals can learn to perform adequately in a variety of occupations. 

13. Career developucnt requires a continuous and sequential series of choices. 
Ik. Various groups and iniititutioits influence the nature and structure of work. 

15. Individuals are responsible for their career planning. 

16. Job characterlaticB and individuals oMSt be flexible In a changing society; 

Source: K-12 Guide for Integrating Career Development into Local Curriculum, 1971, . 
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from Parts C and D. No state monies are used for development of career 
education programs in either the K.-12 ayatem or at the ppst'-high school 
level. Federally funded projects ejnploy a full-time coordinator* Because 
of the success of these programs, districts have been encouraged to con- 
tinue these projects without specific federal funding. Projects at the 
post-secondary level have stressed development of personality relating to 
personal interrelationships, to the structuring of individual personal 
goals and to awareness and knowledge involving personal finances as they 
relate to the economics of living. The Career Education Model used in 
Wisconsin is the same as that used in the State of Texas (see FirMre 32). 
In this model, career education is viewed as something one exper -ice and 
is not taught as a course or a program. 

Two K through adult career education projects have been in opt^ration 
for 3 years and expired in June of 1976. One has taken place at the Wes- 
tern Wisconsin Technical Institute at La Crosse and the other at the North 
Central Technical Institute in Wasaw. 

Administrative personnel at the state level hope that state dollars 
will help to support career education programs so that implementation can 
occur from the kindergarten through adult levels of instruction throughout 
the state. 



Figure 32: Wisconsin - A Career Education Model 
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CHAPTER VI 



TEACHERS, TEACHER EDUCATION AND CERTIFICATION 



This chapter describes the instructional staff in each of the States 
and provides information about how they are trained and certified. 



Vocational Education Teachers and Professional Development 

Table 13 provides information on numbers of tear-.ers by state and 
level. Since the states vary in population, it would be expected that 
the numbers of teachers would vary greatly. However, several facts 
become apparent from reviewing the table. For instance, there is a 
difference in the relative importance among the states on the emphasis 
placed on post-high school and high school vocational education when 
one compares the proportion of teachers in each area. Wisconsin, for 
example, is the only state that has a greater number of post-secondary 
teachers than secondary teachers. The most dramatic comparison is 
revealed in Ohio which has approximately 14 times as many secondary 
teachers as post-secondary teachers. 

Another interesting fact is apparent, namely, that in all states a 
large nui"ber of part-time teachers are used in the adult program. In 
fact, in Iowa and Minnesota the pait-1:i:ne teachers amount to approxi- 
mately half of the total number ttacMnv.; at all levels. Looking at the 
total number of adult teachere J j e?. ch state compared to the total number 
of teachers in the respective atutes r.uggests that adult education is 
indeed an area of service in which each of the states is providing sub- 
stantial service. 

Trades and industry has the largest number of teachers in each of 
the states as seen in Table 14. A relatively small number of teachers, 
compared zo the total, teach in the field of agriculture. This is a fact 
that historically would not have been true. 

It is interesting to note that in 3 states, Illinois, Iowa and 
Michigan, health teachers outnumber teachers of consumer and homemaking 
education. 

A totally new responsibility of vocational education first identi- 
fied in the Vocational Education Act of .''^63, and made manditory in the 
1968 Amendments, was that of serving disadvantaged and handicapped 
students. Information on tciachr rs of these two categories is shown in 
Table 15» Reporting in this category has continued to be a challenge, 
since a goal is usually the integration or mainstreaming of disadvantaged 
and handicapped into "regular programs." Also, if students are in a 
vocational education program, much of their training will be spent in 
training for a particular occupational area. The reporting of teachers, 
therefore, often reflects only specifically funded projcts for these 
groups. 
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lableu M\m\ Edocation Teachers by level 



States 


llllnola 


Indiana 


lova 


nicnigdn 








Total (Undupllcateii) 


15,351 


3,383 


6,570 


W,331 


7,254 


21,435 


8,281 


Secondary (FTE) 


10,006 


2,040 


1,812 


3,790 


3,0U 


8,883 


1,565 


Post-Secondary (riE) 


2,661 


556 


9?5 


IM 


1,971 


605 


1,972 


Adult 


2,525 


1,163 


3,783 


2,780 


4,075 


5,211 


1 m 


Full-TlM 
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■ 


211 
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252 
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2,106 


1,163 
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3,923 


5,176 


3,504 



Note, State's Federal 346 - 2 reports for FY '75. 
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Table U: Vocational Education leachers In 5econd(iry, rost-Secondary and Adjlt Vocational [ducation by Proqrdin 



States Illinois Indiana Iowa Michigan Minnesota Ohio Wisconsin 



Total (Unduplicated) 


15,15? 


3,38] 


5,6?1 


14,331 


6,615 


12,851 


8,805 


Agriculture 


863 


280 


514 


312 


659 


734 


681 


Distribution 


1,192 


140 
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1,560 


490 


Health 


1,191 


328 


1,191 


1,517 
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933 
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Consumer and ilumenaking 


1,092 
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1,015 


1,123 


933 


1,982 
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Occupational Preparation Home Economics 


1,098 


153 


219 


496 
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367 


Office 


4,421 


325 


827 


2,464 


1,098 


2,399 


1,926 


Technical 


1,073 


115 


159 


1,169 


503 


290 


626 


Trades and industry 


4,349 


1,100 


1,511 


3.528 


1.995 


4,355 


2,709 



Note . :5tJte's Federal 346 - 2 reports for FY '?5. 

All program areas are unduplicated teacher counts 
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lable l5:Vocatiofial [dycation leachers of the HandicipDed and Disadvantaged 



States 
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Total Handicapped (UndupUcated) 
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Official figures are reported to the U, S. Office of Education on 
vocatic>aal teacher educatiov^ trainees as shown in Table 16. The 
researchers realize the great difficulty in compiling such figures due 
to t;»e variety of Wr?>3 through which teachers become qualified for 
vocational education teaching positions. Training patterns vary, as do 
certification requirements. In lieu of these facts and missing data, 
it appears somewhat risky to make comparisons among the states. However, 
the figures are shown as reported. 

Teacher Education Institutions and Programs 



A traditional argument in vocational education had been related to 
how best to organize the vocational teacher education program. One 
strongly held philosophy would suggest that a number of service areas 
should be found on a single campus and that ever within jingle service 
areas the program should be large enough to accc;.imodate a number of 
teacher educators. In some states there has been an attempt to limit 
the number of institutions while in other states there were few re- 
straints on approval of institutions that applied. This fact tends to 
make opportunities more available geographically, but at the same time, 
it promotes a proliferation of programs, many times with a relatively 
small number of students and faculty. Figure 33 lists the approved 
teacher education institutions in each state. It is noted that Iowa 
has only 3 approved institutions each offering programs in 3 or more 
service areas as compared to Michigan with 14 approved institutions 
with 8 offering 3 or more programs. In Wisconsin 7 campuses of the 
University of Wisconsin System offer approved programs with only 2 of 
them having 3 or more service areas. 

Table 17 provides information on the number of teacher education 
programs by service area in each state. In Wisconsin, office occupa- 
tions is offered in four institutions, agricultural and home economics 
education in 3 and trades and industry and distributive education in 2. 

The researchers do not draw conclusions from the data presented, 
however, they suggest that each state needs to continue to evaluate its 
nr^c^j.rpc in UgHti of how the best teacher education c?.n be provided 
an acceptable expenditure level. 

Teacher Education in Illinois 

In the State of Illinois, inservice education is provided to voca- 
tional educators through funding by the Department of Adult, Vocational 
and Technical Education. It can be provided by state board staff or 
people in local communities or whomever depending upon who is most 
qualified to give an inservice course. It should be noted that almost 
all the workshops are offered for credit. Some credits are granted 
through the university system. Rarely are outside university staff 
called in as consultants to the various workshops and seminars. Local 
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lablelo; locational [dycation leaciier 'rainees 



States Illinois bdlana lova Mchlgan Minnesota Ohlc Wisconsin 



Total Enrollees In Teacher Inb'k^ 
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Ui, State's federal 346 ■ 2 reports foi Ti '75. 
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Figure 33: Educational Institutions OfEering Vocadonal Teacher Education Programs 

ILLINOIS INDIANA 



IOWA 



♦Chicago State University *Ball Slate University *Iowa State University 

♦Eastern Illinois University *Indic''na State University *Univer8ity of Northern Iowa 

nillnols State University Indiana University *Statc Univeralty of Iowa 

*DeKalb Southern Illinois University- *Purdue University 
Carbondale 

♦Southern IlUnoii) Unlverslty- 
Edwardsville 

♦University of Ullnols-Urbana 

♦Western Illinois Universlty-Haconib 
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Source : State Plans of ; Illinois, (1975, pp. 164-1660; Indiana, (1975, pp. 126-128); Iowa, (1973-79, pp. 65-66); 

Michigan, (1974-75), Appendix H; Hini-eeota, Appendix II-U to ll-iv; Ohio, (revised 1975), 

p, 118-120. % 
Note; * InstltJtitins offering twchcr education programs in 3 or more service arean, 
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lablelJ: Wer of locational leacher [(location b'n.' State M by Program Area 



ILiraOIS INDIANA 



OHIO 



Agriculture Education 4 

Distributive Education 8 

loiae Economics ii 

Office Education 8 

trade i Industry Education 1 

Health Occupations 1 

Total Teacher Education Units 34 
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ffote, Illinois (19?5, pp, Indlaaa (19]5,pp. 126.128); lova (191W9, pp. 6H6); Michigan m-^ Appendix H); Htaota, Interview, 
George Boroff, Consultant, EPDA Program; Ohio (Revised 1915, pp. 118-120); Wisconsin (1916-80, pp, 10-72). 
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people who are well qualified are essentially made into adjunct professors. 
Workshops are provided on each of the campuses as well as at the state 
convention. Requests for specific workshops or seminars are directed 
to the Office of Professional and Curriculum Development which provides 
the funding through contract on a request for proposal basis. Those 
people making the requests, that are funded, act as the mentors for the 
inservice course that is provided. (See Figure 34 which illustrates the 
articulation that exisus between the University System and the Division 
of Vocational and Technical Education.) 

Contracts for inservice amount to $120 - $125 thousand per year. 
To skirt this probleni Illinois anticipates entering s model with the 
cooperation of the various universities to provide inservice. When 
needs are predetermined the universities are reimbursed for teacher 
insorvic-. They are provided for financially, in a block form, such as 
by head count. The purpose of this arrangement i-s to provide better 
rapport with the universities and for better loanagement of resources. 
Very often the inservice provided is pile L.J under the direction of the 
liaison person at the university working in cooperation with districts 
to St: 3 that the inservice model is functional. 

One of the problems of inservice is that there is no mandate at the 
state level requiring people to participate in inservice. Thus, in-service 
becomes a strictly voluntary activity on the part of teachers. A change 
in legislation would eliminate this problem. Some provision is being 
made for this now that may require teachers possessing a provisional 
certificate to participate in some inservice instructional activities. 

It is noted that since 1969 there have been no certification re- 
quirements to speak of in the state of Illinois as long as one possesses 
a valid teacher's certificate. Certified te- :hers are allowed to teach 
in community colleges. There are some provisions required of community 
college teachers; they must possess 2,000 hours of work experience. A 
teacher in the post-secondary system may possess one of two types of 
provisional certification. The first may have less that a B.S. degree 
but have 2,000 hours of experience and be skilled in an occupation or 
trade. The second type of provisional certification is the temporary 
certification which requires that a teacher who continues to teach in 
the community college take 3 credits per year for renewal of certifi- 
cation. Since 1969, Department of Public Instruction has awarded 1,900 
provisional certificates. Most of these have been in highly skilled areas 
in the technologies and in health occupations particularly for those 
people wLio have health care licenses within the state. 

When an inservice workshop is conducted in one of the several service 
areas, administrative personnel have found that articulation occurs 
without duplication if teachers from both the secondary and post-secondary 
systems are taught in one workshop. 

Funds within Illinois pertaining to inservice and preservice edu- 
cation cannot be calculated. Tnere will be fluctuation from year to 

Note: The Division of Vocational and Technical Education is now called 
the Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical Instruction, 
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ve-r ciepending on sCaCc nec^ds in oither preservice or inservice education. 
■ instance, one year they may Eind chac chey will need to produce better 
;..-,clers or administrators at the university level. Once those are 
trailed they may find other uses tor their funding and might revert again 
to in-service education. 

The major mission of the institution of Higher Education is to tvain 
people in occupational and skilled areas. In addition to the two year 
technical program, 2,000 hours of work experience qualify enables gradu- 
ates to obtain certification to teach. 

Illinois has eight universities that provide comprehensive vocational 
programs for teacher education (Refer back to Figure 33). On each of 
th.- campuses there is one person in charge of activities pertaining to 
vocational educators. These persons comprise part of the staters Univer- 
sity Occupational Education Coordinators Council for which the State of 
Illinois expends $75,000 per year. Usually university representatives 
are appointed by the university president and are either deans, depart- 
ment chairmen, or work in the provost office. They are members of the 
above mentioned council also composed of representatives from such bodies 
cs the Board of Hi;,her Education, the Junior College Board, and the 
Director of Professional and Curriculum Development from the State Board 
Office. The purpose of this advisory council group is to provide a 
vehicle for articulation between the state board and the universities 
for the preparation of vocational education teachers. Since 1970, all 
teacher education has been handled through this council. The council 
Rives input to the state board, b-..t the state board manages teacher 
education within those universities through approval of RFP s and con- 
tracts. The advantage of this is that state board has one contact at 
each of the universities to deal with. 



Teacher Education in Indiana 

Because a statement relating to teacher education was prepared, parts 
relevanr to this study are quoted directly below. 

The professional development system in Indiana encom- 
passes both pre-service and ia-service components. The 
four state universities provide pre-service professional 
development in the areas of agribusiness, distributive 
education, business and office education, industrial educa- 
tion, home economics education, and health occupations 
education. Graduate courses are offered in these areas 
as well as in administration and related support services. 
The intensive educational program necessary for the 
certification of eligible persons from business and indus- 
trv is handled by the teacher education staff from the four 
jniversities as is the follow-up of the conditionally^ 
licensed tf.uhers. Tlie in-service of employed staff iv 
each local education (LEA) is the responsibility " '.e 
local school. Services of the state staff and tht 
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university are available for consultation and assistance in 
planning and implementing the local in-service education effort. 
Professional development programs are also conducted at the 
institutions offering pos tsecondary education using both fed- 
eral and local funds. The simmer vocational conference is 
planned for the professional development of teachers , super- 
visors and administrators of vocational programs at both the 
secondary and pos tsecondary levels • Supplementary funds such 
as EPDA, Part F, are very important to the total professional 
development effort as projects are directed at target groups 
in need of in-service education for v^h !.ch no other funding 
is available. A state professional development advisory 
coTTimittee provides valuable input into the state system, as 
do the regional advisory committees. 



TITLE: Professional Development Agreements — 
Teacher Education Contracts 

AGENCIES: Ball State University, Indiana State University, 
Indiana University, Purdue University 

YEAR: Annually 

A. UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE CO>TONENT 

(University credit courses where there is tuition 
payment) 

F^^NDS: BSU ISU lU PU 

1972- 73 $35,050 $97,251 $39,396 $116,046 

1973- 74 21,027 59,945 18,827 63,424 

1974- 75 47,492 87,127 54,397 87,562 

SOURCE OF FUNDS: Part B Ancillary - Professional Development 
Part F Professional Development 

PARTICIPANTS: Undergraduates and graduate vocational teacher 
education personnel. (Involves tuition pa3niient and course 
credit . ) 

OFFERINGS INCLUDED: 

Ball State University offers undergraduate programs in 
Business Office Education, Distributive Educc*tion, Home 
Economics Education and Industrial Education and graduate 
programs in the same areas. 

Indiana State University offers the undergraduate programs 
for Business Office Education, Distributive Education, 
Home Economics Education and Industrial Education. Grad- 
uate programs include these as well as Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

Indiana University offers the undergraduate program in 
Home Econimics Education and Distributive Education. The 
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graduate offerings inclucfe Home Economics Education, 
Distributive Education and Vocational Education. 
P urdue University offers both the undergraduate and 
graduote pr-^gram ir each of the following: Agribusiness, 
Home Economics Education and Industrial Education. 

OBJECTIVES: The purpose of this funding is to provide services 
and program components in addition to those supported by 
tuition and the state legislated funds. The objectives 
of these programs include: 

1. To provide for the baccalaureate degree to meet cer- 
tificati'on requirements. 

2e To provide graduate courses to meet a) individually 
identified in-service needs of vocational personnel, 
b) to provide for initial certification of those 
individuals desiring to move from the general area 
into the vocational area and c) to professionalize 
a license according to certification requirements. 

3. To provide a ba 3 for research and dissemination 
for vocational professional development, 

DELIVERY METHOD AND EVALUATION: The delivery method for 
these areas have been iu the form of college credit 
courses, offered both on and off campus. The individual 
program area emphasis on recruitment, counseling, job 
placement and follow-up has been minimal. Student 
teacher supervision by the program area specialist 
has varied from university to university, with Purdue 
providing the largest amount of university supervision 
by the prograiT? area specialist personnel. The other 
universities are moving toward a greater percentage 
of this type of supervision, yet greater encouragement 
and support is needed to accomplish this in light of 
present universit / procedures and p<" * "ies. (See Figure 
35.) 

Efforts are being made at eacV the universities 
for all vocational areas to funct:> -s a coordinated 
team. Great progress has been made recently in imple- 
menting this concept of total vocational education, 
which has contributed to a combining of strengths and a 
minimizing of overlapping efforts. 

Each university's vocational faculty is addressing 
the new certification course requirements. A concern is 
being expressed for intra-university cooperation and 
coordination and for interuniversity communication in 
the development of these courses. 

The funding for this porr.ion of the professional 
development effort is based on 20% of the faculty 
salaries and a final amount based on partial funding on 



travel and workshop expenses plus a contact hour 
reimbursement rate. (See attachment for actual figures.) 

B. NON-CREDIT OFFERINGS SUCH AS CONDITIONi^X CERTIFICATION 
AND SERVICES TO LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES (LEA's). 

FUNDS: BSU ISU lU PU 

1973- 74 $14,500 $68,382 $31,287 $47,980 

1974- 75 14,500 68,382 31,287 47,980 

SOURCE OF FUNDS: Part B-Ancillary - Professional Development 

OBJECTIVES, DELIVERY METHOD & EVALUATION: Each of the univer- 
sities has been assigned an area of the state as their 
prime responsibility for professional development activi- 
ties. The conditional clock-hour program is provided for 
qualified individuals from business and/or industry who 
have been selected and hired to teach vocational subjects. 
This educational program is designed to meet the minimum 
certification requirements for the initial and renewal cer- 
tification. Concern has been expressed regarding the 
adequacy of the program to meet the basic needs of these 
teachers. Individual teacher follow-up has been accom- 
plished in varying amounts, although in most cases a 
greater amount vjould have been beneficial. There has been 
concern about the delivery system with regard to timing 
of instruction, content and the availability of sufficient 
time to adequately accomplish the objectives of the pro- 
gram. 

Funds are provided for 100% of the salaries of 
teaching staff, secretarial staff, travel and other 
expenses necessary ror this program. The delivery 
method consists of class worh, with individual projects 
and approved workshops applicable for minor portions of 
the required 30 hours renewal. Plans are underway to 
offer the 15 clock-hours in a series of workshop settings 
prior to the opening of school this coming year. 

The universities provide resource personnel and 
resource materials upon request from the LEA's as well 
as seeking ways in which their services can be utilized. 
Efforts are being made to initiate a needs assessment 
on a statewide basis with both individual and local 
education agency professional development plans being 
developed . 

The se'^ondary and postsecondary levels are both 
being addressed by this program although vocational 
certification is required for only the faculty in 
approved vocatilnal programs at the secondary level. 
The postsecondary utilization of these professional 
development services is open to teachers, supervisors 
and/or administrative personnel. 
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Teacher Education in Iowa 

Iowa has 3 state supported universities at which pre-service teache 
education takes place. (Refer back to Figure 33.) Pre-service training 
consists of both technical and professional courses. Teacher educators 
supervise teacher trainees to insure preparation and adequate background 

Inservice education is provided teaching personnel through numerous 
workshops given throughout the state in addition to scheduled regional 
meetings and summer courses. Trade performance examinations are admin- 
istered to instructors. 

The Department of Public Instruction has provided concise state- 
ments relating to professional development in their State Plan for the 
Administration of Career Education. The following is quoted from 
pp. 19-23 of this document. 

Policies and Procedures for Personnel Preparation and Development 

Career education under the State Plan will include teacher 
training program(s) (both pre-service and in-service) which are 
adequate to provide for a sufficient supply of qualified 
teachers, supervisors, and other career personnel in the State 
including those capable of meeting needs of the disadvantaged 
and handicapped. 

Pre-service and in-service training for profejsional career 
education occupations may be provided for positions such as 
teachers, supervisors, directors, administrators, and other 
personnel related to career education including those capable 
of meeting the special needs of the disadvantaged and handi- 
capped . 

Funds for teacher training may be used for curriculum 
development, research, special demonstration and experi- 
mental program development of instructional materials, and 
provision for equipment. 

Teacher training may be delegated to appropriate desig- 
nated teacher training institutions. The teacher training 
services of these institutions may include graduate degree, 
undergraduate degree, college credit programs for both in- 
service and pre-service qualified personnel, and short, inten- 
sive training for non-college credit to meet the needs of the 
instructional personnel. 

Teacher training, which is provided by an agency or 
institution shall be supported by a cooperatively developed 
written agreement between the State Board and the agency or 
institution providing such training. Such agreement shall 
describe the responsibilities and duties of the parties in- 
volved; specify the major kinds of activities to be conducted; 
indicate the financial commitment on the part of both the 
institutional agency and the State Board; and procedure to 
be used in evaluating the effectiveness of the program so 
described. Such agreements shall be reviewed and, when 
necessary, renegotiated on an annual basis. 
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Objectives of Personnel Development System 

The ultimate objective for all programs or orojects 
related to this system will be the expansion and improvement 
of activities for individuals who can profit by vocational 
and technical education. The thrust of projects to be 
supported or sanctioned by this system will be directed 
toward the personnel who advise, teach or are in other 
ways associated with career activities. More specifically, 
programs or projects will be designed to achieve one or 
more of the objectives lisr.ed below: 

To adjust the supply to Lhe needs and improve the com- 
petencies of career educ?:-' .a personnel in the elementary, 
secondary, and pos tsecond .ry institutions offering voca- 
tional-technical educatioi. , 

To prepare teachers , administrators , and supervisors 
who are capable of successfully intecrating career/occupa- 
tional preparation and academic education at all levels. 

To prepare vocational education teachers , administra- 
tors, counselors and supervisors who have a commitment to, 
and the capability for, working with disadvantaged indivi- 
duals whose needs for programs or services result from 
such conditions as poverty, neglect, delinquency, cultural 
or linguistic isolation as w'ell as physical and mental 
handicaps . 

To promote the need for, and to improve the competency 
or*, educational personnel who can provide a program of 
guidance services for all individuals; to include vocational 
counseling, appraisal, placement, informational and follow-up 
services . 

To improve the competency of vocational and technical 
education personnel to do both short- and long-range plan- 
ning and evaluation. 

To reorient and instruct (or indoctrinate) presently 
employed teachers at all levels to work effectively and 
constructively within the career education concept and 
philosophy. 

To recruit persons with a wide range of educational, 
industrial and social backgrounds to enter vocational 
and technical education, particularly for categories and 
areas where critical shortages exist. 

To encourage and facilitate the expanded use of a wide 
range of personnel who, though not designated as vocational 
educators, have expertise which can provide considerable 
assistance to the improvement of vocational and technical 
education . 

Conducting the Professional Development Program 

Entry level career education professional development is 
required through certification rules and regulations. In 
addition to the above required professional development 
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activities, professional improvement is encouraged through the 
administration of EPDA Leadership Development Awards, the acti- 
vities of career consultants vjhich encourage local in-service 
programs for elementary, secondary and postsecondary person- 
nel. Statewide career education conferences, seminars for 
career teacher educators and the annual reviews of currently 
funded activities all provide vehicles which are used for stimu- 
lating professional development of career education personnel. 

All institutions involved in career education professions 
developn^ent activities which receive financial support from 
state and federal monies administered and/or coordinated by 
the DPI, have their offerings, thoughout the state, coordina- 
ted by career education personnel. This procedure prevents 
duplication and insures the most efficient u'tilization of 
available resources. 

New career education instructors receive irt^^nsive orien- 
tation to their new professional responsibilities through 
attendance at specially designed workshops. This activity pro- 
vides participants with experiences directly related to their 
new teaching assignments. 

In-Service and Pre-Service Personnel Development 

The state has developed a delivery system for in-service 
activities. This system will be modified as necessary to con- 
tinually meet emerging professional development needs. This 
system will utilize the capabilities of all institutions of 
higher education in Iowa engaged in Career Education profes- 
sional development as well as providing for the use of train- 
ing capabilities of business, industry and other agencies. A 
consortium has been organized to develop performance criteria 
for the measurement of technical skills possessed by teachers. 
Performance-based teacher certification will be initiated so 
as to provide training which is closely related to actual em- 
ployment situations. 

Meeting Personnel Needs 

Cooperation between many agencies is necessary to meet 
the multiplicity of professional development needs of career 
educators. The state education agency community colleges, 
vocational schools, colleges, and universities, and local 
education agencies play important roles in both pre-service 
and in-service trai,>ing. In addition, private enterprise pro- 
vides many high quality experiences in business, industry and 
commercial activities. The special expertise of each of these 
operations must be orchestrated to insure the high quality 
preparation required to improve instruction in career educa- 
tion . 

Current policies of the Iowa State Board of Public Instruc- 
tion allow for resources to be allocated to the most appro- 
priate public or private agency to fund activities which will 
result in the attainment of desired objectives. 
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Professional development activities which are provided 
by an agency or institution shall be supported by a coopera- 
tively developed written agreement I etween the State Board 
and the agency or institution providing such service. Such 
agreement shall describe the responsibilities and duties cf 
the parties involved; specify the major kinds of activities 
to be coniucted; indicate the financial commitment on the 
part of both the insitutional agency and the State Board; 
and procedure to be used in evaluating the effectiveness of 
the program so described. Such agreements shall be reviewed 
and, when necessary, renegotiated on an annual basis. 

Resource Utilization 

The Iowa State Board of Public Instruction is charged with 
responsibility for elementary and secondary education as well 
as the area community colleges and vocational schools. The 
consolidation of this broad range of responsibility under 
one administrative structure provides for articulation of 
career education goals from the elementary school to the 
secondary school and on to postsecondary and adult programs. 

The Iowa Board of Regents is ' the policy making body for 
the three state supported universities. Cooperative action 
by the Iowa Board of Regents and the Iowa Board of Public 
Instruction resulted in the assignment of primary and secon- 
dary responsibility for the preparation of career educators, 
in categorical programs, to the various regents universities. 
These universities have subsequently received financial sup- 
port from the Department of Public Instruction, to aid in the 
provision of career education professional development exper- 
iences both on campus and throughout the state. 

The State Career Education Advisory Council will be con- 
sulted in the identification of priority needs for profession- 
al development. The input of this group is extremely valuable 
because of the diverse groups they represent. 

Determination of Personnel Preparation and Development Priorities 

The determination of priorities is an ongoing process which 
includes data collection, evaluation and analyzation. 

The staff of the department, area school, elementary- 
secondary school, and university personnel all contribute to 
the process. In addition, this information is supplemented 
by the recommendations of local and state advisory councils. 
The advisory committee (see 1.44) has priority determination 
as a primary role. 

National, state, area and Ircal employment trends are con- 
sidered. 

The state staff considers the input from all of the above. 
Subsequent priority rankings become an integral part of the 
Department of Public Instruction's management system. 
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Currently identified priorities include: 

- Interdisciplinary programs through which all personnel 
become knowledgeable about career education. 

- The pre-service and in-service development of personnel 
who will serve in the pre-career program. The objective . 
of this preparation is to provide educators with the 
competencies required to deliver educational programs at 
the elementary and secondary levels which will increase 
student awareness of the range of options open to them in 
the world of work. 

- The development of preparation programs which utilize 
competency based criteria. 

- Involvement of all personnel entering career education 
positions in pre~service programs of perparation. 

- Interdisciplinary programs which provide the knowledge 
and skill required to deal effectively with special needs 
populations . 

- Development of flexible programs which can repidly re- 
spond to emerging needs, e.g., programs for veterans. 

Teacher Education in Michigan 

A great deal of autonomy is exercised by local vocational personnel 
in providing their instructors with in-service education. Presently, 
a teachers' need assessment system is not in operation, so in-service 
needs are determined by local administrators. Inservice education is 
supported by state monies and also supported by local funds' since the 
present system tends to stimulate local contributions. 

In fiscal year 1975 state contributions for inservice teacher edu- 
cation amounted to approximately $200,000 as determined by the added on 
cost formula. Standard procedure ac^ks that 5% of local monies be spent 
on inservice teacher education. ?.zate monies for teacher inservice 
amounted to $225,000 from Part b funds and $560,000 from Parts C, D 
and other Part B grants. The later monies were given in response to 
requests for proposals. The use of the RFP's stimulates both compe- 
tition and cooperation between universities and local education agencies 
for state and federal funds that support inservice education. Univer- 
sity based teacher educators do not readily accept the responsibility 
of leaving their campuses to provide inservice education, however, the 
state supports this outreach concept. It is noted that the inservice 
provided is such that compe tance-based curriculum is stressed as well 
as individualised instruction methodology. 

Two vocational teacher education consortia exist among the 14 
Michigan institutions cited in Figure 33. The Vocational Consortium 
is composed of representative deans associated with vocational teacher 
education while the Career Education Consortium is made up of higher 
education personnel who are interested in the contributions made by 
career education to their institutions and to teacher education. Monthly 
meetings are attended by these consortia and state vocational perf^cnnel 
to outline and follow through on annual activities to be accomplished. 
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Inservice teacher education presents many challenges. One of these 
involves the concept of "transfer." To be of more assistance to voca- 
tional teachers, inservice is being provided more and more at the local 
sitp. rather than at a workshop away from the teaching-learning environ- 
ment of the vocational education classrooiu. Therefore, some grants are 
awarded to local districts in which a four-person technical team furnishes 
instruction and materials for teachers. These teachers receive release- 
time to participate in such 3-month inservice activities. The state 
has 4 of these technical teams that are composed of 2 teacher educators 
and 2 teachers representing individual school districts. In the length 
of time provided, it is intended that necessary curricular and/or struc- 
tural changes be made at the local site. This method has become an 
important process vehicle for constructive change. 

Michigan state personnel believe pre-service teacher education is 
the sole responsibility of the teacher trainee and the institution of 
higher education found in their state. 



Teacher Education in Minnesota 

The state vocational personnel in Minnesota exert control over 
inservice teacher education by acting as implementors , monitors and 
coordinators. Programs for inservice are generally provided through 
agreements with state institutions of higher education. In fiscal year 
1975, $600,000 of Minnesota's federally allocated Part B funds went to 
provide outreach inservice programs for vocational teachers. The 
programs are implemented by staff development personnel at local area 
vocational technical institutes while university personnel take t':e 
responsibility for determining inservice needs, for establishing work- 
shop procedures and estimating their cost. 

The emphasis in the inservice programs provided is on competency- 
based teacher and administrator education. Professional growth becomes 
the goal. For example, the state vocational personnel are presently 
making an effort to establish the content of an inservice program, 
for vocational directors on school finance. In the process surveys 
are circulated to determine 'directors' needs ir, relation to administra- 
tive tasks. Completed surveys are reviewed by inservice instructors, 
and the workshop agenda is formulated into concurrent sessions. The 
local director reviews the agenda in light of his professional needs with 
his superintendent to determine problem areas that may be resolved by 
attending the workshop. 

T eacher Education in Ohio 

Professional development of vocational educators in Ohio is strongly 
supported whether it is met through the preservice or inser^rice approach. 
Reimbursement for such activities occurs at the rate of 50% of the teacher 
educators' salary, ^ringe benefits, 100% for travel expenses? and a small 
amount for supplies. 
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State needs relating to ins- vice education arc usually determined 
by state vocational education vi.ors with a view toward the voca- 

tional education needs of the s^ Once identified needs are met by 

arranging for educational servic .ough institutions of higher edu- 

clticn. Through a joint effort, t ■ supervisors and teachers provide 
inservLce for vocational education teachers. Each of th- service area, 
receives 4 to 5 grants amounting to a $4,000 to $5,000 allotment per 
grant, per annum to coordinate Inservice activities. 

A primary goal of Ohio state vocational personnel Is to develop 
committed and competent administrators and supervisory personnel so 
that teachers might be assisted provided for educn t ional ly with the 
Roal being better teacher instruction. With a philosophy of providing 
training to develop leadership as close to the point of action P""" 
sible, vocational leaders are given an opportunity or further "P^ '^l 
learning thr :^h summer workshops and twelve month internships. fhls 
approach be,, .'in 1966 commencing with tl,.- training of vocational edu- 
cation directors. In 1976, this type of program will be expanded to 
include supervisors. Tlu- summer workshops arc generally six weeks in 
length and are held at Kent State University. A ^'^J^'^"^!";;''"'^'' 
is given educators who attend the summer workshops while iH 
piven toward salary for those educators who participate In the Intern- 
ship program. A 92% plneo.nent record exists In Ohio for 272 vocational 
educators who have participated In this l.-adershlp program. 
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T eacher Certification 

Research has nhown that one of the most important, if not the most 
important, variable in providing quality vocational education is the 
quality of the tea-her. The main purpose of certification is to attempt 
Lo assure that teachers are adequately prepared. 

Academic teachers' certification requirements are complex enough, 
however they have been based on a traditional four-year college program 
with the main variables being the, specific courses to be taken. For 
vocational teachers in a number of the service areas, the problem of 
qualification Is much more complex. First, there is the philosophy 
that in order ro tench an occupation a person should have demonstrated 
competence in the occupation belnr, taught. Thus, a requirement exists 
that the teacher have occupational experience in the occupation and 
often at a level that denotes a skilled worker. Secondly, in the case 
of a number of occupations, appropriate training In the skill area 
IM not provld.'d In a teacher education institution and perhaps it should 
not bf. For m.'iny occupai Jons, tradition and practice has shown that it 
Im much iii'-re sound to leciult persons who have been prepared for an 
or(Mip.'ir Ion and then to train them to be teachers. Many examples of this 
ran be diawn from the trade and technical areas. Tlie health area can be 
used as another example. If one believes that a teacher should be 
qualified In the area that nhc or he is to teach, then, it is logical 
that the person has met the license or registry requirement in the occu- 
pational area In order to be qualified to teach. For teachers of the 
r.Mipcctiv." health occupations It Is common to recruit into the teaching 
ranks licensed nurs(!M and certified , THons from the allied health 
occupationH after rhey have had occupational experience. The above 
(nctorn plus the fact that vocational progrnms are on a continuum in 
tiTiiiH of depth of occupational comp«'tonce required by the instructor 
with programs ranging from basic exploratory i)rogramn to very highly 
skilled or t<'chnlcal programs. 

One additional dlmennlon Is that vocational education serves both 
youth and adultti in full-time and part-time programs in mnny occupa- 
I lona and In different i iisL I tut lonal settings. 

Append Icefi I)-l through 1)-10 provide detailed tables of the specific 
I ..qulrementH for teaclu-r certification in each state by service area. 

Among the stat.'s studied, only thr(M- states have post-secondary 
cert if Icat'loM utaudards. Wlticoniiin Is one of these states. CerLlfl- 
<-at. ion of teachers in Wiiiconsln is accepted as being one control for 
/irtem[)tlng to /ichh-ve quality instruct ion. 
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State Departaent of Public Inscractlon 
Division oi Vocationji Eaucacion 



Funcilons: 

Provides services lo public school system. 

1. Program devclopfsent services. 

2. Program Isiproveacnt services. 

3. Curriculum and materials 
developnient. 

4. Student leadership organization 
services. 

5. Certification of public school 
persoanel, 

6. State Plan input : 'e to 
public schools. 

7. Distribution of state funds to 
public schools. 

8. Approved program monitoring and 
supervision. 

9. Cooperate vith State Board staff 
for program review and evaluation. 



A. Staffing pattern vlll reflect functions 
assigned to the Department. 

B. Personnel selection, while requiring 
-confori^ity to personnnel standards 
established in the State Plan fur 
Vocational Education, will be the 
responsibility of thn Statu Depart- 
ment of Public Inscru;tion or Its 
designate, 

C. Federal funds may be granted to Che 
Department of Public Instruction 
for .ipproved services as specified 
in a contract for a-lninistrative 
sef'vices between the State Board 
and the State DepartT-.-'n: of Public 
In^it ruction. 



State Board of Vocational and 
Technical Education 



Functions: 

1, Development of the State Plan for 
vocational education, 

2, State-vide coordination of the 
vocational education system and 
all approved programs, 

3, Definition of vocational educa- 
tion missions and goals of all 
public vocational institutions 
and programs. 

k. Needs assessments and projection 
of fiscal and personnel resource 
needs. 

5. Review of legislative budget re- 
quests for vocational-technical 
purposes (operating and capital) 
of all state Institutions and 
agencies applying for state funds, 
and make recommendations to 'the 
General Assembly, 

6. Program approval for state and 
federal funds. 

h Receive and distribute federal 
funds available for vocational 
education and meet federal 
requirements, 

8. Annurtlly evaluate vocational 
education activities and report 
findings. 

9. Serve as state approval agency 
for public post-secondary voca- 
tional education desiring federal 
funds eligibility. 

10. Adopt rule^ and regulations for 
the operation of vocational edu- 
cation in Indiana. 

11. Appoint necessary advisory com- 
mitteii needed to perform duticfj 
of the State Board, 

12. Contract for necessary sir'/lce!). 
n. Employ necessary staff to perform 

tlie duties of ^.he State Board, 
U. Maintain neceiisary fiscal and 
stati:;tical data for required 
ri'portii, audits and for public 
information. 

13. Provide /ocational services to 
prime sponsors under CETA 
contr let. 



A. Staffing pattern will reflect func*- 
tions assigned to the State Board. 

B. Personnel selection, while re- 
quiring conformity to personnel 
standards established in the 
State Plan for Vocational Educa- 
tion, will be the responsibility 

of the State Board or its designate. 

C. Federal funds will be budgeted 
for necessary staff services. 



Commission for Higher Education 



Functions; 

Provides services to post-secondary institutions. 

1. State Plan input relative to higher educa- 
tion institutions. 

2. Cooperate with State Board for program 
coordination and fiscal analysis. 

3. Cooperate with State Board for program 
review and evaluation. 



A. Staffing pattern will reflect func- 
tions assigned to the Commission. 

B. Personnel selection, while requir- 
ing conformity to personnel stan- 
dards established in the State Plan 
for Vocational Education, will be 
the responsibility of the Commis- 
sion tor Higher Education or its 
designate. 

C. Feder.il funds may be granted to 
the Commi-^slon for approved 
services as spocititid in a con- 
tract for administrative ser- 
vices betwen the State Board and 
the Commission. 
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Indiana 

State Hoard o£ Vocational arid l^echnical I:ilucation 
Relationship with tlia Department of Public Instruction 
and the OGnmission for Higher Mucation 




State Board of 
Vocational and Technical Bducation 



Department of Public Instruction 




Corrmission for Higlier Education 



T 



Associate 
Superintendent 
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Staff Person 



itit 



itit 

Division 
Director 



Appropriate Division 
Staff Person 



*See page 3b for staff organizational chart 

**Pe!tsonnel providing state administrative, supervisory or consultative services shall 
meet the qualifications outlined in section 1.31 of tliis plan 
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Michigan Organizational Chart of VocatlonaHechnlcal Education Service 
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Chief 




Post-Secondary 
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Minnesota Organizational Chart of Edycati( 
Professions Development 
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Coordinator of Funding 



Minnesota Organization Chart of the 
Division of VOcational-Technical Education 

fContinutfdj 



Prograni Operations Section Director 
'Certification Specialist 

Secondary VocationaMechnical Education Coordinator 
Secondary Vocational Program Supervisor, Agriculture, 
Natural Resources, and Harlne Science Occupations 
Secondary Vocational Program Supervisor, Business and 
Office,' Fine Arts, and Humanities Occupations 
Secondary Vocational Program Supervisor, Career Education 
■Secondary Vocational Prograi Supervisor, Consumer- 
lloniemakinj Occupations 

Secondary Vocational Program Supervisor, Consuiacr- 
Honenaking Occupations 

■Secondary Vocational Prograa Supervisor, Environinontal 
Occupations 

•Secondary Vocational Program Supervisor, Health and 
Public Service Occupations* 

•Secondary Vocational Program Supervisor, Manufacturing 
and Construction Occupations 
■Secondary Vocational Program Supervisor, Marketing and 
Distribution, Interrelated Cooperative, and Diversified 
Occupations Programs 

'Secondary Vocational Program Supervisor, Personal 
, Services, Hospitality and Recreation Occupations 
■Secondary Vocational Program Supervisor, Transportation, 
Conununication and Media, and Industrial Uucation 
Occupations 

■Post-Secondary VocationaMechnical Education Coordinator 
Post-Secondary Vocational Program Supervisor, Agriculture 

Otcupaions • ^ , 

■Post-Secondary Vocational Program Supervisor, Biiuness 
and Office Occupations ^ 

Post-Secondary Vocational Proiram Supervisor, Health 

Occupations 

Post -Secondary Vocational Program Supervisor, Hone 
Economics Occupations t j . i i 

Post-Secondary Vocational Prounm Supervisor, Industrial 

Occupations , T J * 1 1 

Post-Secondary Vocational Pro/;:i^ Supervisor, Industrial 

Occupations , 
Post^Secondary Vocational Progratti Supervisor, Marketing 

and PistTibution Occupations t t > i 

Post-Secondary Vocational Program Supervisor, Technical 
Occiip.itions 
-Student Fin.inc\'l Aids Supervisor 
Adult Vocational-Technical Education Coordinator 
AJiilt Vocational Projjram Supervisor, Agriculture, 
Natural Resources, Marine Science, and Environmental 
Occiipations ,. 
Adult Vocational Program Supervisor, Consumcr-Homema ing, 
Personal Services, Hospitality, Recreation, and Health 
Occupations 

-Adult Vocational Program Supervisor, Marketing and 
Distribution, Communication and Media, Business and 
Office, Fine Arts, and Humanities Occupations 
^Adult Vocational Program Supervisor, Transportation, 
; Hanuficturlng, Public Service. Construction Occupations, 
ERJC ; wd Hoie^Study Prograis 
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Rescue Squad Training 

Rescue Squad Training 

Rescue Squad Training 
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Haste-I^ater Treatment Operator Training 

Natcr Treatment Operator Training 

Education Special Needs. Programs 

Education Programs for the Handicapped 



■Program Evaluation Section uuector 
Private Vocational School Supervisor 
•Private Vocational School Assistant Supervisor 
'Private Vocational School Assistant Supervisor 
Evaluation Supervisor 

^Evaluation Consultant 
■Veterans Supervisor 

Veterans Assistant Supervisor 
Veterans Assistant Supervisor 
Veterans Assistant Supervisor 
■Veterans Assistant Supervisor 

Program Planning and Development Section Director 

■Program Planning and Development Consultant 

'Program Planning and Development Consultant 

■Program Planning and Development Consultant 

■Program Planning and Development Consultant 

■Program Planning and Development Consultant 
■Teacher Education Consultant 
•Public Information Officer 

Special Programs and Services Section Director 
■Manpower Development Training Supervisor 
■Manpower Development Training Consultant 
■Manpower Development Training Consultant 
■Manpower Development Training Consultant 
'Manpower Development Training Accountant 
■Manpower 'Developaent Training Auditor 
-EqulpieiitUtllhatlon Consultant , 
tEqulpient Utlllution SpeclAlist 
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APPENDIX C 

1. Illinois State Legislation Effecting Vocational Education Delivery 

2. Indiana State Legislation Effecting Vocational Education Delivery 

3. leva State Legislation Effecting Vocational Education Delivery 

4. Michigan State Legislation Effecting Vocational Education Delivery 
5- Minnesota St Legislation Effecting Vocational Education Delivery 
6. Ohio State Legislation Effecting Vocational Education Delivery 

7- Wisconsin State Legislation Effecting Vocational Education Delivery 
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Illinois State Legislation Effecting Vocational Education Delivery 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

ft 694. Federal Vocatloruil Edticntiiui Law— Accoptimce of 
Tille of Act5 

An Act !n relation to vocHtional cdiica- July 9. 1951. L.1951. p. 1201 and by P.A. 
lion. Title as amended by Act approved 79-1175. 5 3. eff. Dec. 18. 1975. 

§ 005. noard of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation 

Text of tartion effeciive until July i, lOlG. 

'I'lirn? Is liiTi'by osliil)lisli(Ml the Hoard of Vocational Educnllnn and Re- 
lnil>iiiialion bcrrlnnfier n'frrn'd lo us flif Hoard In Office of thr Supor- 
ihinnlriil of IMjIjIIc i iisiriM-lioij. Th<* Hoard shall iMHisist of tin' Director <if 
Itc^'istratioii and Kdiication. ilie Su|)i'rim(>iulent of i'liMic Instruction, the Di- 
ircioi- of Aj;rlrMilnni'. i1m» l>ln»clor of Children and Family Services, the DIrec- 
i<ir of I.alKtr, iIm> Dire<*ior of Mental )h\'ilth luid P('\ r^lopiuentul Disabilities, 
tlM* I »l red or of Hnhlle Ileahh, nnrt 0 nifiiiU'i's to be . jinted by the Governor. 

Tlio tioveriior shall desiSnate the chairman of tin* iTotird. The Board ahall 
ciMphty a I)ir<>clor of Vociiilotial Itchahilltuilon who shall be the executive 
officrr of I he Hoanl for all of Its work perialnlnj; to vocational rehnblllta- 
lion accorilinj; lo ihc provisions of "An Aci In rehitlon to vocational rehablll- 
mtlon of (lisnbU'd persons'*. approve<l .Tune 20, as aniended.^ 

•J*Ih' Snp^'iiiitiMuhnt of IMiblic InMrueiion shall iHi the executive officer 
for all of its work perlainiiij; to Vocal lonal and Technical Education, with 
responsi)>llily lo ri»i)resent ihf Hoard In ndnilnlstratioii of Its plana and pro- 
Kniins for \oeaiional and UM'hnical education. 

TI;e Director of Uej;isirJiilon and E<lucuilon, the Director of Agriculture, 
rill' Dlreei()r of CliiUJren and Kannly Services, the Director of Lalior, the Dl- 
n r tor of Meuiai Health and Devehiimiental Disabilities, the Director of Public 
llt alih. ami the Siiperititendent of Public I nsir»iciioi», may serve as ineml>ors 
i»P the Hoard during; thi; respective terms of office for which they shaH have 
iMM-n appointed or elei'ted, or may, by official order file In the Office of the 
SiMTi'tary of Slate, ajipoint a <puilifii»d assistat»t or other subordinate In his 
(h'I)arinient who shall have the power and the duties of the member appointing 
hlin. 

Amended by 30G3, June 4. Laws 31)03, p. 1053. § 3 ; P.A. 70-3172, 9 1. eff. Sept. 
■I. UMIlt; P.A. TH~inn». S 4^, rff. Oct. 1. 1»74. 
t Chapter 23. | 3431 et sea- 

ICcftraled effective July /, 1976, 



SorlUm 6 of P A. 79-1 17i. ^'ertlfled J>er. 
!h. 197f., provlrlnl: 

* TlilH umi'iitlaiory Act of 1975 ahall 
liiki' i ffcrt njM»n July t. rJ7S or \»pon Its 
If'uniInK H Ijiu, whlrlu'vtT is Inttr. pro- 
\l.l*rl. hr.wi'ViT. tiint Si'iMlr.n 1 of this 
All trepiMiSin;: thin sfH'lion nnd § Cflo of 
tht.H cluipt»r| ftn<l (he ainfnrlinents in 
S. i tloM 4 lids Art 111 tlnns 1. 2 an«l 
3 tvf "An A<1 in rel.i lion to vuralioiiii} 
I • h;ihllllnt l»»n uf itls.iMeJ i»rrsons", ap- 
pitived JiiM" lis. 1921, iin iimtMided, sliall 
take 4' f fill i)n July 1. i07(I. nnd thai, 
Iti or<lrr lo assure an onft'rly iranHltion 
of reaponslbllltiefj to the Honrd of Vo- 



cational Kehabllitatlon. provided for by 
ihe new Section I. addjd In Section 4 
of this Art, to "An Act In relation to 
vooatlonal lehahtlltutlon of dliiabted per- 
MonH". approved June 23. 1921. as amend- 
♦•rl. the Hoard eMt.ihllwhed by Section 2 
of "An Act in relation to vocational 
I'll Dcnt Ion and vociit lonal rehabilitation 
of diHHhled persons", approved Marcli C, 
1919. as amended. Hhall continue lo ex- 
er.ise Its fiinctioiiH In relation to voca- 
tional rehabilitation unlll July i. 1976." 

This section was repealed by H.A. 79- 
1175. 8 I. effective July 1. 197C. 
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696. Compensation and expenses of l>oard mem- 
bers,] § 3. The members of the Board or their 
ropresentatlves shall serve without compensation, 
but they shall be reimbursed for their actual and 
necessary expenses Incurred In the discharge of 
duties under the provisions of this Act. As amend- 
ed by act approved June 4, 1963. L.1963, p. 1053. 

697. Powers and duties of l>oanl.] § 4. The 
Board shall have power and it shall be Its duty: 

(a) To co-operate with the federal government 
In the administration of the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Vocational Education Law,i to the jxtent and 
In thp manner therein provided: 

(b) To promote and aid In tlie establishment 
of schools and classos of the types and standards 
provided for In the plans of the Board, as a^pproved 
by the federal government, and to co-oporAte with 
State agpncios maintaining su<:li scljools or classes 
and with Stato and local school authorities In the 
maintenance^ ot such schools and classt's; 

(c) To conduct and prepare Invrstigatlons and 
studies In relation to vocational education and to 
publish the results of such investigations and 
studies; 

(d) Upon the recommendation of the executive 
officer for vocational and technical education to 
appoint, without reference to any civil service law 
which is now or which hereafter may be In force 
In this State, a Director of Vocational and Techni- 
cal Education and such professional and technical 
assistants as may be necessary In his division and 
to prescribe their duties, compensation and terms 
of employment; 

(e) Upon the recommendation of the executive 
ofiQcer for Vocational and Technical Education to 
appoint, without reference to the provisions of any 
civil service law which Is now or which hereafter 
may be In force In this State, such clerks and 
stenographers and other employees as may be 
necessary In hia division and to prescribe their 
duties, compensation and terms of employment; 

(f) To promulgate reasonable rules and regula- 
tions relating to the enforcement of the provisions 
of this Act; 

(g) To report, In writing, to thr* Governor, an- 
nually on or hrfort- the first day of December, 
and at such other times and In sucli manner and 
upon such siihjects as the Covr-rnor may require. 
The arjiiual n'port sluill contain ( 1 ) a statement 
of the extent to which vocational education has 
been established and maintained in the State; (2) 
a BtatenK it of the existing condition of vocational 
education In tlu» Stat**; (3) a statement of sugges- 
tions and recommendations with reference to the 
development of vocational education In the State; 
and (4) an itemized statement of the amounts of 
money received from Federal and State sources, 
and of the objects ;ind purposes to which the 
respective Items of these several amounts haveT>een 
devoted; and 

( lO To niake such reports to The federal govern- 
ment as may bo reciuired by the provisions of the 
Federal Vocational Kdii cation Law. and by the 
rules and regulations of the fedf^ral agency ad- 
ministering the Federal Vocational Education Law. 

(i) To furnish financial assistance to deserving 
blind or deaf residents of Illinois who jire regu- 
larly r»nroIIe(l students, pursuing a course of study 
In a university, college, conservatory of music or a 
normal, professional or vocational school. The 
amount of aid to nny student shnll not, under 
ordinary clrcumstnncr'S exceed $10(t prjr annum, but 
where the bo;ird may consider that added assistance 
1« necessary, the anionnt may be Increased to $1000 
per annum. Monf>y so furnished shall be expended 
under the direction and supervision of the board 
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ADULT EDUCATION ACT 

Act ot Aug. 14, 1967 
Art S6C 

l' Short Title— Construction 201 — f 

II. Superintendent of Public Instruction ... 202 — I 

Ml. Apportionment 203 — I 



AN ACT in relation to adult and continuing educa- 
tion In the State or Illinois. Approved Aug. 
14. 1967. L.1967, p. 3066. 
lie it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, 

reprenented in the Qeneral Assembly: 

ARTICLE I. SHORT TITLK— CONSTRUCTION 

Sec. 

201 — 1. Short title. 
201 — 2. Construction. 
201 — 3. DefinitionB. 



201 — 1. § 1-1. Short Title.) This Act shall 
be known and may be cited as Tlie Adult Educa- 
tion Act. 

201 — 2. § 1-2. Con.stniction.) The provisions 
of this Act, so far as they are the same as those of 
liny prior statute, shall be construed as a continua- 
tion of such prior provisions, and not as a new en- 
actment. 

201 — :j. 5 1-3. Deriiiltionfl.) The following 
terms shall have the meanings respectively pre- 
scribed for them, oxcept as the context otherwise 
requires: 

(a) "Adult and Continuing Education": Orga- 
nized, systematic instruction, and related educa- 
tional services, for students enrolled in a program 
conducted by a publicly supported educational in- 
stitution. Such students are beyond compulsory 
education age, not currently enrolled In a regular 
elementary or high school, and are not seeking 
Junior college or college credit toward an associate 
degree or degree. The instruction may be full- 
time or part-time for the purpose of providing stu- 
dents or groups with opportunities for personal Im- 
provement and enrichment, preparation for effec- 
tive participation as citizens (including English for 
foreign-speaking individuals), family life and par- 
ent education, elementary and high school educa- 
tion, for which credit may be granted toward di- 
ploma requirements, occupational and technical 
training and retraining. 

AHTICLK II. SlTrKKINTKNUENT OF PUBMC 
I.V.STKUCTION 

Sec. 

202 — 1. Contracting with other state agencies. 
202 -2. Agreement wltli public or private agen- 
cies. 

202 --3. Adult and Continuing Education Council. 



202 — t. § 2-1. Contracting with other state 
agencies.) For the purpose of promoting and es- 
tablishing special classes for the instruction (1) of 
persons of age 21 or older and (2) of persons less 
than age 21 and not otherwise in attendance in the 
public schools, the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction may contract with other state agencies to 
accept and expend appropriations given such agen- 
cies for educational purposes to reimburse the Jun- 
ior college district or local school district for the 
cost of such program. 

202 — a. § 2-2. Agreement with public or pri- 
vate agencies.) If in the Judgment of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction a school district or 
Junior college district is failing to provide or is 
providing unsatisfactory or insufficient classes for 
the instruction or training of adults and youths 
whose schooling has been interrupted, pursuant to 
the provisions of Section 10-2 2.20 of ''The School 
Code," approved, March 18, 1961, as amended, i he 
may enter into agreements with public or private 
welfare, educational, or other agencies, other than 
the public common schools, competent to provide 
the education or training defined in said Section, 
for the establishment of such special classes by 
such agencies. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall 
establish the standards for such courses of instruc- 
tion and. supervise the administration thereof. He 
shall determine the cost of such instruction, in- 
cluding therein such incidental costs of student 
transportation, facilities, or provision for child 
care for students who are parents, and other spe- 
cial needs of the students, as authorized by Section 
10-22,20 of The School Code. 

The provisions of Section 1 0-2 2.2 0 of The 
School Code respecting the reimbursement of the 
total cost of Kiich instruction or training by the 
Bureau of Employment Security in the Illinois De- 
partment of I^abor for studen**' who may be au- 
thorized under the Illinois Pub. o Aid Coae, ap- 
proved April 11, 1967,2 shall be applicable to class- 
es established under this Act. Each agency enter- 
ing into an agreement shall keep accurate and de- 
tailed accounts of students assigned to it and re- 
ceiving instruction in such special classes and sub> 
mit claims for reimbursement in the manner pro- 
vided for school districts or Junior college disficts 
under said Section 10-22.20, and claims for reim- 
bursement shall be processed as therein provided. 

Any such agreement may be terminated by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction when he de- 
termines (1) that such classes are no longer neces- 
sary, or (2) that the instruction or training es- 
tablished by an agency fails to meet the es- 
tablished standards, or (3) that the classes es- 
tablished by a school district or junior college dis- 
trict, within whose geographical limits the agency 
is located, pursuant to Section 10-22.20 of The 
School Code, are adequate for the purpose. 
Amended by P.A. 77-346, 8 1, eff. July 22, 1971. 
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2oa — § 2 :'>. Adult ix\u\ CuntimiinK K<luc:i- 
tloii Coiiiiril.) An Adult and Continuing F.duca- 
tion Council is fHtablishca and :siia!l coniiist of 12 
iiU'iubt^rs. The Stat<» Librari;in. tlio State Histo- 
rian, the Uireotor of ihe Illinois Stato Museum, the 
Kxirulivt- Dirocior of the Ilourd of Higher Educa- 
tion, and the Exocutivo Secretary of Uw Illinois 
Juinor (:ollf«<' Hoard .shall servn as nuMubrrs. The 
Dir.Ttor of Children and Family S<«rvices, the I)i- 
rorlor of (•t»rr-M»tlj)nB, the Direclor of Mental Health, 
the Direeior of I'lihlic Aid, the Director of I'ublic 
Hejilih. Ilw; Director of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and tite Suiierintendent of Public Instruction shall 
Her\t) uH ♦•x officio members of lh(» Council. Any 
au< li ex orfi<.io member of the Council may desig- 
nai'- an individual employed i)y hi.s Department to 
ser\«* In his place and represent his Department on 
th<- Counril. All members of the Council shall .serve 
wiinoul compttnsalion but shall be reimbursed for 
ne<-i'.s.sary expense.s incurred in performing their 
<iut ieH. 

'I he Council shall coordinate A<lult and Contin- 
uim,' Education in the State of Illinois so as to pro- 
vidr ;i more uniform {in<i complete program and so 
as lo coordinate funding and accounting activities 
of such agencies involved. 

'I he Council shall select a Chairman and es- 
tahli.sh rules and procedures for its proceedings 
not inconsistent with the provisions of the Act. 
The Council .shall meet at least 4 times a year. 
Amended by I>.A. 77-1094. § 1, eff. Aug. 17. 1971. 



20:i — I. § o-l. Ap|)ortionment tor Adult Kd- 
uejition Courses.) Any school district or junior 
college district maintaining adult education classes 
for the instruction of per.son.s over 21 years of age 
and yoiillis un<ier 2 1 years of age whose schooling 
has been interrupted shall he tmtitled to claim an 
apportionment for fach school year en<ling on June 
3<i. of $3.r)^» for eacli 40 minute period of sp- 
pr«»ved classroom Instruction. 

Keimbursement as herein provided shall be Um- 
il«'d to (M)uises regularly accepted for graduation 
frnm elementary or high schools and for American- 
ization an<l General Educational Development Re- 
view classe.< which are approved by the Superin- 
tendent of I'uhlic Instruction. 

Each school district or junior college district en- 
tit le<i to a claim for the instruction of persons over 
21 and youths under 21 whose schooling has been 
lnterruple<l shall submit its claim to the county su- 
I erintenclenl of schools not later than August 1. of 
ouch year for apportionment due for the preceding 
school year upon blanks prepared and furnished by 
tlie Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 
County superintendent of schools shall prepare and 



certify to the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
not later than August 15, of each year the county 
report of classes for persons over 21 and youths 
under 21 whose schooling has been interrupted 
claims for state aid. Tl\e Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall prepare ard certify to the State 
Comptroller not later than September 5 of each 
year the State report of claims for classes for 
person.s over 21 and youths under 21 whose school- 
ing has been interrupted aid and vouchers setting 
forth the amount of money due each school dis- 
trict. The Comptroller shall cause his warrants 
to be drawn for the respective amounts due by 
September 15. of each year payable to the 
county superintendent of schools having super- 
vision and control of the respective districts sub- 
mitting such claims. If the amount appropriated 
for this purpose is less than the amount re- 
quired under the provisions of this Section, the 
apportionment for each school district or junior 
college district shall be proportionately reduced. 
Amended by P.A. 78-592, § 45. eff. Oct. 1, 1973. 

208 2. § 3-2, Agreements by Boards of Edu- 

eation.) Two or more Hoards of Education or 
Junior College Boards may provide by agreement, 
adopted by resolution of the participating boards, 
for the joint eriiployment of a Director of Adult 
Education, for an adult education program, and 
for utilization of buildings, equipment, and other 
.school facilities undc* the control of one or more 
of the participating boards. Such an agreement 
shall direct < a of the Board of Education or Jun- 
ior College* Boards to receive and disburse funds 
and to administer the program for the benefit of 
all participating school districts or Junior college 
districts. 
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Indiana State Legislation Effecting Vocational Education Delivery 



PUBLIC Law No, 227 

[S. 85, Approved April 24, 1*'75,] 

AN ACT to amend IC 1971, 20-1-1; IC 1971, 20-12,0,5; and IC 1971, 20-1 
by adding a new chapter; all concerning vocational education and 
repealing IC 1971, 20-1-18, as amended, except for IC 1971. 20-1-18-7, 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
Indiana: 

SECTION 1. IC 1071, 20-1 is anonded by adding: a new 
chapter to be numbered 18,1 and to read as follows: 

Chapter 18.1. State Board of Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation. 

Sec, 1, Definitions, As used in this chapter: 

(a) *'board" means the state board of vocational and tech- 
nical education. 

(b) "vocational education" means any educational pro- 
{^ram of vocational, occupational, manpower, or technical 
training and retraining: that enhances an individual's career 
potential, encompassing secondary levels (9-12 grades) and 
post-secondary levels through the associate degrees of com- 
petency. 

Sec, 2, Membership. The governor shall appoint the fol- 
lowing members to the board: 

(1) the state superintendent of public instruction (ex- 
officio) ; 

(2) the executive officer of the commission for higher 
education (ex-officio) ; 

(3) a member of the state board of education; 

(4) a member of the commission for higher education; 

(•')) a member of a governing board of a secondary voca- 
tional institution; 

(6) a member of a governing board of a post-secondary 
vocational institution; 

(7) a member representing secondary vocational adminis- 
tration; 
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(8) a member representing i'v)s:-^ocondary vocati-jiial 
administration; 

(9) a member representing la: or ; 

( 10) a member representing business , and 

111) a member representing agriculture. 

Of the initial appointments, except ex-officio appointments, 
the governor shall api)oint one (1) for a one (1) year term, 
two (2) for two (2) year terms, three (3) for three (IJ) year 
terms, and three (3) for four (4) year terms. All subse(iuent 
appointments shall be for four (4) years. The governor shall 
]jromptly make an a]>pointment to fill any vacancy for the du- 
ration of the unexpired term. 

Sec. 3. Organization. The chairmanship and the vice- 
chairmanship of the board shall alternate annuallj^ between 
the state superintendent of public instruction and the exe- 
cutive officer of the commission for higher education. The 
superintendent shall assume the chairmanship the first year 
and shall call the first meeting of the board before July 1, 
1975. Each member is entitled to be reimbursed per diem 
and mileage for attendance at meetings of the board and 
for necessary expenses incurred on other official duties sub- 
ject to the approval of the state budget agency. 

Sec. 4. The board shall ho o the following powers and 
duties: 

(1) Planning and Coordination. The board shall coordi- 
nate all programs of public vocational education as it 
is defined in this cluipter. The board shall develop the 
annual state plan for vocational education defining the edu- 
cational missions and goals of all public vocational institu- 
tions and programs, projecting job opportunities, as well 
as fiscal and personnel resources. The plan shall give due 
consideration to the private vocational sector of the state 
and shall meet federal regulations concerning the distribu- 
tion of federal funds in vocational education. The plan shall 
be prepared annually for the governor, the general assem- 
bly, and the appropriate federal agency. 

(2) Budget Review. Before each legislative session, the 
board shall review the legislative budget requests, operating 
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and caj^ital, of all state institutions and a^^encies applying^ 
for state funding of vocational education and shall make 
recuninicndations to the j;:eneral assembly concerning state 
;ipproT)rialions for vocational educ^'.tion. 

(3) Program Review. Before any vocational program is 
eligible for federal or state funds, the board must approve 
the program, though an institution may apply for funds 
prior to program approval. 

(4) Federal Funds. The board shall serve as the state a- 
gency for purposes of recei\ing and distributing federal 
funds available for vocational education within the state. 

(5) Evaluation and Accreditation. The board shall annual- 
ly evaluate vocational education activities in the state and 
shall report their findings to the governor and to the gen- 
eral assembly. Subject to federal recognition, the board shall 
scn'e as the state approval agency for a public post-second- 
ary institution or a program of vocational education which 
desires eligibility for receipt of federal funds and is not 
otherwise accredited by a federally recognized authority, 

(6) Rules and Committees. The board may adopt such 
rules and regulations under IC 1971, 4-22-2 and may 
appoint such advisory committees as it deems necessary to 
perform the duties imposed by this chapter. 

(7) Contracts. The board may contract for such services 
as it deems necessan' to exercise the powers authorized in 
this chapter. 

Sec- 5. Staff. The board shall employ an executive officer, 
designated state director of vocational education, and any 
staff as it may deem necessary to perform the duties imposed 
by this chapter and shall fix the compensation and terms of 
their emplo\Tnent, subject to approval by the state budget 
agency. The board's staff shall serve as liaison between the 
vocational staff of the state department of public instruc- 
tion and the vocational .staff of the commission for higher edu- 
cation, but no board staff member may be an employee of any 
other state institution or agency. 

Sec. 6. Restriction. The board has no power relating to the 
management, operation, and financing of any state institution 
or agency except those specifically set forth in this chapter. 
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Iowa State Legislation Effecting Vocational Education Delivery 

CHAPTFR 258 

VOCATIONA!. I DUCA. iON 

Referred to in sees. 257.10. subsertion lO, 282.7, 768 's A, subsection 3 



258.1 Federal Act accepted. 

268.2 State board for vocational educ<jtion. 

258.3 Personnel. 

258.4 Duties of board. 

258.5 Federal aid — conditions. 

258.6 Definitions. 

258.7 Advisory committee- -qualifications — 
tenure meetings. 

258.1 Federal Act accepted. The provisions of 
the Act of Congress entitled "An Act to provide for 
the promotion of vocational education; to provide for 
co-operation with the states in the promotion of such 
education in agriculture and in the trades and 
industries; to provide for co-operation with the states 
in the preparation of teachers of vocational subjects; 
and to appropriate money and regulate its 
expenditure", approved February 23, 1917, [39 Stat. 
L. 929. 20 U.S.C., ch 2) and all amendments thereto 
and the benefit of all funds appropriated under said 
Act and all other Acts pertaining to vocational 
education, are accepted. (C24, 27, 31, 35, 39, sec. 
3837; C46, 50. 54, 58, 62, sec. 258.1 ) 

258.2 State board for vocational education. The 
state board of public instruction shall constitute the 
hoard for vocdtional education. (C24, 27, 3 1, 3D, 39 
sec. 38 j8: C46, 50, 54, 58. 62, sec. 258 2) 

258.3 Personnel. The superintendent of public 
instruction as executive officer of the state boarci of 
public instruction shall, with its approval, appoint, 
and direct the work of such personnel as aiay be 
neces&iry to carry out the provisions of this chapter 
[C24, 27, 31, 35, 39, sec. 3839; C46, 50, 54, 5R, 62. 
sec. 258.3) 

258.4 Duties of board. The board shall: 

1. Cooperate with the federal board for 
vocational education in the administration of sairl Act 
of Congress. 

2. Provide for making studies and investigations 
relating to prevocational and vocational training in 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial subjects and 
home economics. 

3. Promote and aid in the estiiblishrnent in local 
communities and public schools of department*: arxJ 
classes yjving instruction in such subjects. 

4. Co-operate with local communities \t\ the 
maintef^nce of such schools, departments, and 
classes. 

5. ( stablish standards for teach 'irs of such 
subiects in approved schools, departments, oruf 



258.8 Vocational education aid 
fund- Dpropriation. 

258.9 Lo^;( advisory committee. 

258.10 Powers of district boards. 

258.1 1 Salary and expenses. 

253.12 Custodian of funds — reports. 

258.13 Biennial report. 

258.14 Vocational youth organization furxl. 

classes. 

6. Co-op)erate in the maintenance of teachers 
training schools, departments, and classes, supported 
and controlled by the public, for the training of 
teachers and supervisors of such subjects. 

7. Establish standards for, and annually inspect 
as a basis of approval, all schools, departments, and 
classes, area vocational technical high schools and 
programs, area vocational schools and programs and 
all teachers training schools, departments, and classes, 
applying for federal and state moneys under the 
provisions of this chapter. (C24, 27, 31, 35, 39, sec. 
3840; C46, 50, 54, 58, 62, sec. 258.4; 61GA, ch 247, 
sec. 34] 

Part-tinne schools, ch 289 



258.5 Federal aid — conditions. Whenever a 
school corporation maintains an approved vocational 
school, department, or classes in accordance with the 
rules and regulations established by the state board 
and the state plan for vocational education, adopted 
by that board and approved by the United States 
office oi education or other federal agency to which 
its functions are assigned, the state board shall 
reimburse such school corporation at th e end o f the 
fiscal year for its expenditures for ^alariett and 

^^thorized 'travei^ of vocational teachers from federal 
and state funds: Provided, that no school corporation 
shal! receive from federal and state funds a larger 
amount than one-half the sum which has been 
expended by the school corporation for that 
particular type of program; further, provided that in 
the event federal and state funds are not sufficient to 

• make such reimbursement to the extent herein 
provided, the state board shall prorate the respective 
amounts available to the corporations entitled to such 
reimbursement. 

The state board shall have the authority to use 
federal funds to reimburse approved teacher training 
schools, departments, or classes for the training of 
teachers of agriculture, home economics, trades and 
i ndustrial education, distributive education, and for 

j tne training of guidance counselors. [C24, 27, 31 , 35, 

1 39, sees. 3841, 3844; C46, 50, sees. 258.5, 258.8; 
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C54. 58, 62, sec. 258.5; Ch. 1025 (S.F. 1083). sec. 
14. 63 G.A.(2)1 



258.6 Definition*. "Approved school. 
diipartJTient, or class" shall mean a school, 
department, or class approved by said board as 
entitled under the provisions of this chapter to 
fi.'der.il and state moneys for the salaries and 
authori/t»d travel of teachers of vocational subjects. 
"Approved teijchers training school, department, or 
class" shall mean a school, department, or class 
approved by the board as entitled under the 
provisioris of this chapter to federal moneys for the 
trjinii^g of teachers of vocational subjects. [C24, 27, 
3\, 35. 39, sec. 3842; C46, 50. 54, 58, 62. sec. 
258.61 



258.7 Advisory council. There is hereby 
established a state advisory council for vocational 
education, consisting of thirteen members, which 
shall be appointed by the governor. The term of each 
member shall be for three years, except that for the 
initial appointments the governor shall specify the 
terms of each member so that as nearly as possible, 
the terms ol an equal number of members shall expire 
On the first day of July of each year. 

The advisory council shall serve in an advisory 
c.ipacity to the state board and shr.ll perform such 
functions as may be necessary in order for the state 
ot Iowa tn qualify for federal aids and grants to 
vf»cational education. 

The advisory council shall include members who 

are: 

1. Familiar with the vocational needs and the 
pfoblen^s ot management and tabor in the state. 

2. Representative of state industrial and 
e(.(jnomlc development agencies. 

3. Representative of community and junior 
colleges and other institutions of higher education, 
art;a vocational schools, technical institutes, and 
postsecondary or adult education institutions, which 
provide programs of vocational or technical education 
and training. 

4. Fan^illar with the administration of state and 
local vocational education programs. 

5. Persons having special knowledge, experience. 
01 qualifications with respect to vocational education 
and who are not involved in the administration of 
st.ito or IocijI vooitional educatior^ ;;rograms. 

6. Familiar with programs of technical and 
vocational education, including programs in 
Ci 'inprehensiv ndary schools. 

7. Repu'v ,tive of local educational agencies. 

8. Representative of school boards. 

9. Representative of manpower and vocational 
education agencies In the state, including the 
Comprehensive area manpower planning system of the 

St.ltC. 

10. Representative of school systems with large 
C(tncentratlons of academically, socially, 



economically, and culturally disadvantaged students. 

11. Persons having special knowledge, 
experience, or (Qualifications, with respect to the 
special educational needs of physically or mentally 
handicapped persons. 

1 2. Representative of the general public, and not 
qualified for membership under the preceding 

i subsections, including a person representative of and 
I familiar with the problems of the poor and 
disadvantcjged. 

13. Refjresentative of prospective employers of 
vocationally trained students. 

The council ^liall meet at the call of the chairman 
at least once each f^uarter of the year. [Ch. 176(S.F. 
544). sec. 1, 63dG A.I 

2 5 8.8 Vocational education 
fund — appropriation. REPEALED 63 G.A.. Ch. 39 

(S.F.622),sec. 2. 

258.9 Local advisory committee. The board of 
directors of any school district having a population of 
more than five thousand persons, maintaining a 
school, department, or class receiving the benefit of 
federal nrwneys under the provisions of this chapter 
shall, as a condition of approval by such state board 
a$ herein provided, appoint a local advisory 
committee for vocational education, consisting of 
persons of cxperi'^nce in agriculture. Industry, home 
economics, and business, to give advice and assistance 
to such board of directors in the establishment and 
maintenance of such schools, departments, and 
classes. The state l)oard may require the board of 
directors of any school district that maintains an 
approved school, department, or class, to appoint 
such an advisory committee. Members of such 
advisory committee shall serve without 
compensation. [C24. 27, 31. 35, 39, sec. 3845; C46. 
50,54,58. 62. sec. 258.9] 

258.10 Powers of district boards. The board of 
directors of any school district is authorized to carry 
on prevocational and vocational instruction In 
subjects relating to agriculture, commerce, industry, 
and home economics, and to pay the expense of such 
instruction in the same way as the expenses for other 
subjects in the putilic schools are now paid. [C24, 27. 
31, 35, 39. sec. 3846; C46. 50, 54, 58. 62. sec. 
258.10) 

258.11 Salary and expenses. The board is 
authorized to make such expenditures for salaries of 
assistants, actual expenses of the board and the state 
advisory committee incurred in the discharge of their 
duties, and such other expenses as in the judgment of 
the board are necessary to the proper administration 
of this chapter. |C24, 27, 31. 35, 39. sec. 3847; C46, 
50, 54, 58, 62, sec. 258.11) 

258.12 Custodian of funds — reports. The 
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;M»,jburi)r of sloU: slull < ustCMluin ot t'lr li.iul', p.iul 
to the sljtt? Iidiu the jppfopn.tiions nuide uiuliM said 
Act of Coiujri'ss. .ind bhiJli »]tbl)urse thr v)f i 

vouciicis aufJileii :is provuli.ni ijy l.iw. He b.'uill mport 
the leceipts «3ik1 fhsbursLtTn^nis ol sdid funHs io ihr 
<)eneral dsst»n)blv .n each bu:tini<]l st^ssion. 27. 
31. 35. 39. sec. 3848. C46. 50. 54. 58. r*:". siu 
258.121 



268,13 Biennial report. The superlntendPnt of 
public instruction shall embract* in his biennial report 
a full report of all reciiipu and experKiitui(?s under 
this chapter, together with such observations r()lativo 
To vocational education as may be deemed (j^ value 
(C24. 27. 31. 35. 39. see. 3849: C46. 50. ^'I. 5n. 6?. 
ser:. 258.131 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 258.14 



258.14 Vocational youth organi?ation fund 
1, ThH i IS created vuithin the office of ihc iro«i 
sur*'r f)f stato u vocational youth organi/Jtion fund. 
Moneys (knxjsited m the fund shall he used to 
d^jvt^lop leadership in the youth of Iowa who are en 
roiled in vooiiional and oecupational edueatjon pro 
yrarns and to encourage *he youth of Iowa to pursue 
vocational and occupational education. 

2. The board for vocational education is 
authof i^ed to award grants from the vocational youth 
organization fund to the following organizations: 
distributive education clubs of America, future 
farrr^ers of America, office education clubs of 
Ameiica. and vocational industrial clubs of America. 
No vnoneys shall be used for salaries and travel of 
Stat*; or local advisors of vocational educational 
oiyar>i/ations. No vocational organization shall 
rec^i'ive .-mre than one-fifth of the moneys 
cjpprn|)n;ued to the vocational youth organization 
liMul ut any year. 165G.A.. Ch.10 (S.F. 586). sec 4] 
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ARF.A VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



280A.1 Staterriont of policy. 
280A.2 Definitions. 
280A.3 Combinntion of school systems. 
2H0A.4 Division of county systcjms. 
2B0A.5 Submission of pU'jn to state board. 
280A.G FormuKitinn pinns--- cost, 
2ROA.7 Investifjatioti of plan, 
280A.8 Approval of plan. 
2B0A.9 Disapproval of plan. 
280A.10 Procedure after approval. 
2B0A.1 1 Procedure of stale board. 
280A.12 Governing board. 
2B0A.13 Directors of merqed area. 
280A.14 Expenses prorated. 
280A.15 Conduct of elections. 
280A.16 Status of merged area. 
280A.17 Preparation of budget. 
280A.18 Other funds received. 
280A.19 Acquisition of sites and buildings. 
280A 20 Payment of bonds. 



280A.21 Election to incur indebtedness. 

280A.22 Additional tax. 

280A.23 Authority of area directors. 

280A.24 Area community college. 

280A.25 Power of state board. 

280A.26 Former community or junior colleges. 

280A.27 Area schools bran.'h in department. 

280A.28 Repealed by Ch. 1 106, sec. 3. 6? GA. 

780A.29 Advisory committee. 

280A.30 Members terms. 

280A.3I Meetings. 

780A.32 Advice. 

280 A . 33 Joint action with board of 'regents. 
280A.34 Restriction for athletic facilities. 
280^.3':: Limitation on sites. 
280A.3'5 Faculty development. 
280A.3^ Dues paid to lASB. 
283 A. V 3 Lease-purchase agrpcments. 
280A.o9 Adjacent areas combined. 
28GA.40 Dubuque attendance center. 



280A.1 Statement of policy. It is hereby 
cicclart'd to be tho pcjlicy of thn state of Iowa and the 
()urfX)S(* of this chiiptur to providu for the 
L">tiihlishm(?nt of not more thiin stfvunteen areas which 
sh.ill inclucJu r,!! of the ;jren of the state and which 
niiiy operate dither area vocational schools or area 
community collt'ciei; offering to the greatest extent 
possible, educational opportunities and services in 
t'iich of tho following, when opplicable, but not 
nocL'S'uirily limited to: 

1. The first two years of college work including 
preprofesi-iionnl education. 

2. Vocational nud techtiical training. 

3. Programs for in-service training and retraining 
of wo. c'rs. 

A. Programs for high school completion for 
studi'nts of post high school ac^e. 

5. Programs for all students of high school age 
wlio may best serve themselves by enrolling for 
vo(:«'jtii-)r^aI and technical training while also enrolled 
in a local high school, public or private. 

6 Student personnel services. 

7. Community services. 

8, Vocational education for persons who have 
at .idcmic, socio economic, or otlicr handicaps which 
prevent succeeding in regular vr^cational education 
f)rin)r.':ns. 

!) Traming, retraining, and all necessary 
prcfwf.Jtion for productive employment of all 
citizens. 

10. Vocational and technical training for persons 
who are not enrolled in a high school and who have 
not conipleteO high school. 



It is further declared to be the policy of the state 
that all of the area of the state shall be in a merged 
area b, July 1, 1971. If any area of this state is not 
within one of the existing merged areas of this state 
by April 1 , 1971 , or is not included in a plan pending 
before the state board of public irl^truction under the 
provisions of this chapter on or before that date, the' 
state board of public instruction shall attach all such 
areas to an existing merged area or shall form such 
areas into new merged areas. Such attachment or 
formation shall become effective by resolution of the 
board, and by filing notice, if applicable, with the 
secretary of the school board of the merged areas to 
^vhich such area is to be attached. Any area included 
in 0 merged area plan filed with the state board on or 
before April 1, 1971, and not becoming a part of a 
merged area because of the subsequent failure of the 
plan, shall be attached to an existing merged area by 
thi state board of public instruction. The state board 
shall, where possible, carry out the provisions of this 
Act by July 1 , 197 1 , but may defer action as may be 
necessary. The state board in carrying out the 
provisions of this Act shall investigate the desires of 
the residents of the area affected, a.-d obtain the 
ad V ice and recommendation of the advisory 
committee. All actions made by the state board shall 
be accomplished by resolution of the board. Such 
resolution shall be adopted by roll call vote entered in 
the minutes of the board and the action of the board 
shall be final. 

At any time before April 1, 1971, any school 
district not included in a merged area may join j: y 
adjacent merged area in the following manner. 
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280A.1. AREA SCHOOLS 

The tichool district Ijojrd of directors shdll 
publish notice of the proposal to join a specific 
adjacent merged area, in a newspaper of general 
circulation within the school district. The notice shall 
be published at Icsast twice, no oftener than once a 
week , 

The school district shall become part of the 
adjacent merged area, as proposed in the notice, 
thirty days after second publication of the notice, 
unless a petition requesting an election on the 
proposal and signed by electors equal to ten perce it 
of those voting in the last regular school election in 
the distri( t is filed with the school board. 

If such «i petition is filed, the 'school board shall 
submit tluj question of whether the district shall join 
the a(ljii(»?nt merged area as proposed, or shall join 
another .idjacffnt merged area, at the next regular 
school election, or at a special election. If a special 
election is callai, notice shall be published at least 
three times, no oftener than once a week, in a 
newspapt.T of general circulation within the district. 

U(K)n receiving notification from a school board 
that it is proceeding under the above provisions to 
join an iidjacent merged area, the state board shall 
stay its iittachrrient proceedings until the procedures 
are completed, If a majority of those voting favor 
joining any adjacent merged area, the state board 
shall proceed to attach the district to that merged 
area. |C(36, 280A.1; Ch, 244 (.^ P 616), sec. 10, 62 
G.A.;Ch. 11 18 (H.F. 333), sec. 1, 63G,A. (2)1 

280A,2 Definitions, When used in this chapter, 
unless thf context otherwise requires: 

1 , "Vocational school" means a publicly 
supportJ'il school which offers as its curriculum or 
part of its curriculum voUJtional or technical 
eduoition, training, or retraining available lo persons 
who havi' completed or left high school and arf? 
preiJiirinM to enter the labor market; persons v\/ho are 
attending high school who will benefit from such 
education or training but who do not have the 
necessary facilities avallal)le in the local high school;;; 
persons who have entere<J the labor market but are in 
need of upgrading or learning skills; and persons who 
due to a( .idernic, socioeconomic, or oth(.*r liandicaps 
are prevJinted froai succeed i fig in regular vocational 
or technical education programs, 

2, "Junior college" means a publicly supported 
school which offers as its curriculum or ; t of its 
curriculum two ye;irs of lihcial arts, preprolessional, 
or other instruction partially fulfilling the 
reciuireinents for a baccalaureate degr* e l)ut which 
does not confer any Ij;* icujlaureate (j(Mjn?e. 

3. "Community college" means a publicly 
supfKjrtefl school which offers two years of liberal 
arts, f)reprofessional, or other instruction partially 
fulfilling the rr?quirements for a l)acc<ilaureato degree 
but whd li does not confer any baccalaureate degree 
and whii h offers in whole or in part the curriculum 



of a voi. ttional school. 

4. "Merged area" means an area v;here two or 
more county school systems or parts thereof merge 
resources to establish and operate a vocational school 
or a community college in the manner provided in 
this chapter. 

5. "Area vocational school" means a vocational 
school established and operated by a merged area. 

6. "Area community college" means a 
community col'ege established and operated by a 
merged area. 

7. "State board" means the state board of public 
instruction. 

8. "State superintendent" means the state 
superintendent of public instruction. 

9. "Planning board" means any county board of 
education which is a party to a plan for establishment 
of an area vocational school or area community 
college. 

10. "Area school" means an cir -j vocational 
school or area community college establishcM:! under 
the provisions of this Act. (Ch. 244 (S.F. GIG), see. 
1 1, 62nd G.A.I 

280A.3 Combination of school systems. Boards 
of edurition of two or more counties are hereby 
authorized to plan foi the merger of county school 
systems, or parts thereof, for the purpose of 
providing an area vocational school or area 
commt nity colleoe. Such plans shall be effectuated 
only upon appioval by the state board and by 
subsequLiVi concurr'^nl action of the county boards of 
education at special mei-tirigs, called for that purpose, 
or at the regular July iTM.i.'tings of the county boiirds. 
No area which has li.'ss than four thousand public and 
private pupils in grades nine through twelve shall be 
approved by the state board as a merged iirea. |61GA, 
ch 247, siH.. 3] 

280A.4 Division of county systems. Upon 
recommendation of the county board of (iducation 
and approval by the stat<.' board in an area plan, a 
county school system may Ix? divided to permit parts 
of the system to rn<;rg«j with one or mor(j mergf.-d 
' areas in establishing an area vocational school or 
community college. When division is permitted, the 
county school system shall be divided along local 
school district Ijoundaries. No local school district 
shall be a part of rnnn; than one rrHjrged area, The 
county board (jf education sh.ill b(.' the planning 
board for any portion of the county school systeir) 
which is to become a part of a merged area. lOIGA, 
ch 24/, sec. 4) 

280A.5 Submission of plan to state board. (Mans 
formulated for a merged area when subrnitted to thi! 
state board shall include the following; 

1. A description of the geographic limits of the 
projX)se(J area. 
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2. Tuliil populiilion, population truncis, 
f)opuljtion density, und pr('j(?cted population density 
of tlie ijred. 

3. Total school enrollments in grades one 
through fight within the area. 

4. Total school enrollments in grades nine 
through twelve within the area, 

5. Projections of school enrollments within the 

tiroii. 

6 (Inscription of the types of educational 
(jfff'rifig:; an(j cap.icilies of educational facilities 
heyorxl high school j.'xisting within the i'ir<;a, or within 
fifty mile of thf? vMwlur of the area, at the time of 
MilHuisnion of pliiits. 

7. Idi.'fUif iciition of r-duciilional programs neede<l 
wit Inn th<* iirt'ti, 

B. An ev.jUiation rjf loc.il interest in iind attitude 
low.ird eslal)lishinfM)l of !h(? prnpost?il ar(?a vocational 
school or ijre.j cofrirniinity college. 

9. An evaliiiilion of ifie ability of the area to 
cof»trihute to the financial support of th«; 
♦•slahlishnient arxl op«?rati()n of th«; proposed areij 
vnc.it ional scfiool or ar(;.j community college. 

10. Eslimatt.'d numt)(;r of studen.s within tfie 
iirv,\ wfuj are eligifjir' to attend the profjosf.'d area 
voc.it tonal school or arfN'i crjnununity college. 

1 1 . Tfie curriculum intriKlj;d to be offtjred in lh«; 
f)ropos«'d .ir vociiiifjft.il scfiool or area community 
((jlli'()i; .ind o'.SMrartcc. ,i(lec|uate and (jualified 
p«T '.(tfiiiel will i>" providt'f] to r,.irry on tfie f)ropO'ied 
cur 1 1( ulurrt ar 1(1 afiy fU'ce'.saiy r''l.it(;d services, 

12 TIh.' local iort or location', where tf)e 
f)ff)p()'.rd voi.ilion.il '.ftiool or ar<?a cornrnunity 

colUqe I', tn '»'; cf)r»'.tni(;t('d or c'.t.ibli'.fieii if 'lUfJi 
loc.itKjH Hi locatloo', fiav<; Ix'cn agr(?ed upon, Tfw; site 
or Mtes of any pro|K)'<r(| ,ki,m voc.itiortal '.cfwjo! or 
.jfr.i cornrnunity )lh,'f)(: sfi.ill ftrf of '.uff icierjt r,i/(j to 
provide* f')( ,if! ■ ■ future I'xp.irj'.jon, 

I'i. ilH? J- l.irn'-. of (l.fcfjtor di';trict', wfiich 
'.li.jtl rnimbiT r)ot U"/, th.in fjvi? (^r rnor<; tf)an nine if 
MM.Ii ili'.trict', fi.i.*.' bcr'u agret'd upon, ()ir(;r;tor 
di'.lnct', h.ill \)v of appf o)'rii.itely er|u.il jxipulation. 

1 ^ Wtii'n it I', ir»tiMid<'d lf)tit rnn? or morr? 
rxistiiK) vor.il tdu.U '.r hool'., * oriirnunif y colle()e',, or 
public junior cr)llrKjr", tu bf.'coinf; ;in intrrjrati'd 
piirl of «in artfa vurat lui i.il '.r finr)! ur .irea cornmunily 
MilliMjc, \\\n:iiu: inform, it ir)ii f<M)ar(lnig .if r irnjerni-rit'. 
,igr<'<'d ujKMi lor <;nffipi'u'Hitiin) tin? lof.il S(,f)o(*l 
dclnr t uf diMru l', which npcf.itr.' or ( (X'ratr'd .iny 
I'KC.Mng ',c)i')ol (»r rullcfji' 

1!) !>ucli aildittniMl iidor mat ion .r. tln! '.tatr* 
ho, ml in. ly by .Mjinifir.t r .ilivf ruh' rrrjntr*' |M ^lA, i fi 
M/. Wi. b| 

?MOA,() I (^rintilating [)lan'. <:o*,t. Counly 
board', of iftdcrlirin iri.iy r/pcir) pnblu hi td'. for the 
pufpf^'.c (/I fnrfiMil.iliiit) pi. jits for a (n(*r(|c'r| area and 
may arrivr* at an e()nilalili' «li'.i it(or» (d co'.t, 
Mibi''cl to approviil of fb*' '.t.itr Ic id, to t>e paut l)V 



each participating t)oard, |61GA, ch 247, s(?c. {\\ 

280A.7 Investigation of plan. Upon receipt of 
any plan submitted, the state board shall cause the 
plan to be examined, conduct further investigation of 
and hearings on the plan if deemed nece<;sary, and 
evaluate the plan in relation to all vocational schools, 
community colleges, and junior colleges existin(j, 
proposed, or needed throughout the state. The state 
board may approve or disapprove the plan or may 
return the plan to the planriing boards for 
modification and resubmission. (61GA, ch 247, sec. 
71 

280A.8 Approval of plan. Wfien a plan is 
approvwi, the state board shall issue an order of the 
approval, a copy of which shall bc» sent to eacfi of tbr; 
respective planning boards, Tf)e order sfiall : 

1. Officially designate an(J classify the area 
school to be established as an area vocational scfiool 
or area community college. • ' 

2. Describe all territory included if) the county 
school systems wfiich is to be a part of the approv<'(J 
area. 

3. Officially designate the loaition or locations 
of tf)e area vocational school or area cornnuimly 
college. If the plan did not specify a locatio.n, tfi(? 
state boar(J shall so deter miru?, 

4. Officially dc»signate th<.' bourularies of director 
(Jistricts, If plan did not '.pecify r,]irh boundaric,, 
tf)e stat(! boarrj r,f)all so cJ<?terrnin(?, |61GA, cU 24/, 
sec. HI 

280A,0 Disapproval of plan. Wlu-n a plan i', 
di'.appr(jvr;(J, a statemf?nt of thrt r<M'iOri'. for ';urh 
disapproval sfiall be forward(r(l to (.-acf) of thr? 
planning boards, Witfiin fifteen cal(ff)(Jar day. from 
tlx; datr? of receiving sucf) '.tat(jrn<;r»t, tf)e ()lannini) 
boarrls or tfieir autfu)ri/ed repre'-entative m«iy r(f()iM '.l 
a fiearing by the state hoard on tf)(f dis.rpprovcd pKiu 
Tfie st;ne l)oar(j filial! grant tfie f)(Mrtn() v ithin thirty 
calericJar day. aftfjr r(;c<;ipt of th(; reciucM IJport 
r«?C';iving all (?vjden(;(f and argument'. pr(.".ent<'<) by lln' 
planning boaMl*, or Ifieir reprrv.ent.it ivrr, tfu? '.I.Mc 
board may reaffirrti or . reijooMder it', prr'vioii'. action 
witfj rrjsprjct t(j tfwf divipprovrftJ plan or rriay n'(ju<",l 
tfte pliinninrj hoarc)'. ui modify antt re'.ubinit \\w plan. 
(fiUiA, I 'i 24/, sec. 01 

2B0A.10 PfiuimUtfii afti?r approval. 'Vfirri a plaf) 
profK)'.ini) forrn.ttion of a mi-rgifd artf.i i*. .ipprovr.'d by 
the '.tatr [)O.Md, (;." h (.rnirtly Int.ird of rdiM.iliou 
wfhiji .1 plartnirig t)o.i d with ri".piM t to ific 
.ipprovffd pi. in 

] Within til . ly rialfnilar d»iy. after approv.d o) 
tfie plan f/y tfir' '.late tio.irt), ordr'f ()uf>ll'.lu'd, in all 
offtci.tl rw'W'.paper f. (if lh<! count /, nut lie of intr'nl to 
form iIm' pro(H)'.ed merged area, Tfii' '.tali' f/O.ird '.fiall 
pr<'»,(Tihe I' . iidrnini'itr.dive rule tfuf foru) .inrl (.(jr)t<'ni 
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of such (nil):.sfif?d notices. 

2. Within seventy cal(?nclijr (iiiys ijflcr mnoyal of 
th(? \)\'<u\ by the sliJte boijrd hold n meeting to accept 
or rv.\vi t Ifie merger pidn. In the event no decision hns 
br;iM) iTi.ide by n county bo.ird of education within 
seventy d.jys. the county l)Oard shall be deenncd to 
have ap()r()ved the merger plan, The secretaries of the 
respective l)oards shall immediately notify the state 
Ijo.ird of the .)ction taken at the meetings. l61GA,ch 
247, mm: 101 

280A,11 Procedure of state board. Upon 
ri'Cifiyiini nolice that nil ()lannin(j hoard', have given 
tiiMl .ipi'^ov'*' ^^1^' proposal to form a merged area, 
the st.iti' l)oaril sh.ill ; 

1 f)ffi(.ially designate all territory included in 
the pl.Hi .ifjproved by the county school systems as a 
(m?rg(?(l <jr(fa . 

2. Direct the county commissioner of elections 
of ( ourity in which tfie physirujl [)lant factlitiesof 
the aiiM vocational school or area community college 
ar(; 10 l)e locatJMi to call and conduct a special 
T'lfKMion to cf loose the menjl>ers of ifu; initial 
()()veriimi) l»o.ir(J of the merged area. If phy.iojl plant 
fncilitic. are to be loC4jted in rnor<» tfian one a)unty, 
the county commissioner of elections of tfie county 
in wl)i( li the school or college administrative offices 
are to he lociite^i shall he resfK)nsihle for callintj arui 
(;ondni;luu) the special election. I GIGA, ch 247, sec 
1 1 . (ifji ..A.. Ch.nO (H.F. 74?)), set; 27G1 

2HOA12 Govi:rnirH| board. TluMjovei mkhj l)o.ir(l 
i,i .1 fni'r(|"d aii'.J shall hi' -i Ito.ird f>f diiri.lor*. 
MKiijxr.iMt of OIK! nu'*nl)('r (.'Icrltfd frorfi e.ich dif ei.tof 
i\\',\t\f.\ in iIk- .»M'a t)Y tin? elect(*r', .J tlnf r<,'S(M,'(:ttvtf 
di'.Hu.t Meiiiliei'. of tht; t)o,inl sh.ill h<' lesidents of 
tin* distfu.t ffofn which elcM.ted. Succtfssors shall he 
(:\\tr.i'\i .)t ttH' annu.tl sclu^ol elections for rnumheis 
whosr ti'f i". •'xi'iii' on ttte ftrs* Muml.jy in October 
followHig su« fi •'l»f«:tn>fis, [jfrms of (iirinheis of tfie 
hoaoi f)f »fifr(.H)rs sfiall h<! ttiM'c yens exj;cpt th.tt 
rnrrfihi'is ol lln' fniti.jt bo.ird of din to(S eUfct»Ml at 
tfu' \,\\ rflrclion sfi.ill dJ.'t <'rmiiM' thfii respectivJ? 
terms by lot so that tfie tj-rms of one thud of tfuf 
ffifinlif fs, .IS nif.irly .r. may he. sh.itl e/(n. on the fust 
Mfjfid../ in f)( lohrr ni (Mill Mirc'i'diiH) ycir 
V.M.ifKii". nw lln* t»i*.iid >/;liMh orijii ninn* th.in 
,,i(n't, (l.iy. pti'Ji to llir nryl .mnii.tl sMiool r|( (tn»n 

I,. (illiMt .It iIm' ni'x! r<'gul.ii o ting ot Ihr ImmmI 

\t/ .ni|«<'niin»'nt hy tin* (cnMinmi) p hi'is *jf 'ln' 

t,n.(ld fill- inridh*'! so ( fioM'ii '.ti.iH h^ .i (♦".hIi'IiI of 
I til- flr.lf M.t in whu h tin: v.»< .iii' y m < ix red -ind \li.)ll 
'.rfv t-nnl tht' iir^t .iiinu.il houl I'lrMiun, .it /;linli 
rlrf Immi .i iiM-iiib»'f sh.iH h<' di'* 1 n I In I il I 1 1 1'' v.ii .km y 
for Iff h.ilani (' «)l tin* uiuvpiin) Irini. /\ v.m .lO' / 
•,h.»ll \ti' ih-tnii'd M'Mion fJo mr'-j,.-! 

•.fl.lll M'fVJ' on flu' \)UA\i\ of (llM'< tOf. //flO IS .1 lfH'||ih<M 

of .» f^o.tfd of dniM iiHS ot .i lo< .il s« ImmiI d»'.t< u t n\ .i 
frieitih«'r of .i Joofily l)f»aid ol cduj.itK^n IhKiA, rli 



247, s-c. 121 

280A.13 Directors of merged area. In each 
merged area, the initial board of directors elected at 
the special election shall organize within fifteen days 
following the election and may thereafter proceefl 
with the establishment of the designat(;d area 
vocational school or area community college. The 
board of directors shall thereafter organi.e on the 
first Monday in October of each year. Organization of 
the board shall be effected by the election of a 
president and such other officers from the board 
membership as board members so determine*. The 
board of directors shall appoint a secretary and a 
treasurer who shall each give bond as prescribed in 
section 291,2 and who shall each receive such salary 
as shall be determined by the hoard. Th'* s»-;retary 
and treasurer shall perform such duti - as are 
prescril>ed in chapter 291 and such additional duties 
as the board of directors may deem necessary. TIhj 
frequency of meetirujs other than otg.ini/atir)nal 
meetings shall l)e as detr.'rrnin(id by tfie hoard of 
directors but the president or a majority of the 
members may call a s[)erial riu.'eting at any time. 
[blGA. ch 247, sec. 13] 

2B0A.14 Expenses prorated. All expenses 
incurred in electing the initial board of a merged ar(j-i 
sfiall h»i [jroratrxJ airKjng ttie several county scfiool 
sv.tcrns included in tfie area, in the profxjrtion that 
the value of taxable property in eacfi county sr.fiool 
system, or any (xjrtion tfiereof wfiicfi rs p.irt of tfie 
rni.'r(|(!d area, ears to tfie total v.ilui? of t.ix.ihfe 
prop^.Tty »n tlirj .irea. Tfie county cofninissMHier of 
ehfCtions \v.*,\rtuv.,\\\W. for conducting the el»M lion sliall 
(.(Mtify to eacfi county li^).ird of «'(ln(^Hion tin- 
ariKjurit wliich eacfi bo.ird owes. IGIG.A,, <;fi V4/, set. 
14; GhG.A., Ch i :Ki (H.f-. /4h), sec 27fi) 

VH0A.10 Ojoduct (jf (flectionv IIm' niMiimiliun 
of c.indid.ite',, pu'|Mr-ilion of li.illots, .md c.inv.r.'. f<<r 
.ill elections of meinliers of llie hoard of »jirrrtoiS(d 
iin ar»'.i vocation. il S( fiool or an .m»m conununity 
( ollrgc, except .i'. ntfiei wr.»* due* ted, '.ii.ill Ix- 
(onducled in the in.iniK'f pfo\/nlrd in ',e« Imii'. '.^ /'I h, 
'/I'Mi, .111(1 7 r.\ / ft>i nii'inluM'. of i.ount y hojfd'. of 
(iliM.ition Noniin.ilion p.ip<M*. in Ix'h.ilf of 
r.iinlid.itc sh.jll tX' f lii'd with llic m-I h y ol the 
hr>,iir| iA tfic ntfiip d .iM ., I ,i( fi ( andid.Mi' 'Ji.ill h" 
iMMMih.ilcd hy i\ petition ■.i'(iii'«l hy not le'.s tli.jii fitly 
ijiMlihi'il clei.Pas 'd tfn' ilr.nn I fund whu li Pm' 
,n,.,,ilii i IS t*» h<' < l^'i.tc'l I Im' nolle*' '>1m11 h" 
puIJi .IkmI .1'. ptoveli'd III 1 h.ipliM 4') ,inil the eh ( Hon 

I,., II ( .XldlH 0 (1 i,/ till ( (iinity 1 (MtllUr.M'MlCI .rt 

.,lc(,tions puisu.int i() llw p»(WiMons ol (h.ipicr. 
llioMMili ?/i I hif v(iO '. i.ist tn tin* elci Imhi sh.iM t<c 
( .Kiv.i'.'.J'd hy the county h'Mof (d sop'*' vi'.of s .lod tin- 
( (MJiily ( (jniffiiSMOiHM (d •■!(■( oihis sh.dl I'-so.r 
(,e(tdi( ates (d «^tfCtion as pre- 1 i ih<'d m %(•( tiun I 
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Members eloctod to the board of directors of ;i 
rrerr\c6 area shuW qualify by taking the oath of office 
prescribed in suction 277.28. 165G.A., Chi136 (H.F. 
74b). soc 2771 

280A.16 Status of merged area. A merged area 
forrnefi under the provisions of this chapter shall be a 
bofly jx)litic a school cor()oration for the purpose 
f)f exercisifu^ powc'rs rjrjinted urulfjr this chaptf?r. arui 
;ei Mjrh miiy sue ,>ru) l;f? sinn), fiold properly, and 
I'xi'f cise the power'^ qr;»o!f?d by l.'>w and such olhr-r 
tK»w«'rs as are inruU-ot putilic rorjwrations of like 
rh.ir.jf ter and ar(f not iru:or»siMent with the laws of 
the state. 1C71. 73, 280A,16l 

?H0A,'I7 Prepiiration of budget. The board of 
directors of each n\f!r(\r.(\ arrM \hall prepare an annual 
budqet desi(jnatinc) thr? proj)osed rrxpenditures for 
(if)cration fjf the area vocational school or area 
rorninuMity collff'je, The l)oard shall furtf)er designate 
tf>e ainounts which arr? to l^e raised l>y IogiI taxation 
.If id tfie arnouots wliicli .ire to |jff raised l>y otfier 
sources of revrioe for sucli OfU'ration. Thetnidrjet of 
isK fi fTifrijed ,)fiM shitll l^r; sul)rTuttef1 to tlie state; 
\ui.it(\ oo Liter than June 1 pfC''diru| tlie next fisoil 
y«Mf for a(>proval. 1 h«' st.ite lioarrl sitalt revi<;w tfw 
pf(*Iio'.<'d .truj sh.ill, prifK t() July 1. eitf)er 

<tf.iu! its .i(iprov.tl or r^'ttirn llw t)Uf|r)et witlK)tjt 
.ip|itov<il With Mm* cornrtient'. of tfie stiite boarri 
.iit.iftufl ttwrefo Afiy nn.iptiiovrd bndMet sfiall be 
ri" < ibtinl t('< i to the st.ttc tio.ud for firt«il approval, 
Up'in .ippfoval of tlir biidf|«'f tty the st.tie fio.irfl, thr 
bo.ud r>f direr tors sh.ill pror.itc tfie arr)rjuot to br; 
f.iiMMl t)V lof^il t.>/.jlifio arfioof) ffie respt'Ctive f:rMJf»ty 
school systrrns, (jf parts tlnTi'fjf, in the \)r()\n)i\\()i\ 
th.il \Uv valtir of t.iH.ilJc pf(»p»*fty in rstrfi syst(?rn, 
().irl Ihffeof. brMf. lo tb«' Ifjfal value of taxable 
prnprfty irt tbi* .trrM Ww f)o,irfi rd rliri'r:tors sh.ill 
(.I'flify tb«* .irfiouot so rlrli-r min-'d lo llwt r*'sprf;tive 
(ouoty .todilors itod Ibr* ttri.irris f '.u()<*rvjsr>r f» sfliill 
U'vy ti tax soffMM'fil to r.nsr fbr- .MiUHiot. tax in 
I'xM".*. of tbri'i* fiMiitfis ffuU sfi.»ll !)•• IcvhmI r>o taxaliN' 
pmpfr ty ro .i itirn|<'d .irc.t for tf)e oprriittriri ai itri arc.j 
VIM .iltori.il S(hnol Of .jrrsi JoinrfUHiify <oll(f()r*, TaX''S 
rollr< ti'd ptif'.o.int tn ■.iirli levy sb.ill !)<• paid f»y till* 
li'sprr Iiv«» (Utifi'y Irf'.r.Dfrf, Id Ibr tfC.iSUO'f of tb«' 
nii'Mjj'it trt Ifii' •..tne' fii,»fifn'r tfl.il other s^boul 

(.!••". .01' {k.ii(l tn ,tl liniM di'.fri' t-, 

It I', ttir V of tfii'. -.f.itr tiMl th»' prnprfty t.i" 

fill rbi- 1 1| .it II ji ( (if in M liMul'. ill not Ml tiriy 
r-.i'Mt ^^0^^ri\ tlurr l-iiirPi m.iII, "'I if, .it tin* pri**.i'<it 

(f I U , \ >lt t I ) . I ', I J '.1(1 I I ' I I )l I |l iMf I III *' X » I )f 1 I II- 

bii il'. ♦.tr.nl hy Mi-ti tlifr. f'MHpr, mhH levy sfi.iH fii* 
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280A.18 Other funds received. In addition to 
•-ev/onue derived by tax levy, a board of directors of a 
i.ierged area shall be authorized to receive and 
expend: 

1. Federal funds made available and 
administered by the state board, for such purposes as 
may be provided by federal laws, rules, and 
regulations. 

2. Other federal funds for such purposes as may 
be provided by federal law. subject to the approval of 
the stab? board. 

3. Tuition in accordance with section 
280A.23(3). 

4. State aid to be paid in accordance with the 
statutes which provide such aid. 

5. State fur)d5 for sites and facilities made 
available and administered by the state board. 

6. Donations and gifts which may be accepted 
by the rjoverniny board and expended in accordance 
with the H?rrn5 of the gift without corT)pliar)ce witfi 
tfie local budrjet law. 

7. fitudent fees collected from stucJents for 
activitie^i. latx)ratory Ijreakage. instructional! rrvite- 
rials, and otf»er objects aruf purposes for which stu 
dent fer?s other than tuition are custorrvirily cfiarrjwi 
by cot! gr?s aruJ universities, as provider! in a ichwl(jle 
of fees adopted t)y the area lioarcJ of directors. Tfie 
expenditure of funds collr?cled from stiirJents for 
activities shall be rietermined l)y tfie studer)t ()r»vern 
merit unit with arlrninistrative and board ap()roval, 

After June 30. 1071. any increayM, in sturb?nt 
fe*?s fr>r activities sfiall be determined by the sturbfot 
jjfivernrnerit iinit with adrninistrativi? and boarrf 
a()prr»val. 1C71. 73. 2H0A, 1 li; Or^Ci.A.. Cfi. 1 10 (H .f . 
77ti).sr'(; 101 

2H0A.10 Acquisition of li^ai and buildings. 
HojirrJs of rlirr!ct(irs of rnergerJ areiis may acfjuire site*, 
and er'Mit anrj equi(> l)ijil(Jinr)s for use by artM 
voruitional '.r;b(K)K t)r «rea cr>rnrrujnity r.olleqes anrl 
m.iy coritrar:t tndr/btfxiness anrl i^sue hrjnds to r.n:.e 
funrii f<M such (>ur(Kjsif^, MJIGA. rji 'JA7, uu;. 10) 

MufrrrtMl 10 Ml %ttr.%. VMOA.VO, VMOA 7) 

?H0A,20 Piiyrntuit of lM)nds. Taxes for the 
p/./rtntfit of fjorids issuerj utirjer M'r;tirjn '/IIOA IO shall 
brt Ir'virrl tfi it(,(.of rJao.e witfi ifiaptcr /b lfiebr»M<js 
sbitif b** payablr* frrjoi a fuitd cfejpfd frrjin tin' 
()fOM'if(fs r^f M)(.h \i) jMjt niorr? Ifi.»rt twrwily yi ars 

.tfid oi'.ir inbTi'st jI it rat*« not i*xr r'<'dirn| sev^ri 
(H'rtcnt pt-r iinoiiffi, ^ind '.b.di Ix* < Si < b form if. ifit* 
\,n.\f(\ I'.Miintj the f*o tds '.h<ill by ri'SrHulion pfoviHc 
Any irMlrbtnlrK'ss irn orre<l •,fi,ill rM»l ),r ronsidr'ri*d .m 
inrti'f^tr'drw*,*, HKuirrd for <)«'nrr. il .jnd urdHi.iry 

i»'"P"*.'". \<J\. /'<, ynoAyt), bi^iA ^cm, cii iom^i 
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280A.21 Election to incur indebtedness. No 
indebtedness shall be incurred under section 280A.19 
until authorized by an election. A proposition to 
incur indebtedness and issue bonds for area 
vocational school or area community college purposes 
shall be deemed carried in a merged area if approved 
by a sixty percent majority of all voters voting on the 
proposition in the area. IC71. 73. 280A.211 

280A.22 Additional tax. In addition to the tax 
authorized under section 280A.17, the voters in any 
merged area may at the annual school election vote a 
tax not exceeding three-fourths mill on the dollar in 
any one year for a period not to exceed five years for 
the purchase of grounds, construction of buildings, 
payment of debts contracted for the construction of 
buildings, purchase of buildings and equipment for 
buildings, i)nd the acquisition of libraries, and for the 
portKK.e of maintaining, remodeling, improving, or 
expandirifj the area vocational school or area 
community college of the merged area which tax shall 
be collected by the county treasurers and remitted to 
the treasunT of the merged area as other taxes are 
(X>llectrfd and rernitttxi, and the proceeds of s<rd tax 
shall be depositwi in a separate and distinct fund to 
known «is the voted tax fund, to be paid out upon 
warrants drawn by the president and secretary of the 
l;()ard of directum, of the merge<J area district for the 
payment of costs incurred in providing the school 
facilities fur which the tax was voted. 

In order to rniikr? immediately available to the 
rner(|(rd liri'a tliif procei/ds of the voted tax 
hi.'r»Mnln'fnr»' ,mthor»/ed to bit leviixJ, th(! boiird of 
dire(.i(jr'. of ;inv mjcIi merged area is hereby 
,iijthori/ed. without the nucussity for any further 
el«'i:li(>n. to borrow rnorujy and entiir into lonn 
.Kireemenf. in anticipation of the collection of such 
tax, and Mich board shall, t>y resolution, provide for 
the levy of an annual tax, within the limits of the 
s(je( lal voti'd tax hereinl>efor(t authori/L'd, sufficient 
to (lay the arnoufit of any such loan and the inter<jst 
thereon to maUirity a', the same becomes due. A 
ci-rtif Mfd (i>pv thi'. resolution shall l)e filed with the 
county auditor', of the Cfjunties in wfiir.h such rnc'r()*jd 
aoM loc.iOid. and the filiri<j thro!of '.hall make* it a 
diit / of Mj<h auditor-, to enter annually thii levy for 
collrftion until fund', are realized to ref)ay the loan 
and inf"r«',l tfirrr-on in full, Said loan inu'.t mature 
widin itir riurnhfr ol years for which tlie tax has 
b<'»'n v<Mrtl and '.h.ill l»<Mr interi'\t at o rate or riites 
not i'yMM'<liiK| M'vi»n pi'rcen! (jrr anmirn. A y loiin 
,M(r<M'iuent eritere<l into pur'.uant to autfiority herein 
rontainer) '.hall l)«» ir. mj(;Ii form a', the hoard of 
direrior-i shall by revilutfon provide iind tfie loan 
*.liall be iiayabl*' as to both (innciiJiil .I'ul intere'.t from 
thif proc»M'<Js of the annual luvy of the vo'.ed tax 
heri'int><dorM aothon/«?<J, or W) rriiicli lliereof as will 
be vdficieni to pay tfie loan and interest thi?rw)n. In 
furtfierarice of Ifie tnfij(j()\u\^ the l>oar(J r>f directors of 



such merged area may, with or without notice, 
negotiate and enter into a loan agreement or 
agreements with any bank, investment banker, trust 
company, insurance company, or group thereof, 
whereunder the borrowing of the necessary funds 
may be assured and consummated. The proceeds of 
such loan shall be deposited in a special fund, to be 
kept separate and apart from all other funds of the 
merged area, and shall be paid out upon warrants 
drawn by the president and secretary of the board of 
directors to pay the cost of acquiring the school 
facilities for which the tax was voted. 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
limit the authority of the board of directors to levy 
the full amount of the voted tax, but if and to 
whatever extent said tax is levied in any year in 
excess of the amount of principal and interest fallirj 
due in such year under any l( an agreement, the first 
available proceeds thereof, to an amount sufficient to 
meet maturing installments of principal and interest 
under the loan agreement, shall be paid into the 
sinking fund for such loan before any of such taxes 
are otherwise made available to the merged area for 
other school purposes, and the amount required to be 
annually set aside to pay the principal of and interest 
on the money borrowed under such loan agreement 
shall constitute a first charge u|X)n all of the proceeds 
of such annual special voted tax, which tax shall be 
pledged to pay said loan and the interest thereon. 

This law shall be construed as supplemental and 
in addition to existing statutory authority and as 
providing an independent method of financing the 
cost of acquiring school facilities for which a tax has 
been voted under this section and for the borrowing 
of money and execution of loan agreements in 
connection therewith and shall not be construcxj as 
subject to the provisions of any other law. The fact 
that a merged area may have previously borrowfxi 
money and entered iMo loan agreements under 
authority herein (X)nta ned shall not prevent r.uch 
merged area from borrowing additional money and 
entering into further loan agreements provided that 
the aggregate of the amount ()ayahle under all of such 
loan agreements does not exceed the ()rof:<?eds of the 
votetJ tax. All acts and fKoceedings heretofore token 
by tfie board of directors or by any official of any 
merged area for the exercise.' of any of the (K)wc'rs 
grant(jd l»y this Miction aru hijfebv Icjalizwl and 
validatfr<l in all respeci:,. [071, 73, yH0A22\ 

2fiOA.23 Authority of area directors. Tlie board 
of direclors of each iinfa votujliooril scIkjoI or area 
comrnuoiiy colle<)e shall 

1, Determine llie curriculum to be offere(J in 
such school or colleije Mif)ject to a()|>roval of the state 
board, If an existing private e(Jti(^)tiunal or vociitional 
institution within tfie rnergrtd area has facilities and 
curriculum of a(Je(|uate si/e aruJ quality Vi/fiicli would 
duplicate the functions of the area school, the l)oard 
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of directors shall discuss with the institution the 
possibility of entering into contracts to have the 
existing institution offer facilities and curriculum to 
students of the merged area. The board of directors 
shall consider any proposals submitted by the private 
institution for providing such facilities and 
curriculum. The board of directors may enter into 
such contracts. In approving curriculum, the state 
board shall ascertain that all courses and programs 
submitted for approval are needed and that the 
curriculum being offered by an area school does not 
duplicate programs provided by existing public or 
private facilities in the area. In determining whether 
duplication would actually exist, the state board shall 
consider the needs of the area and consider whether 
the proposed programs are competitive as to size, 
quality, tuition, purposes, and area coverage with 
existing public and private educational or vocational 
institutions within the merged area. 

2. Change boundaries of director districts in 
merged areas after each decennial census or change in 
boundaries of the merged area to compensate for 
changes in population if such population changes 
have taken place. 

3. Have authority to determine tuition rates for 
instruction. Tuition for residents of Iowa shall not 
exceed the lowest tfjition rate per semester, or the 
equivalent, charged by nn institution of higher 
education under the state board of regents for a 
full'limo resident student. However, if a local school 
district pays tuition for a resident pupil of high 
school age, the limitation on tuition for residents of 
Iowa shall not apply. The imount of tuition shall be 
determined by the board of directors of the arna 
r.chool with the consent of thf} local school board, 
and the pupil shall not be includ^id in the full*time 
equivalent enrollrr.ent of the area school for the 
purfX)5f* of computing general eid to the area school. 
Tuition for nonresidents of Iowa shall he not less 
than one hundred fifty percent and not more than 
two hundred percent of the tuition establi hed for 
resifk'nts of Iowa. Tuition for resident or r>on.» Jent 
•students nnay r.-t Jit a higher figure with the 
approval ot liic s^ate board. A lower tuition for 
nunrosidents rnny be permitted under a reciprocal 
tuition apreernunt bcitwecm a merrjod are.- and 
i'dui:ation.'5l Inr.titution in ynothor state, if the 
iflfr»(;n)cni i*. apprr>vorJ by th* 5^^u.' board. 

4. Havtf the ^xjwtr': and duties with respect to 
•-.iich Sf t)n(] rolli;(^os, not otherwise provided in 
tl)i'i c.i*'^ r, V; »■ h an) pr(>scribod for boards of 
difr':t() ot loL. i 'A-hool . fricts by chapter 279. 

5. I ' we tho (K)wcr ' enlor into cuntrai.ls and 
t<^l<e o. n'.'ces ^)ry uf. lon to insure a sufflcifjnt 



curriculum and efficient operation and management 
of the school or college and maintain and protect the 
physical plant, equipment, and other property of the 
school or college. 

6. Establish policy and make rules, not 
inconsistent with law and administrative rules, 
requlations, and policies of the state board, for its 
own government and that of the administrative, 
teaching, and other personnel, and tlie students of the 
school or col'ege, end a d m ♦he ei.forcement of such 
laws, rules, and regulations. 

7. Have authority to sell any article resulting 
from any vocational p.ogram or course offered at an 
area vocational school or area community college. 
Governmental agencies and governmental subdivisions 
of the state within the merged areas siiall be given 
preference in the purchase of such articles. All 
revenue received from the sale of any articie shall be 
credited to the funds of the board of the merged area. 

8. With th^ consent of the inventor, and in the 
discretion of the board, secure letters patent or 
copyright on Inventions of students, instructors, and 
officials of any vocational school or community 
college of the mer.jed area, or take assignment of such 
letters patent or cc pyrig' ! and make all necessary 
expenditures in regard thereto. Letters patent or 
cor /^^ on inventions when so secured shall betlie 
pr' : = ' board of the merged area and the 
roVH ^ . i ' i eai nings thereon shall be credited to the 
furv.j ci til hoard. 

Tli^ rea board, when setting the salary of the 
vii '•m'^h^t endent, shall take into consideration the 
/j'jirifr' ' Jministrators o* educational institution' 
ir- the a. fj.j md the enrollment of the area schools; 
Mif^ sniarv ige shall be from sevenV.en thousand 
.'^li. r. * ^enty-SGven thousand five iiundred dollars 
M jM ,n including additional benefits, .ove^ and 
he additional benefits oi\';r» all full-time 
loyees. The superintendent .-i.uP not be required 
tc !^old any teacher's certificate 

'U. Tax-sheltered annuiti* : .At (hi 'eo lest of an 
employee through contractual : :;.rceme * thv? board 
mii . arrange for the purchase o! ar •'r.'*i#'iJual annuity 
contract for any of their ''espective ef iplc /ees from 
any company the emp'oyee may choose that is 
authorized to do busin* - ir th^> state and through an 
Iowa-licensed insurance' ^0-"^ that the employee may 
select, for retirement or olher purposes and may 
make payroll deductions 'n accordance with such 
arrangements for the purp.-iso of paying the entire 
premium due and to become dun under such 
contract. The deductions shall be made in the manner 
which will quail. y the annuity premiums for th*i 
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benefits afforded under section 403b of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and amendments thereto. The 
employee's rights under such annuity contract shall 
be nonforfeitable except for the failure to pay 
premiums. [Ch. 244 (S.F. 616), sec. 14. 62 G.A.; Ch. 
185 (S.F. 593). sec. 1. 63G.A.] 

280A.24 Area community college. The board of 
directors of a merged area initially organized for the 
establishment of, and which is operating, an area 
vocational school may with the approval of the state 
board expand the curriculum of the school to qualify 
as an area community college. The state board shall 
upon approval officially classify the school as an area 
community college. 

The standard academic workload for an 
instructor in arts and science courses shall be fifteen 
credit hours per school term, and the maximum 
academic workload for any instructor shall be sixteen 
credit hours per school term, for classes taught during 
the normal school day. In addition then/to. any 
faculty member may teach a course or courses at 
times other than usual day-course hours, or on days 
other than the regular Thoot week, involving total 
class instruction 'ime f^uivalent to not more than a 
ti.ree'C'cdi -hour rourse. The total workload for such 
instructors shall not excoLd the equivalent of eighteen 
credit hours pe.' schci l term. (Ch. 244 (S.F. 616), 
sec 15, 62nd G.A.) 

280A.25 Power of state board. The state board 
shall: 

1. Have authority to des^nnate any vocational 
school or communit/ college ..i an "area vocational 
LvJucation school" within the meaning of. and for the 
pi.ri)ose of administering, the Act of Congress 
designated tl^ ^ "Vocational T Jucation A-:; of 1963". 
No vocational schoci or community college shall b 
so d<tsignatefi l>y m-: board for the expenditure o' 
funds under soctjon 35c. subsection (a), paragraph 5. 
TiHc 20. U,S.C.. which has not been df'gnated and 
f: I ficd as aft ''"ea vocational school 'jr area 
coi 'dtinity coll^n'- y the state board. 

2. Change boui daries of director districts in any 
merged area wfion the board of directors of th * rc.'a 
fail', to change hoi ndaries as required under section 
200A.23. vibsectin i 2. 

3. Cf'aiKu? boundaries of merged areas to taKe 
into account mcrners of local school districts and 
(jhangur. in boundarufS of local school districts, when 
necesrHify to mnintain the policy of this chapter that 
r, > local school district shall be a part of more than 
'jne nuTfjod a- -a. The state board may also make 
other rhanycs m Ijoundaries of merged areas with the 
appro; .i ol the ho.ird of directors of each mergetl 
area affo.:ted .^y the change. At any time when the 
l>oiin<lari -i of a merged area are so changed, the state 
bfiiirc hiay authori/o the board of directory- o< the 

O nierged area to levy additional taxes upon the 

ERIC 



property within the merged area, or any part thereof, 
and distribute same so that all parts of the merged 
area are payinr ir share toward the support of the 
school or ccUeji. 

4. Adrrnn jr, allocate, and disburse any federal 
or state fu»:d5 nade available to pay any portion of 
the cost of C'^uiring sites for and constructing, 
acquiring, c xmodeling facilities for area vocational 
schools or community colleges, and establish 
priorities ^or Ine use of such funds. 

5. Ad - rrster, allocate, and disburse any federal 
or state fur.i.- available to pay any portion of the 
operating co5 s of area vocational schools or area 
communit / colleges. 

6. App* ^^ve, in such mar.iier it may prescribe, 
sites und i)uilding3 to be acquired, erected, or 
remo^cJlO'j it ' use by arer^ ^'ocational schools or area 
com, ki I'.y colleges. 

7. Have ^.jthority .o ^6opX such administrative 
rules and rerj;.'tion. .jJ deems necessary to carry 
out tht o*/islv (:,Mf til chapter. 

8. hi tfi . ' v /r to enter into contracts with 
local school bc::r v;rhin the area that have and 
maintain a tech »iu>^< jr vocational high school and 
with private x r.ofMs or colleges in the co-operative or 
merged are .5 t . »)rovide courses or programs of study 
in ad'.' i-ior \o or as a part of the curriculum made 
avuil*:'jle in f - community college or area vocational 
! r'loolj 

r. .*/lake arrangements with boards of merged 
ar^^^ and local school districts to permit students 
u^.ending high school to participate in 
jcational-technical programs and obtain credit for 
jch participation for application toward the 
completion of a high school diploma. The granting of 
such credit shall be subiect to the approval of the 
state board. 

10. Prescribe a uniform system of accounting for 
ar.^a schools. (Ch. 244 (S.F. 616). sec. 16. 62nd 
G.A.] 

280A.26 Former community or junior colleges, 
ny local school district which operated a 
I jmmunity or junior college for any period between 
•September 1. 1964 and July 4, 1965 may continue to 
operate such college. Existing public community or 
junior colleges may be converted into area vocational 
«;chools or area community colleges in the manner 
provided in this chapter. In addition, an existing 
public community or junior college may be converted 
into an area vocational school or area community 
collwje by agreement betwe<»n the board of directors 
of the local school district operating the community 
or junior college and the board of directors of the 
nierged area. Such, i cment shall be effective only if 
a(>proved by the stale board of public instruction. 
S uch agreement shall provide for reasonable 
compensation to such local school district. 

Where the board of any local school district 
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operating a community or junior college and the 
board of directors of the merged areas are not in 
agreement on the reasonable ;alue of any public 
community or junior colleqr which is to be 
converted, the matters ot dis3:j' ?cr lent shall be 
decided by three disiniC r.^tfjd arbitrators; one 
selected by the local bod."\. cr.e the board of the 
merged area, and one 0/ .»o arbitrators so 

selected. The decision of the arbitrators shall be made 
in writing and a copy of the decision shall be filed 
with the secretary of the board of the merged area 
and the secretary of the local board. Any party to the 
proceedings may appeal therefrom to the district 
court by serving notice thereof within twenty days 
after the decision Is filed. Such appeal shall be tried in 
equity and a decree entered determining the entire 
matter. The decree so entered shall be final. [61 G A, 
ch 247, sec. 26) 

280A.27 Area schools branch in department. 
There shall be an area schools branch within the state 
department of public instruction. The branch shall 
exercise the powers and perform the duties conferred 
by law upon the department with respect to area 
vocational schools and area and public community 
and junior colleges. [Ch. 244 (S.F. 616), sec. 17, 
62nd G.A.) 

280A.28 Assistant superintendent of branch. 
Repealed by Ch. 1106 (H.F. 1359), sec. 3, 63 G.A. 
(2). 

280A.29 Advisory committee. There is further 
established a state advisory committee on area 
schools which shall consist of nine members. 
Members of the committee shall be appointed by the 
governor and shall include: 

1. A member of the state board of regents. 

2. A member of the state advisory committee 
for vocational education. 

3. A member to represent private universities 
and colleges. 

4. A member to represent industry ami 
man«i(jement. 

5. A member to represent associations whicli 
have been established for the purpose of furthering 
the nduccition and training of individuals with 
academic, socio economic, and other handicaps. 

6. A member to represent local school districts 
which offer programs of vocational education. 

7. Two members to represent the genera! public. 
0. A member to represent labor. (Ch. 244 (S.F. 

616), sec. 19, 62nd G.A.) 

280A.30 Members terms. The members of the; 
state advisory committee shall serve for terms of four 
years hut the nine initial appointees shall serve as 
follows: Four members shall serve from the date of 
appointment until Juno 30, 1967, and five members 



shall serve from the date of the appointment until 
June 30, 1969. Any vacancy on the committee shall 
be filled for the unexpired term of the vacancy in the 
same manner as the original appointment. Members 
of the committee shall serve without compensation 
but shall be allowed actual and necessary expenses 
while engaged in official duties. [61 GA, ch 247, sec. 
30] 

280A.31 Meetings. Prior to August 1 of each 
year, the advisory committee shall meet and organise. 
The committee shall annually elect a chairman and 
such other officers as committee members deem 
necessary. The chairman of the committee shall be 
responsible for calling meetings of the advisory 
committee. Advisory committee members shall meet 
at least four times a year and at such other times as 
the chairman or the state superintendent deems 
necessary. The stale board shall meet with the 
advisory committee at least quarterly. [Ch. 244 (S.F. 
616), sec. 20, 62nd G.A. ] 

280A.32 Advice. The advisory committee shall 
advise the state board on the establishment of area 
community colleges, on the adoption of standards for 
area and public community and junior colleges, on 
faculty salary schedules and other matters relating to 
area and public community and junior colleges under 
the jurisdiction of the state board and steite 
superintendent. [Ch. 244 (S.F. 616), sec. 21, 62nd 
G.A.) 

280A.33 Joint action with board of regents. 
Approval standards, except as hereinafter provid(;d, 
for area and public community and junior collecjes 
shall be initiated by the area schools branch of the 
department and submitted to the state board of 
public instruction and the state board of regents, 
through the state superintendent of public 
instruction, for joint consideration and adoption. No 
proposed approval standard shall be adopted by the 
boards until the standard has been submitted to the 
advisory committee created by this chapter and its 
recommendations thereon obtained. 

Approval standards for area vocational schools 
and for vocational programs and courses offered by 
area community colleges shall be initiated by the aruu 
schools branch and submitted to the state board of 
public instruction through the state superintendent of 
public instruction, for consideration and adoption. 
No such proposed approval standard shall beadopttjd 
by the state board until the standard has bciun 
submitted to the advisory committee created by this 
chapter and to the advisory committee created by 
chapter 258 and their recommendations thereon 
obtained. 

For purposes of this section, "approv<il 
standards" shall include standards for administration, 
qualifications and assignment of personnel. 
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curriculum, facilities and sites, requirements for 
awarding of diplomas and other evidence of 
educational achievement, guidance and counseling, 
instruction, instructional materials, maintenar^ce, and 
library. (Ch. 2^.4 (S.F. 616), sec. 22, 62nd G.A.] 

280A.34 Restriction for athletic facilities. Funds 
obtained pursuant to section 280A.17; subsections 3, 
4, and 5 of section 280A.18; section 280A.19: and 
section 280A.22, shall not be used for the 
construction or maintenance of athletic buildings or 
grounds. (Ch. 244 (S.F. 61 6), sec. 7, 62nd G.A.] 

280A.35 Limitation on sites. After January 1, 
1969, a merged area may not purchase land which 
will increase the aggregate of land owned by such 
area, excluding land which has been or may be 
acquired by donation or gift, by more than three 
hundred twenty ncres. Such limitation shall not apply 
to merged areas owning more than three hundred 
twenty acres, excluding land acquired by donation or 
gift, prior to January 1, 1969. 

With the approval of the state board, the board 
of directors of any mergu'd nrea at any time may sell 
any land in excesr, of one hundred sixty acres owned 
by the merged nreo, and no "lection shall be necessary 
in connection with such sale notwithstanding any 
other provisions of law. The proceeds of the sale may 
be used fu; nny of the purposes stated in section 
280A.22. This paragraph is in ijddition to any 
duthorily under other provisions of law. [Ch. 190 
{H.F. 825), sec. 7, 63 G.A.I 

280A.36 Faculty development. The 
adminisirijtion of the college shall encourage the 
continued development of faculty potential by: (1) 
Regularly stimukiting department chairmen or heads 
to meet their resijonsibilities in this regard; (2) 
lightening the teaching loads of first-year instructors 
who'^.e course prepjirijtion and in-service training 
demand It; (3) stimuliiting Curricular evnluijtlon; and 
(4) encournging the development of i\n atmosphere in 
which the faculty brings a wide range of Ideas and 
experiences to the students, each other, and the 
community. [Ch. 244 (S.F. 616), sec. 29, 62nd G.A., 
am(?nde<l u.-ction 5.4 (8), Ruler, of the Department of 
Public Instiuntion nnd enacted it as nbovf.'.l 

280A.37 Dues paid to association. Boijrds of 
directors ol meftjed ijrea schools may pay, out of 
funds avait.inle to thj?m, rr?ar.onablfj annual dues to an 
Iowa association of school boards. 

Membership In such an Iowa association of 
school hoards .h.ill he limited to those duly elected 
memljers ot boarcJs of directors of area schools. (Ch. 
187 {S.F.545).s*iC. 4,G3G.A.l 

280A.38 Lc?n5e*purcha$e iiyreoments. The board 
Q of dir(?ctof5 may, with the approval of the state 

ERIC 



board, enter into lease agreements, with or without 
purchase options, not to exceed twenty years in 
duration, for the leasing or rental of buildings for use 
basically as classrooms, laboratories, shops, libraries 
and study halls for vocational school or community 
college purposes, and pay for the same with funds 
acquired pursuant to section two hundred eighty A 
point seventeen (280A.17), section two hundred 
eighty A point eighteen (280A.18), and section two 
hundred eighty A point twentytwo (280A.22) of the 
Code. 

Such agreements nnay include the leasing of 
existing buildings on public or private property, 
buildings to be constructed upon real estate owned 
by the area school, or buildings to be placed upon 
real estate owned by the area school. 

Before entering into a lease agreement with a 
purchase option for a building to be constructed, or 
placed, upon re;jl ertate owned by the area school, 
the board shall first adopt plans and specifications for 
the proposed building which it considers suitable for 
the intended use, and the board shall also adopt the 
proposed terms of the lease agreement and purchase 
option. Upon obtaining the approval of the state 
board, the board shall invite bids thereon, by 
advertisement published once each week for two 
consecutive weeks in the county where the building is 
to be located. Such lease agreement shall be awarded 
to the lowest responsible bidder, or the board may 
reject all bids and readvertise for new bids. (Ch. 189 
(S.F. 630), sec. 1,63G.A.] 

280A.39 Adjacent areas combined. Any merged 
area may combine with any adjacent merged area 
after a favorable vote by the electors of each of the 
areas involved. If the boards of directors of two or 
more merged areas agree to a combination, the 
question shall be submitted to the electors of each 
area at a special election to be held on the same day 
in each area. The special election shall not be held 
within thirty days of any general election. Prior to 
the special election, the board of each merged area 
shall publish notice of the election at least three 
times, no oftener than once a week, in one or more 
newspapers of general circulation within the merged 
area. 

If the vote is favorable in each merged area, the 
boards of each area shall proceed to transfer the 
assets, liabilities, and facilities of the areas to the 
combined merged area, and shall servo as the acting 
board of the combined merged area until a new board 
of directors is ulected. The acting board shall submit 
to the state board a plan for rcdistricting the 
combl/.ed merged area, and upon receiving approval 
froTi the state board, shall provide for the election of 
a director from each new district at the next regular 
school election. The directors elected fron) each new 
district shall determine their terms by lot as provided 
in section 280A.12. Election of directors for the 
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280A.39, AREA SCHOOLS 



combined merged area shall follow the procedures 
established for election of directors of a merged area. 
A combined merged area shall be subject to all 
provisions of law and regulations governing merged 
areas. (Ch. 1118 (H.F. 333), sec. 2, 63 G.A. (2)] 

280A.40 Dubuque attendance center. Any 



merged area shall provide an area vocational school 
attendance center within a county of the merged area 
which contains a city of fifty thousand population or 
more as determine^' by the most recent federal 
decennial census. [Ch. 1 118 (H.F. 333), sec. 3, G3 
G.A. (2)] 
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Michigan State Legislation Effecting Vocational Education Delivery 



Federal and State Aid 

Act 149, 1919, p 275; efT August 14. 

AN ACT to accept the requirements and benefits of an act of the 
sixty-fourth [64th] congress of the United States, approved Febru- 
ary twenty-three [23], nineteen hundred seventeen [19171 known 
as the Smith-Hughes act, or public act number three hundred 
forty-seven [347], relating to appropriations to be made by the 
federal government to the several states for the support and con- 
trol of instruction in agriculture, the trades, industries, and home 
economics, and for the preparation of teachers of vocational sub- 
jects; to designate a state board of control for vocational education; 
to provide for the proper custody and administration of funds 
received by the state from such appropriations; and to provide for 
appropriations by the state and by local school authorities to meet 
the conditions of said act of congress. 



§ 15.821] Acceptance of federal act; appropriations, 

Sec. 1. The provisions of an act of congress enacted by the sixty- 
fourth (64th] congri*ss in the second [2nd] session thereof known as 
public act number thr^ hundred fort^-seven [347], entitled "An act 
to provide for the promoLion of vocational education; to provide for 
co-operation with the states in the promotion of such education in 
agriculture and the trades and industries; to provide for co-operatiOn 
with the states in the preparation of teachers of vocational subjects, 
and to appropriate money and regulate its expenditure," are hereby 
accepted by the state of Michigan as follows: 

(a) Appropriations for the salaries of teachers, supervisors and 
(iirectors of agricultural subjects; 

(b) Appropriations for the salaries of teachers of trade, homo 
economics, and industrial subjects; 

(c) Appropriations for the preparation of teachers oi' agricul- 
tural, trade, industrial and home economics subjects. (MCL § 395.1; 
CL *29, §7712.) 

Former act. Public ActH 1917. No. 189. 

.Stiitutory reference. I^iblic Act 347, above rcforred to, Ib 20 USC 11 et 

HiH\ 

MO [HeHcrved for tiNa In future BUpplcrnentntion.] 

1 \ . OwnetHhip of funilH. Under u iat'iiwr statute money turned over to 
tlu* state by the (edcral ^^ovcrnrrifnt for vo<;ation<il ifducation boloii^ifd to 
tbe y»nle as wt'll as the iiilorest tlu*reon. Op Atty (ien, 1918, p iHti. 

Digest refi?renee. .Sw? Calla^jhan'H Midi Dik. r>chool8 and Kducation, § 03, 

Textbook reference. .Set' Callaj^I-an'H M\c\\ Civ Jur, ScboolH and f'^uca- 
tion § \ 

§ 15.822] Same; benefits of funds. Skc, 2. The benofits of 
.1 f'und.s appro[)riated by the federal government under the provi- 
s'ons of said act are hereby accepted a.s provided in said act, and 
pro 'ision is herein made under which the state of Michigan will 
niec such ai)propriation.s and provi.sioris. (MCL § 395.2; CL '29, 
§77i.lJ 
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Transfer of Powers 
Act 28, 1964, p 33; efT August 28. 
AN ACT to transfer the powers, duties and functions of the state 
board of control for vocational education to the state board of 
education. 

The People of the State of Michigan enact: 

§ 15.857 Board of control for vocational education; pow- 
ers transferred to state board of education ] Sec. 1. The sUte 
board of control for vocational education created under section 6 ol 
Act No. 149 of the Public Acts of 1919, as an ded, being section 
395.3 of the Compiled Laws of 1948, is abolish r.n all of its pow- 
ers, duties and functions are transferred to th^ atf >oard ol educa- 
tion effective January 1, 1965. (MCL § 395.2i j 

Statutory reference. Section 3 of Act No. 149 of 1919, above referred to, 
is § 15.823, supra. 

Cross-reference. State board of education, see § 15.1023(1) et eeq., infra. 



§ 15.858(2) Acceptance of gifts, grants or devises; power 
and authority of state board of education; limitation on obliga- 
tions.] Sec. 2. The state board of education is ♦ authorized to 
accept gifts, grants or devises of property, real, personal or mixed, 
for the benefit of the ♦ [state technical institute and rehabilitation 
center], and it is further authorized and empowered to do any other 
act or acts necessary in the proper management of ♦ [it: Provided, 
That the acceptance of such giflis, grants or devises of property does 
not obligate the state to continue the.se programs nor require state 
matching funds to make such programs operative]. (MCL §395.- 
152.) 



§ 15.824] State treasurer, custodian of funds; annua) re* 
port. Sec. 4. The state treasurer is hereby appointed as custodian 
of all funds for vocational education as provided in said act and in 
this act, and is charged with the duty ana responsibility of receiving 
and providing for the proper custody, and for the proper disburse- 
ments of such moneys on requisition of the said board of control lor 
vocational education. The state treasurer as custodian of such funds 
for vocational education shall make an annual report to the gover- 
nor and the legislature concerning the receipts and disbursements 
of such moneys receiv^^J by him under the provisions of said a t and 
of this act (MCL § 01>5.4; CL '29, § 7715.) 

DiKett references. See CallaKhon'a Mich Dig, Schools and ^ucntior. 
§§"'1. 75. 77 et H(»q,; Slute of Michigun, §§22, 23. 



§ 15.825] Buildings and equipment, reimbursement by 
state, limit; training of vocational teachers; state appropria- 
tion. Sec. 5, The board of educatiorx or board of control of any 
approved public school, department, part time or evening class giv- 
ing instruction in agricultural, industrial or home economics sub- 
jects, which receive the benefit of federal and state moneys as herein 
provided, shall provide suitable buildings and equipment in order to 
^ive such instruction; and shall also appropriate for the salaries of 
instructors a sum of money sufTicient to cover the expense for in- 
struction during the year. At the end of the fiscal year the state 
board of control for vocational education shall apportion to the sev- 
eral boards of education, or boards of control of schools maintaining 
approved departments for vocational education as herein described, 
the state and federal funds by way of reimbursements for expendi- 
tures for instruction, giving to each school its proportionate share: 
Provided, That no school shall receive a larger amount than three- 
fourths p^] of the sum which has been expended for the particular 
type of education for which it received state and federal lunds. The 
institutions authorized to give training ^br vocational teachers shall 
provide suitable rooms and equipmell^ and appropriate sufficient 
funds to pay instructors and supervisors during the year, and at the 
end of the year such institutions shall be reimbursed from federal 
and state funds, equally. There is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated and paid from the state treasury to the several schools giving 
vocational instruction under the provisions of this act, and for their 
supervision, a sum of money equal to one-half [1^] the federal allot- 
ment; and there is hereby further authorized to be apportioned and 
paid from the state treasury to the several institutions engaged in 
the training of teachers of vocational subjects a sum equal to the 
allotment of federal moneys as provided in said act. (MCL § 395.5; 
CL '29, §7716.) 

MO. [Reserved for use in future supplenientation.] 

11. State appropriations. Siniv legistiiturr h^H power to nuike appro- 
printioiiH fi'^i vociitjonnl education, Hoard of l\(lucatii)n of Detroit v. Supor* 
intend**?!* nf ^'ul)li». Instruction, 319 Mich A'A*> 

Apt)rti|jriti:<0!4 iTtiuiv in Act 331 of 1947 from fU'nerHl f und to state school 
distri .t \f V U iC ;ind f^enefit of vocational education to be administered by 
hUUc x/aro off, umvvA wan vaUd, even though stole school district sou^lil to 
be cr<.i>^ed t*y l\:.d act was invalid us not constituting "school district" 
within riipj'iv \^ of Const 1908, art X, § 23 (as added by 1946 amendment) 
rw^uirinj^ legislature to make annual granUi to school districUs from general 
funds, board of FMucation of Detroit v. Superintendent of Public Iristrac- 
tion, 319 Mich 43G. 

Digent reference. SeeCallaghan'a Mich Dig. Schools and Education, §§ 64 
et seq., 1J7. 

§ 15.826] Board of control; rules and regulations; dis- 
bursements; annual report. Sec. 6. The state board of control 
for vocational education shall formulate such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary for the development and operation of such 
vocational schools, and for the training of teachers as are provided 
for in said act, subject • ) the approval of I he federal board of control, 
All disbursements of state and federal money under the provisions 
of this act Hhall be made annually on or before the tenth [lOthJ day 
of July in .*uf;h year. The board of education or board of co.ntrol of 
any school where vocational instruction is given under the provi- 
sions of thi.s act; also boards of control of institutions giving voca- 
tional teacher training, as herein [)rovi(led, shall make an annual 
report to the state superintendent of public instruction at such time 
and in such form as he may require. (MCL § 395.6; CL '29, § 7717J 
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§ 15,830] Same; annual report o governor. Sec. 10. The 
state board of control for vocational education shall make an annual 
report to the governor and to the legislature in regard to the admin- 
istration of this act, and of the federal act herein mentioned, and 
said report shall contain an explicit statement of the expenditures 
of all moneys, both federal and state, for the purposes mentioned in 
this act. (MCL § 395.10; CL '29, § 7721.) 

§ 15.831] (Repealed by Pub Acts 1945, No. 267, imd eff May 
26.) 

Acceptance of Federal Funds 

Act 44, 1964, p 51; imd efTMay 6. 

AN ACT to authorize the state board of control for vocational educa- 
tion to accept federal funds as provided under the provisions of 
federal law. 

The People of the State of Michigan enact: 

§ 15.832(1) Compliance with federal law; acceptance 
and expenditure of federal funds.] Sec. 1. The state board of 
control for vocational education may take any necessary action con- 
sistent with state law to comply with the provisions of Public Law 
210 of the 88th Congress known as the "vocational education act of 
1963'* and may accept anu expend federal funds available under that 
law for the purpose of strengthening and improving the quality of 
vocational education and to expand vocational education opportuni- 
ties in this state. (MCL § 395.31.) 

Statutory reference. Public Low 210 of the 88th Congross, above referred 
to. is 20 use 15no-15bb<c), 35-35n, 237-239, 403, 421-423, 425, 426, 441- 
444, 462-464, 481-484. 491. 51 U i>21, 541, 551, 561, 563, 588, 589, 633, 644, 
645. 

Cross-references. State board ofcontrol abolished and powers and duties 
transferred to state board of education, see § 15.857, infra; state board of 
education, § 15.1023(1) et seq., infra. 

§ 15*832(2) Expenditure of state fundo; payment of ap- 
proprintions; accounting.] Sec. 2. This act snail not be con- 
strued as authorizing such board to expend or to incur any obligation 
to f*xpend any state funds in (excess of any amount which may be 
appropriated for such purpose hy the legislature. Any funds appro- 
priated shall be paid out of the state treasury in accordance with any 
fund accounting procedu»-es nrcessary to assure proper accounting 
for federal funds pnid to the state. (MCL § 395 32.) 

§ 15.832(3) Annual report.! Skc. 3. The state board of 
control shall make an annual report of all activities and expendi- 
tures n.ade under this act to the state legislature, (MCL § 395.33.) 
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Community College Act of 1966 

Act 331. 1966> p 594; eff October L 

AN ACT to revise and consolidate the laws relating to community 
colleges; to provide for the creation of community college districts; 
to provide a charter for such districts; to provide for the govern- 
ment, control and administration of such districts; to provide for 
the election of a board of trustees; to define the powers and duties 
of the board of trustees; to provide for the assessment, levy, collec- 
tion and return of taxes therefor; and to repeal certain acts and 
parts of acts. 

The People of the State of Michigan enact: 

§15.615(101) Short title.] Sec. 1. This act shall be 
known and may be cited as the "community college act of 1966". 
(MCL§ 389.1.) 

History. This section is new. 

Textbook reference. See Callaghan's Mich Civ Jur, Schools and Educa- 
tion § 22. 

Part 1 

CHAPTER 1 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT COMPRISED OF COUNTIES 

§ 15.615(1 1 1) Counties forming district; approval; eligi- 
bility of counties.] Sec. 11. (1) One or more contiguous counties, 
excepting any portion previously included in an existing community 
college district, may join to form a community college district by a 
majority vote of the electors thereof. Before the election is held, 
approval of the formation of the proposed community college district 
and the proposed maximum annual tax rate shall be obtained from 
the state board of education by the board or joint boards of education 
of the intermediate school districts of the counties affected. 

(2) For the purposes of this chapter a county is eligible for the 
formation of a community college district even though a portion 
thereof is a part of an existing community college district. Such 
portion shall not be included in the area of the proposed community 
college district nor shall persons residing in such areas be eligible to 
vote at the organizational election or at any succeeding community 
college district elections. (MCL § 389.11.) 

History. This section is derived, in part, from Pub Acta 1955» N«\ 188, § 1, 
aB amended (former § 15.616(11)). 

§ 15.615( 112) Including proposition in general election; 
special election.] Sec. 12. (1) When approval of a proposed 
community college district is liled with t\/^ appropriate county 
clerks at least [75] days but not more than » months prior to the 
next general state election, the clerks shall include the necessary 
community college propositions with the proceedings for the general 
election. 



(2) When approval of a proposed community college district is 
filed with the appropriate county clerks more than 6 months prior 
to the holding of the next general state election, each county clerk 
shall call a special election for the purpose of submitting to the 
electors the propositions relating to the establishnrierii of the commu- 
nity college district. (MCL § 389.12.) 

HUtory. As amended by Pub Acts 1967. No. 231. imd efT July 10. 

This section is derived, in part, from Pub Acta 1955. No. 188. § 10. as 
amended (former § 15.6l5<20)). 

§ 15.615(113) Organizational election; issues to be sub- 
mitted.] Sec. 13. At the organizational election there shall be 
submitted the following issues: 

(a) Proposition to establish the community college district. The 
ballots shall read substantially as follows; 

Shall a community college district comprised of County 

(or counties) be established in accordance with Act No of 

the Public Acts of 1966? 

(b) Proposition to establish the maximum annual tax rate. 

(c) Election of the first board of trustees. (MCL §389.13.) 

History. This sectio.i is new. 

§ 16.616(114) Board of trustees; election; terms of of- 
fice.] Sec. 14. (1) The community college district shall be di- 
rected and governed by a board of trustees, consisting of 7 members, 
elected at large in the proposed community college district on a 
nonpartisan basis. At the organizational election there shall be 
elected 3 members for 6-year terms, 2 for 4-year terms and 2 for 
2-year terms. Thereafter, at the next regular community college 
election immediately pn oeding the expiration of their terms of of- 
fice, their successors shall be elected for terms of 6 years. Any com- 
munity college district which on the elTective date of this act has 6 
board members, shall elect an additional trustee for a 6-year term 
at the next regular election held in the district. In a community 
college district which is comprised of 3 counties and is in operation 
on the effective date of this act, the board of trustees shall continue 
Vj consist of 9 members elected for 6-year terms, 3 of such members 
b :ing elected from each of the 3 counties* 

(2) When the organizational election is held at the same time as 
the general state election, the term of office of each member elected 
shall commence on January 1 following the organizational election. 

(3) When the organizational election is held on a date other than 
the date of the general state election, each board member shall take 
ofTiCe on the fifteenth day following the date of the organizational 
election. Regular terms of office shall commence on January 1 fol- 
lowing the next general state election, however, the period of time 
from the date of the organizational election until Januanr 1 follow- 
ing the next general state election shall be in addition to the regular 
termp to which each member was elected. (MCL §389.14.) 

History. This section is derived from Pub Acta 1955. No. 188, §5» as 
amended 'former S 15.615(15)). 

Digest reference. Sec Callagnan's Mich Dig, Schools and Education. 5 34 
et seq. 



§ 15.615(115) Approval of propositions by majorities; 
election of trustees.] Skc. 15. (1) A community college district 
shall be established if: 

(a) A majority of the electors of tv.cn of the counties included in 
the proposed community college district votin^, thereon appro\ c the 
organization of the district. 

ib) ♦ [A board of trustees in the required number is elected by 
each county voting thereon. 

(2) If the proposition to organize the district fails of a proper 
majority, or if a board of trustees in the proper number is not elected 
a community college district shall not be established. 

(3) A combined majority of the electors of the counties voting 
thereon shall approve the establishment of the maximum annual 
tax rate. If the proposition to establish the maximum annual tax 
rate fails to receive approval of a proper majority of the electors of 
the counties voting thereon and a community college district is es- 
tablished under the provisions of this section, the proposition to 
establish the maximum annual tax rate may be resubmitted at a 
regular election or at a special election called by the board of trust- 
ees for that purpose. If the proposition to establish the maximum 
annual tax rate fails afler being submitted 3 times, the community 
college district is dissolved ] 

♦ 

(MCL§ 389.15.) 

History. As - .nded by Pub Acta 1967. No. 285. imd efT August 1. 

This section is derived, in p'lrt, from Pub Acta 1955, No. 188, § 10a, as 
added by Pub Acta 1961, No. 200, and amended (former S 15.6l5(20a)). 

§ 15.615(1 16) Applicability of general election laws; du- 
ties of officials.] Sec. 16. The general election laws, including the 
voting of absent voters, and ili laws of the state relatinr to the hours 
for the opening and closing of the polls at elections ana for preserv- 
ing the purity of elections and for preventing fraud and corruption 
shall govern all elections under this act so far as the same are 
applicable and not in onsistent with the provisions of this act. All 
county and local election officials shaP perform their election duties 
for all regular and special elections held in accordance with the 
provisions of this chapter, including the proper giving of notices of 
registration and election. (MCL § 389.16.) 

History. TbiA section is derived » 'om Pub Act^ 1955. No. 188. § 5a, 
added by Pub AcU 1957. No. 182. anu amended (forner S 15.6l6{15a)). 

§15,615(117) Canvass of results.] Sec. 17. (1) Thefinal 
results of the organizational election and succeeding elections of the 
:ommunity college district shall be canva^ised by the county board 
)f canvassers established by law. 

(2) Where the election area involves more than 1 county the 
:anvass shall be made by the county board of canvassers of the 
:ounty containing the highest valuation of the community college 
district or proposed community college district. (MCL §389.17.) 

' History. This »»ection is derived from Pub AcU 1955. No. 188, S 10c. as 
added by Pub AcU 1964, No. 237 (former § 15 616<20c)K 

Cross-reference. County canvass, see S 6.1821 et seq., supra. 
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15615(118) Regular elections; time; special proposi- 
tions.] ' Sec. 18. Regular elections -1 the community college dis- 
trict shall be held on the same dale &a the general state elections. 
At regular elections, in addition to the election of trustees, sficciai 
propositions may be submitted to th'. vote of the electors when au- 
thorized by the board of trustees. (MCb § 389.18.) 

History. This section is derived, in part, from Pub Acta 1955 No § 4a. 
OS added by Pub Acta 1957, No. 182, and amsnded (former § 15.615<14a)). 

1-10. [Reserved for use in future supplemenUtion.] 
1 1 Moving site of facility. Under former act, question of movin/ -"ite 
of community college facility could not be -jubmitted to voters of dr.tric. 
Op Atty Gen, May 2, 1966, No 4434 

S 15.615(119) Special elections; callintt; procedure.l 

Sec 19 (1) Special elections ofthecomiv.unity college district may 
be called by the hoard of trustees. The secretary of the board shall 
file a copy of the . esolution of the board calling the election with the 
county clerks at least 60 days prior to the date of the election I he 
resolution of the board shall contain a statement of the propositions 
to be submitted to the electors. , . . n . r 

(2) Upon receipt of the resolution each county cler«. shall nctity 
tht county and l^cal election omdals of the callirg of the special 
election The election ofTicials shail periorm their regular election 
duties. (M:'L §389.19.) 

.lUtory. This section is derived, it. part, Iroui Pub Acta 1955 No. 1^, § 4b. 
as added by Pub Acta 195" No. 182, and amended (former § 15.615<14b)). 

Digest rc .erence. See Callaghan's Mich Dig. Elections. 5 7. 

1-10. [Reserved < jr use in future supplemenUtion.] 

11 Moving site of faci' ty. Under former act, special election under 

this section may not be called to vo ^- on moving site of community college 

facility. Op Atty Gen, May 2, 1966, No. 4434. 

S 15.615(120) Elpction expenses.] Sec. 20. Expenses of 
elections of tne com.nunity college district shall be paid by the board 
of trustees to the county and the several cities and townships upon 
presentation of stPtements therefor which shall not include charges 
for use of equipment or services of regular personnel of the counties, 
cities and townships unless otherwise agreed upon between the 
board jf the community college district and the boards of the coun- 
'ies, C'ties and townships. (MCL §389.20.) 

History. This section is derived from Pub Acts 1955. No 18| § 4b as 
added by Pub Acta 1947. No. 182, and amended (former 5 15.615(14b)). 

§ 15.615(121) Annexation of territory; procedure; efltec- 
tive date; taxation; eligibility of electors.] Sec. 21. (1) The 
board of trustees of a community college district comprised ot a 
county or counties by resolution may annex to the community col- 
lege district in the manner provided in this act any contiguous 
county or any contiguous township not already included within the 
area of a community college district. ■ r. . u n 

(2) Prior to the annexation election, the boarc of trustees shall 
obtain approval of the proposed annexation from the state board of 
education. Upon receipt otthe approval, the secretary of the board 
of trustees shall file certified copies of the annexation resolution and 
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tho ap[)roval with the clerk ol the county or township to be annexed, 
When the resolution and approval are filed more vhan 9 months 
from the date oi the next general state election, thf unty board of 
supervisors, or the township board, shall ill a speci.il election for 
the purpose of voting on the question of annexation to the comrnu- 
nity college district and of approving the maximum tax rate -existing 
in the community college district. 

(3) If the resolution and approval are filed less than 9 men but 
more than 50 days prior to tne next general state election, th A^'^^ 
propositions shall be presented at such election. Annexatior . 
comes efTectiye on the date of the election if both propositions 
ceive majority approval of the electors voting thereon. Final resuii^ 
of the annexation election shall bv ^n^ assed as provided in secti^^v 
17, except in the case of annexation ^. township where the res'?iUi 
shall be canvassed by the township U s rc of canvassers establis! «3d 
by law. 

(4) By virtue of annexation, any ten: o-^ heretofore or herear ^: 
annexed to a community college dist/Lci , .Ml be subject to tx?.:. .' 
levied for principal and interest of outstanuin, > onded indebted: -.t:. 
of the community college district. 

i5) If any portion of the county or iovrnship to be annexed lies 
wiihin a community college district at .b > ti r^e of the annexation 
election, then the electors residing in .^iuch ter irory shall not be 
eligible to vote on the propositions and such t^trritcry shall not be- 
come a part of the community ccH'^ge listrict. iMCL § 389 21.) 

History. This section ifi new. 

Digest reference. See Callaghan's Mich Di^- Schools ai*d Educntion. § 10 
et seq. 

CHAPTER 2 

COMMUNITY COLI EGI. DISVRICT COMPRISED OF SCHOOi. DISTRICTS 

§ 15.615(131) Fo aiation by schoo? districts; approval; 
eligibility of district^.; Sk . 31. (1) [A sd ool district or] 2 or 
more contiguous school disthuV^ v ;ii;,h operate grades kindergarten 
through 12 may ♦ form v community college dislricc. When resotu- 
ticns of the ^rds o^' aucatioa of :ontiguous school districts re- 
questing t^ ^ .iganizacion the community college district are filed 
with the ♦ crctary of the board of education of the inti^-^'.ediate 
school disrr'Ct having the highest valuation in the proposed commu- 
nity coikj-^e uj -icnct area, ae shall refer the questions of organizing 
the community college district and the proposed annual tax rate to 
the state boara of education for.approval [^When the boari rf educa- 
tion of a single school district adopti, . resolution r-^questing the 
organization of a community college district the secretary o( he 
board oi education of that jlistrict snail refer sucn questions to the 
state board of education for approval.^ 

(2) For the [purpose] of this chapt .^r, a school district operating 
grades kindergarten throu{j;h 12 shall be eligible for the fon nation 
of a community college district even though a part of the dir.rict is 
within an existing community college district. ♦ [Excent as ; ■ ovided 
in section 46 the] part shall not be included in tlie arcri;. of the 
community college district nor shall [a person] residing in [tht^] 
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principal and interest of outstanding bondt * inoebtedness of the 
community college district. (MCL § 389.44.) 

HUtory. ThiB section is ew. 

§ 15.615(145) Annexation of territory; taxation.] 
Sec. 45. Whenever a schoo* district which is not within the area of 
a community college district was hei '^tofore or is hereafter annexed 
to a school district whicn is within a community college district, tho 
annexed school district shall be a part of the community college 
district and subject to taxes levied within the tax rate established in 
the community college r^istrict and t? taxes for the payment of prin- 
cipal and interest of outstanding bonded indebtedne^^ of the commu- 
nity college district. (MCL § 389.45.) 

HUtory. This section is new. 

§ 15.616(146) SinKie school district operating college 
district; boundaries.] btc. 46. When a community college dis- 
trict is established by a single school district operating a coir m unity 
college as a department of the school district under Act No. 269 of 
the Public Acta of 1955, as amended, being sections 340.1 to 340.984 
of the Michigan Compiled Lrws, the boundaries of the community 
college district shall be coterminous with the boundaries of the 
school district at the time the comrrJinity college aistrict is estab- 
lished. (MCL §389.46.) 

History. Added by Pub Acts 1974, No. 40, imd eflT i -*rch 13. 

Statutory reference. Act No. 269 of 1955, p' we referred to, is § 15.3001 
et seq., infra. 

CHAPTEI . 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT C0MP05 KD OF INI'ERMEDIATE SCHOOL 

DISTRICTS 

§15.63 5(151) Formation by inte: i leHiate school dis- 
tricts; elects .m; desigr.ation of territory; f. p oval.] Sec. 51. 
(1) The boarU of education of an inter ^xllate ccnool district or thf^ 
boards of 2 or more adjoining intermediate school di'^tricts acting as 
a single board may direct that the question of coming under the 
provisions of this act be "ubmitted to th . schooi ele'ttc s of the terri- 
tory affected at the annual school elections .r at bvecia' school elec- 
tions held in the local school districts of sucn ■ in . ^^ry. if any school 
district holds its annual election on a different date, it chail call a 
special election to be held on the same day of tSe annual elections. 

(2) The board of education of the intermediate school district or 
the joint board of 2 or more intermediate school districts shrll desig- 
nate the territory to be included in the proposed communt y college 
district and a uniform property tax question for tb^ support of the 
community college, botn propositions being subie/' lo the approva' 
of the state board of education. (MCL § 389.51.) 

History. This Bection is derived from Pub AcU 1965, No. 188. S 10b. . a 
added by Pub AcU 1963. No. 98. and amended (former ? 16 615(20b)), 

Cross-reference. Intermediate districta, see S 16.3291(1) infra. 
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Minnesota State Lejiislation Effecting Vocational Education Delivery 

124.53 Vocational education 

The statp board is hereby designated tlic state board for voca- 
tional education and has tl\e duty of cooperating^ with the United 
States oflice of education or other federal agency in the adminis- 
trit^'jn of the program of vocational education and is given all 
power necessary to such :ooperation. The state board is autiior- 
ized to make such expenditures as it may deem necessary to carry 
out the provisions hereof from money available for the purposes. 

The state board shall appoint such officials or assistants as may 
be necessary, fix the salaries of such persons appointed, and make 
expenditures from the state funds ajipropi'iated for the salaries 
and necessary expenses of sucii ofliciais and assistants, or use a 
portion of such funds in matching federal funds available for the 
same purpose. Laws 19iV.), Ex.Sess., c. 71, art. V, S 41, 

121.11 StaK^ board 

Subdivision 1. Powers. The state hoaid of education shall 
serve for all purposes as the state boan for vocational education. 

Subd. 2. Certificates issued. The state board shall, under 
the laws prescribed tlierefor, issue all certificates to all persons 
employed in a public school to give instruction or supervision 
of toaciiing. 

Subd. 3. Secondary school areas, (1) To facilitate and con- 
trol the transportation of non-vesident pupils, the state board 
shnil divide the state into secondary school areas and the state 
})oiird shall continue the administration of the legal provisions 
and regulations reg'arding areas. Each area shall contain at 
Iciist one classified public secondary school and such districts 
and parts of districts as may conveniently be served by the sec- 
ondary school. Upon a vote of its governing board any part of 
a district or the whole thereof may be transfern;d to an adjoin- 
ing sciiool area of any district containing a classified public sec- 
ondary sciujol, if that district is willing to have such district as- 
signed to its area. The decision of any board to transfer any 
an a between secondary school areas is subject to a referendum 
vole of the electorate of the district at a special election on the 
question pursuant to statutes for conduct of spocial elections. 
After such election, or vote of the board, the board of the dis- 
trict having voted on such transfer shall report to the state 
board the results of the election for the purpose of recording thf 
transfers. 

(2) The state board may formulate such rules as may be nec- 
essary for establishing, maintaining, and administering such 
sciiooI areas. 

(:M Tho stiao lM)ara of <HJucutjon shaH keep maps .showing the official school 
area boundaries within the Rtate. 

(4) The state board of education shall keep maps showing the 
official school area boundaries within the state. 

Subd. 4. No compelilion for students. The state board shall 
formulate such rules and regulations as may be necessary to the 
end tiiat there shall be no competition between school districts 
for the enrollment of students. 

erIc 
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121.21 Arra vocalional-ton^ Jcal schools 

SuiKiivision 1. The l)onr(l any indepemi'. nt or special dis- 
trict may petition the state board to clr.> .ify one or more of its 
schools as an area vocational-technical scnool. 

SulMl, 2. UrK>n receipt of such rwUtlon, the Htate bounl shall examine the 
petition and iiny biipportlnR evIUeiico which It muy require. The state board 
HliiOi conduct hoarinKH. niui muy iiivostlffate school records and such other 
facta roIatiuK to vocntional-t(?chnicaI trninlnR as it may deem appropriate. 

Subd. 3. It is the purpose of this section to more nearly equal- 
ize the educational opportunities in certain phases of vocational- 
technical education to persons of the state who are of the age 
and maturity to profital)ly pursue training? for a specific occupa- 
tion. If the state board finds, as a result of its inquiry, that the 
establishment of an area vocational-technical school, according 
to the petition, would further the educational interests of all ihn 
lieople of the state, and is in accordance with the plans and pro- 
gram of the state department for the vocational and technical 
education of the people, it may approve the petition. 

Subd 4 If the iwtition is apjiroved, the school shall be esUiblishcd by the 
district and classified by the state l><>ard as an area vocational-technical w^hool 
and conducted under the general supervision of the state board ^^cor^""^ 
with the rules and regulations of the state board. Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of sulKlivision a ami of this subdivision, aft<ir June 30, 1975 no area 
vocatioual-toohnic'ul school shall Ik> established unless specific legislation has . 
authorized its establlsliment. 
i^ubd, 5 repealed by Laica 1915. c. 432. 9 fff, effective June 30, 
Sub4l. 0. The state board for vocational education shall promulgate, pur- 
suant to chapter 15, such r\de« and regulations governing the operation and 
nuiintenance of schools so cla.ssified as will afford the people of the state 
un e(iual opiJortunity to acquire Public vocational and technical education. 
The ndes shall provide for, but are not limited to, the following: 

(a) The area to l>e served by each school, which may include one or more 
districts or parts thereof. Including imorganlzed territory; 

(b) Ourrleulnm and standards instruction and scholarship; 

(c) AtU»ndancc requirement^, nge limits of trainees, Minnesota non-resident 
attendance, the determination of the actual costs of providing Individual 
programs, and attendance fo. which no ti itlon shall Ik? charged, all to be 
determined tn accordance with tin- pr ..hions of sections 124.5(51 to 124.565; 

{d^ The distribution and apportionment to ti locj*l districts of all funds, 
whether state or federal or other funds, whi' i may be made available 
io tiio state board for vocational education ti \ carrying out the purposes 
of post sec. >ndary vocational-technie:il e* ucatlon In accordance w.Uh law and 
the npprovod .state plan for vocational e<. iCatlou ; 

(.?) Transportation re(|Uirenu»nts and payment of aid therefor ; 

(f) l^iyiii(>nt by the state l»ourd of tuition to schrjcl districts or post- 
^ci'ondnry vocational-technical schools in another state; and 

(g) General administrative matters. 

Siilxl. 7. Hepealod by Laws 107n, e. 432. fi 97. 

Suhd. 8. Any property of the state administered by the state 
board for vocational education in connection with teaching voca- 
tional C(Uicati()n n\ay be apportioned and distributed by the state 
board for ocatioiial education to local school districts desiring 
to avail themselves of the benefits of this section. Laws 1959, 
Ex.Sess., C. 71, art. II, § 21* Suhds. 9 and 10. Repealed by Laws 1975, c. 432, S »7. 
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123.351 Cooperative centers for vocational education 

Subdivision 1. Establishment. Two or more Independent school districts 
limy enter Into tin iiKreoiucnt to est;il>lish a cooperative (n^iter to i)rovide for 
vociitioinil education and other e<]ncntional :>i>rviei.'s upon the vote of a ma- 
Joi'ity of I In* full rjieinbership of eacli of the hoards of the dlatrieta entering 
into the aKi'eeiin^nt. When a resolution iipprovhig lliis action has lN*en adopted 
\}y the iKMird of a district, the resolution shall he publisiied once in a news* 
paper iff Keucral eireulatio i in the distrh'i. If a pi'litlon for referendum on 
(Im> i|ui'siiou of the (iislrict i*nterinK into the aureeiuent, containing slgaatureH 
of (puilitied voti^rs of ihe distriia ei|ual to five percent of the numlK}r of voters 
at the last annual school election, is filed with the clerk of tlie hoard within 
i'A) days after pnhlien*ion of the re.sohition, the board shall not cuter Into the 
aKreeni(»nt until the (piestion has l)een submitted to the voters of the Uistriet 
at a special election, Tliis election shall be conducted and canvassed in ae- 
cordance with section 123.32, If a majority of tlie total number of votes 
cast on the question within the district is in favor of the proposition, the 
hoard nuiy thereupon enter into an agreement to establish the center for 
purposcvs herein deseribed, 

Subd. 2. Name. A public corporation so created shall be known as 

(insert name) cooperative center no and shall have an identi- 

fication number assigned pursuant to section 122.03. 

Subd. 3. Governing board, (a) The center shall be operated by a center 
board of not le.ss than five memlwrs which shall consist of members from 
.school l>oards of each of the participating school districts within the center, 
appointeil by their re.spectlve sciiool board.s, Eaeh participating school dis- 
trict .stuill have at lea.st one meinl>er on the hoard. The board shall ehoose an 
administrative offic^T to administer hoard policy and directives who shall 
.serve as an (*x officio nieml)er of the l>oard hut shall not have a vote. 

(h) The terms of office of the first members of the board shall be deter- 
mined hy lot as follows: one-tliird of tlu* members for one year, one-third 
for two years, and the remiiinder for three years, all terms to expire on June 
.'10 of th(» appropriate year; provided that if the number of members Is not 
evenly divisible by three, the membership wMl Ik? as evenly distributed as 
po.ssible among one, two and three year terias with the remaining members 
.serving the tliree year ?rm. Thereafter the terms shall be for three years 
commencing on July 1 of each year. If u vaeancy occurs on the center board, 
it .«?hall Ik* filled hy the appropriate .school l)oard within 90 days. A person 
appointed to the center hoard shall qualify as a Ijoard member hy filing with 
the eliaiinnin a written certificate oi' appointment from his school board. 




121.213 Ar«a vocatlonaMachnlcal InatltutM aid community coUagaa; legal 

counseling and service programs 

NotwIthstundicK the provlslous of Minnesota Statutes, Sections 8.06 and 
13G,11 or uny rules or regulations adopted pursuant thereto, vn area vcKiatloa- 
al-technlcal Institute or community colleKe «?tudent association governing 
student activities on campus may expend money for the purpose of funding a 
program to provide logul counseling and services for students. The mcney 
Ui be expended shall be from that portion of the area vocutlonal-techiilcal 
Institute student senate funds or community college activity fund account 
allocated to the student association and derived solely from fees .ecelved from 
students. 

r^wa 1975. c. 212. 8 1. 

Title of Act: * ^ - 

An Act relating to education; author- to expend money for the purpoae or 
Izlng certain governing student aesocia- funding a legal counseling and services 
tlons of Inatltutlona of higher learning program. Laws 1975. c, 212. 

121.214 VocatlonaMechnlcal building fund 

Subdivision I. Purpose. A vocational-technical building fund Is created as 
a separate bookkeeping account In the general books of the state for the 
purposi; of providing money appropriated to the state board of education 
for the acquisition and betterment of public land, buildings, and capital Im- 
provemont.s needed for the area vccatlonal-technical education program of 
the state, as establlstied and annually revised In the state plan for the ad- 
minlstrati(m of vocatioaul education, for which the state board of education 
is responsible under the provisions of Minnesota Statutes. Sections 121.21. 
123,a51, 124.W to 124.(12. and other applicable laws. 

Subd. 2. Receipts. The commissioner of -finance and treasurer shall de- 
I osit in the fund as received all proceeds of vocatlonal-teclmical building 
^y«nds, exci'pt accrued interest and pn^miums received upon the sale thereof. 
AU such roeeipts are annually appropriated for the permanent acquisition 
pun>osrs of the fund, and shall be and remain available for expedlture In 
aecor;hinct.' with this section ui;ti: the purposes of the appropriations havo 
been accomplished or abandoned. 

Subd. 3. Disbursements. Pisburscmenta from the fund shall be made by 
the state trvasurer upon the order of the commissioner of finance at the 
times and in the amounts requested by the state board of education In ac- 
oordanec witli the applicable appropriation acts, for grants to school districts 
for the ucquisltim and betterment of land, buildings, and capital improve- 
ments ZoT area vocational-technical Institutes, upon the conditions and in 
accordance with all standards, criteria, and priorities established In the state 
plan. 

Laws 1975. c. 4,16. f '* . eff. June 5. 1975. 

Liorary Referencei 
States <3=3l27. 
C.J.S. States 9 IS*^. 
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121.2I0 VocatlonaMechnicat building bonds 

Suhdivlslon I. Purposo; appropriation, h'or tho purpose of providiug 
money appropriated from the vocationaMoclmieal building fund for the ac- 
quisition of public land, buildings, and capital improvements neodtnl for tho 
state plan for the administration of vocational cdueatlou in accordance with 
the provisions of section 121.214, when n^iuestcd by the statf> boanl of (^duca* 
tion, the cominlssiouer of finance shall sell and issue bonds of the state of Miu- 
nesolu for the prompt and full payment of which, with interest thoroon, the 
full faith and credit and taxing powers of the state arc irrovocably plodpod, 
nonds shall bo issued pursuant to this section only as authorized by n law 
"pccifylpc; the inirpow therCM)f and the maximum amount of the proceeds aii- 
thorlze<l to Iki (»xi)eiuied therefor, as sot forth In section 121.214. Any such 
law, tog(»ther with this section and the laws herein referred to, (Constitutes 
(^)mpU'te authority for the Issue, and such bonds shall not be 8ubJ(K:t to re- 
Htricth n3 or limitations contained in any other law. 

Subd. 2. Issuance^ The bonds shall Ix.' sold upon sealed bids and upon 
notice, at a prict\ In form and denominations, bearing interest at a rate or 
rates, maturing in amouutr f,nd on dates, subject to prepayment upon notice 
and at times and prices, payable at a bank or banks within or outside the 
state, with or without proi isions for registration, conversion, exchange, and 
issuance of notes in anticipation of the sale or delivery of definitive bonds, 
and in accordance with further regulations, as the commissioner of finance 
shall determine subject to the approval of the attorney general, but not sub- 
ject to the provisions of sections 15.0411 to 15.0422. The bonds shall be 
executed by the comrnLsslonor of finance and attested by the state treasurer 
under their official seals. The signatures on the bonds and on any interest 
eoujMjns and the seals may be printed or otherwise reproduced, except that 
each bond shall be authenticated by the manual signature on Its face of one 
of the officers or of a person authorized to sign on behalf of a bank desig- 
nated by them as authi ntlcating agent. The commissioner of finance shall 
a.scertaln and certify to the purchasers of the bonds the performance and 
existence of all acts, conditions, and things necessary to make them valid 
and binding general obligations of the state of Minnesota, subject to the ap- 
proval of the attorney general. 

Subd. 3. Expenses. All expenses Incidental to the sale, printing, execu- 
tion, and delivery of bonds pursuant to this section, including but not limited 
to actual and n(*cessary travel and subRist(*nce expcuKes of state officers and 
employees for .such ptirpo.ses, shall bo paid from the vocational-technical 
building fund and the amounts neci^ssary therefor are npproprIatc<l from I hat 
fund ; provIdiMl that If any aracunt Is specifically appropriated for this pur- 
post; in an act authorizing the Issuance of l»onds pursuant to this secticn, 
such oxidases shall bo limited to the amount so appropriated. 

Subd. 4. VocatlonaHMhnlcal building bond account In the state bond fund. 

The commissioner of finance shall maintain in the state bond fund a .separate 
bookkeeping account dcrslgnated as the vocational-technical building bond ac- 
co\int, to record receipts and disbursements of money transferred to the 
fund to pay vocational-technical building Iwnd'i end Interest thcr(»on, and of 
income from the investment of such money, \ hloh Income shall b«» credited 
to the account in each fiscal year in an amount equal to the approximate 
uvcrag<i into of return that year on all funds invested by the state trcasi!ror, 
as detormlnod by tho treasurer, times tho average balanoe In the account 
that year. 
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124 57 Aid for vocational education 

Whonovor tiny district ahnll hnvc ostahlishrd n voontionnl school, dojiart- 
inciit, or cluNsos in nccordnncc with the rnh\s nnd rcguhitions established by tho 
state hoar<l adopted i)y that board, and the phin for vocatioaal education, and 
approved by the United States office of education or other federal agency 
in which its fnactlons aro assigned, tlio state board shall reimburse such dis- 
trict or state tax supported iastitutlon for its expenditures for salaries and 
necessary travel of vocational teachers or other reimbursable expenditures 
from federal funds and may supplemont sucli federal funds with stich state 
aid as it may doom dcslraule undiT such r\ les as it may adopt, provided, how- 
ever, tiuit in the event of sucli fuads not heinp sufficient to make sucli reim- 
hursemcut in ^ull, tlie state iioard shall prorate the resjx^ctive amounts avall- 
al)!o tt) !h(^ various districts entitled to receive reimbursement. All instruc- 
tion may l)e jriven at t)io place of the al)ode of the piipils, and adtilts may l>e 
Kivon instruction In adJolTdng or nenrl^y districts. 

In lll<e mann^'r the state i)oard slmll Imve power to rolml);irso otlier Koverii- 
mental aKenries for exi>enditures for salaries and necessary travel e.ci>enses of 
V()eational teneliers from federal funds, according to rules and rcRulatlons 
adopted by the state Iward. 

When local districts desire but caanot provide vocational Instruction for 
the relatcil training reqinred by apprentices and other learners In the trade, 
industrial, and distributive fields, the state board Is empowered upon request 
of such local district or districts to employ itinerant vocational teachers to 
provide this service and pay the .salary and necessary travel expense from 
a\ithorIzed federal and state vocatioaal aid fimds under such rules as It may 
adojjt. An itinerant vocational teacher in this section Is defined as a voca- 
tioaal teaclier employed to give part-time or periodic vocational Instruction 
in one or more distrl'^ts. 

This section shall ai»ply oidy to s(.»coudury and adidt vocatioaal education 
progrnn\s. Sections 124.561 to 124.50.") sliall not fipply to siK^ondary aad adult 
voeatiomil education programs. Laws 1975» Chapter 432, Section 08 shall bo 
effective July 1, 1970. 

Aaiended by Laws 1075, c. 432, § 08, eff. July 1, 1970. 

■•975 Amendment. Added the last para- the State Board of Education. Op.At(y. 
graDh. Gen.. 161-b-lO, Feb. 9. 19C5. 

1. Construction and appCsatlon Foderf?,! and state funds allotted (o the 

A local school board couid net turn State Eoard for Vocational Kducalion 
over the operation and control of the could be used by the board to reimburse 
area vocational- technical school operat- couracs or program.^ tnootlriff \he s<atu\- 
rd under the provlalon.n of 5 121.21 to artls of the .State IMan for Vocational 
t}ie Stfite Junior College )ioard, the Kducaiion that arc conduc(ed In public 
SiiKe CoMrce Hoard, or ihf* lioard of Junior college.^, public ata(o colleqea or 
KeKonts of the Unlv";*slty of Minnesota (he University of l^IInnesota. Id- 
without the consen and approval of 
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(c) The first uicelin? of a center board sball be at a time mutually agreed 
upon by iMUinl iiKMiibcrs. At this HKHJting, tUv. center board shall choose its 
officeni jind conduct any other necessary organizational business. Thereafter 
the cfnh r hoard shall meet on tlie first of July of each year or as soon Lherc- 
nftor iiH pructlciihle pursuant to notice scut to nil center board uiembera by 
th(.» chief executive officer of tlie center. 

(d) The officers of the center board shall be a chairman, vice cbairman, 
clerk and treasurer, no two of whom when possible shall be from the game 
school district. The chairman shall preside at all meetings of the center 
board except in his absence the vice chairman shall preside. The clerk shall 
keep u complete record of the minutes of each meeting and the treasurer 
shall l)e the custodian of the funds of the center. Insofar as applicable, 
sections 12:^.33 and 123.34, shall apply to the board and officers of the center. 

(e) Each participating school district shall have equal voting power with at 
least one vote. A majority of the center board shall be a quorum. Any 
motion other thjin adjourunieut shall pass only upon receiving a majority of 
the votes of th« entire center board. 

Subd. f. Powers and duties, (a) The center board shall have the general 
charge of the business of the center and the ownership of facilities. Where 
applicable, section 123.36, shall apply. The center board may not issue bonds 
in Its behalf. Kacli participating district may issue its bonds for the pur- 
pose of acquisition and betterment of center facilities in the amount certi- 
fied by the center board to svich participating district In accordance with 
c!tapter 475. 

(b) Tlu? center l)oard (1) may furnish vocational offerings to any eligible 
person residing in any participating district and (2) may provide special 
i*ducation for tlie liandi cupped Hn(i disadvantaged. 

(c) In neconlance with subdivision 5, clause (b), the center board shall 
certify to cdch i>artici])utlng district the amount of funds asscsbcd to the 
district as Its proportionate .share required for the conduct of the educfttienal 
programs, payment of indebtedness, and al) other proper expenses of the 
center. 

(d) The center l)oard shall employ and contract with necessary qualified 
teachers and administrators and may discharge tlie same for cause pursuant 
to si'Ction 12f).]2. The board may employ and discharge other necessary 
eraptoyoe.s and may contract for other services deemed necessary. 

(e) Tlie center lw)ard may provide an educational program for high school 
and Hiiult vocatiouul phases of instruction. The high school phase of its 
eclurational progrum shall In? offered a.s a component of the comnrehenslve 
currii.'uluuj offered hy cju'h of the participating school dlstrict^j- Graduation 
*^hi\\\ he from the student's resident high school district. Insofar as ap- 
plicable, suctions 123..'C) to 123.-10, shall apply. 

(f) The ccnt**r lH)ard may prescribe lates of tuition for attendance in Its 
programs hy adults and nonmcrul>er district Rcconriary studc lits. 

Subd. 5. Financing, (a) Any center lM)Urd csliihllshed pursuant to this sec- 
tion is a public Corporation and agency and may receive and disburse federal, 
stall*, and local funds nuule available to It. No participating school district 
Hliall have any aildit ional individual liability for the debts or obligator** of 
the cvnter except that assessment which has been certified as its proportlun- 
•ite share In aceonlauei' with subdivisions 5, elnusc (b) and 4, claufies (a) 
;md [cf. A t.ieiulier of iIh* cent(?r lH)ani sluiU have such liability as Is ap- 
plieiiltle tt» a uieaiher of an indeiMMulent sr'hool district lM)ard. Any prop- 
i'lly. n'ld or iH»rsorui], acipilred or owned by llie center board for Its pur- 
p«>s.'s slmil he ext iiipt from taxation hy the state or any of its political sub- 

<liv}h[r;ns 

no The eeuler lH)anl may, In each year, for the purpose of paying any 
aduiinislrative, plnuMlti^', operating, or caplUil expenses Incurred or to be in- 
curi'i'd, assess ami certify to eaeli partlcipjitlng school district its proportion- 
ale share of any and all exporises. .This share shall l>e based upon an 
e(|ultahle dlst rihdlion formula agreed upon by the participating aiatricts and 
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approved by the state commlssionor of education with iipproval by the state 
board of vocational education. Knrh participaliiiK district Bhall remit its 
asj^ossment to the center board witbia r.O days after receipt. The assessmrnts 
shall N) paid witMi. the maxiiniun lovy limitations of each participating 
district. 

Subd. C. State board appruva!. Piior to the commencement of tlie oprra- 
tion of any center the a^rerment enlrred into by participatmj? dislrieta sljall 
be approved by the state board rf education. 

Subd. 7. Laws governing inffcpendent school districts applicable. As of the 
effective date of the creation of any center as contained in the nj;reement 
establishing the center, the organization, operation, maintenance, and conduct 
of the affairs of the center shall be governed hy the general laws rrlatiuK 
to independent school districts of the state unless provided otherwise herein 
or by statute pas.sod aereafter. 

Subd. 8. Addition and withdrawal of districts. Upon approval l)y ma- 
jority vote of cticK)l boavd, of the center board, and of the statx* board of 
etlucation. an adjoiniuK school district may become a member in the center and 
bo governed by tiu* provisions of this seeUon and the agreement in effect 

Any participating district may withdraw from tlie center and from the 
apreement in effect by a majority vote of the full board membership of tlie 
participating school district desiring witlidrawal and upon compliance with 
provisions in the agreement establishing the center. Upon receipt of the with- 
drawal resolution reciting the necessary facts, the center boa.'d shall file a 
certified ropy with the eounty auditors oIl the counties affected. The with- 
drawal shall become effective at the end of the nexl following school yerr 
but the withdrawal shall not affect the continued liability of the withdraw- 
ing distriet for bonded indebtedness it incurred prior to Uie effective with- 
drawal date. 

Subd. 9. Existing centers. Centers operating pursuant to section 471. HO 
whicb have iKieu approved by tlie state board of wiucntion prior to August 1, 
15)74, shall bo subjeet to its provisions except KulnJivision 1, Any cliangOK in 
center agreements necessary to comply with this section nhall b<.» ct)nipleted 
within :^velve months after August I, 1974 and filed With the state* board by 
the administrator of each conter. Centers oporaUng pursuant u* Laws 1(>0T. 
Chapter R22, as amended. Laws I0G9, Chapter 77n, as amended, and liaws 
1061), Chapter 1060, as amended shall not be subject to the provisions of tliis 
section. 

Laws 1J)74, c. 252, § I. 
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rirMKJ.Oli Suhjta K f(»r uliich ajipropriatrd ,'}'>0;{.05 Approved vchonls rvcciw stale 

I'niidv art' atctptrd. • l"i 1''^ nioncv (Npial in nrntmiit to fcdt'ral monov. 

■pp.. i/s .d; foiMis .ij>pr r.^'.-^'l tinder Anv s> he)!, d^'i^irtTnoiiP <^r olass i^i\an(; instnic- 

P;;,, » , I :. T' v^ T' ft iT' d t < i:i '.-^^d *i n in .i^rr id.fMral, cr)mTn"rcial, indiistnal, trade, 

J f5 p;.-..^.d (■ dt« is li.Tf' \ ,. ':''d .!s t;> and h-::s" cc' .n^ 'ini^s subjects app.ovod Lv the 

\ ; it: t s ! r *':.e ^ i' '.n ^ f tri, h'TS. v'.i'-^ lu- rd d rdueati(Hi and. any sch.ool or col- 

s-.,..'-'.is .i!. ] (hrei!,;v ( f ,i/r,' 'T'^.m! s-;:»;' '.ts so ,,p;-: -p.^d, fiainii/i: t'Mchcrs of siK.di suh- 

[i, : ;f r .:!^ ' : ^ iL^n-"- <l t«'aMi"i>^ "i ] i ''^ \^!iic}i ret e-.-es the benefit of federal 

rr,.;,. p ;n<' r( . 11; ii^a ^ .;a: ind'u'rMi s.y/nts, im i .s ,siM'jti-.'i .m-- > 1 ■ > i < ■■ < a'. - [•»! thes.daiies 
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I p,^ ! ,n 1 if rdiu.;fMn in -^r'ratr q-p., ira-asurer of ^fatr is htrrbv rlesi^natecl 

-.. P; tie* >'.]'<■ d 'dii 't/Mi of th" I n.t d S'.ites .^^ ^p,, ,,jc;to(lian ot all innds rereivpd froRi the 

I 'Hi' .t ' h' !*h, <"la. I*. P ad; \v(diare r,iit(. 1 t..'fs trr,iMtr, f«^r \" .itional echieatiMii. 

, ,. •, ?. TjP-n th'* . t ■ -^r; ir^-ss r*'- •, M^eivel ot .. : .propriat(Hl h\' th<^ 

' • in M O f,f •[..• I'.f, :sr l Tofh* v'.jt • }, purposes csntenird.ited in the A( t 

..jid .:id .ti a) parMi.nt tl,.rr',) enacted ron-^, s referred to in section.*; 3303.01 to 

t.. t',-' • i''- \ Ti da* adrni:ii>'t of \hr y]{ , \ 1, m' luMve. fd fhe lie', iavl Ca)(Ic, or in 

iiai''- ;;'..ided I", th-* f'<le[.d; i: .anni'Mt and tlcrn'ntarv ther* to. h.ill he dishuistai 

Pv |}.r'^*.*r ijiid. ; s*''M'ais ^^il"! to d Ti ] 1 1 , up.^., f}j.. ,.r<i<T (.f'tlu^ st,;te h^jarvd o! C'dneation. 
Ki'PiM'.e. of t.hr iW '.i.' .i Cod.'. :-r th'' unprave 
,r,'-a' .ipii niter d h;si:i'->^. (hsfridnfive »ra>le 
.111 1 ridn.tno .tod Ir-ne- enw; rni' s snhp'Cts. and. 



(' 1) 

r..iirirH, (rii»t»<n» of .nl\!s"r\ < ciinnitlr*' (nr liri' 

I lit st.itr Miprnnli M.lrnt I'i puMir i)i^ttrotir>n 
vMlii tin- .iiKiic .itul ctM hsi l (if the rtil- 
vUintiu^UH' f^>r fnt' lii^li '» 'Miniiii^, assLs* 

■ . or .I'lv I 'Mii.t;.'. tt'\ui>!i';\ cit\\ 

' .^'I I "is'ii t d I vT'^ trjinin'^ 

: I : t ti .iiiiiiiL; .'f .ill p.ii^l \oluiitrrr 

' > i-i t!,:< vl.itr. 1 \\r !• '..trd of ('{lu- 

ll,", i r. ..J:';:! sl.uiiln.i> to r»A:i;?.itr '.uoh iiM* 
:!>;!-.tft !;.!!>. ptn.^i.inis uhuli ni.iv ;iu;iiuU\ but 
:,t.-(i Mi.t Ih- liinitoil to, nii»\-i>ion^ t>>r inininiiiin 
, .)f stUvK, nniiinuuu li'Hirs <if iu^^truction, 
.itlt-riii UKi- ii^quM ruu'iU.s, rrquirrd equipment and 
1. 1 ilitfs, (pja!iii>Mt!'>ns of iostiuotors. basic physi- 
V- i! am! inotliDiis trainiiii; itN|niro ! or p.rc fiuhters. 
a::;! tiaiiiin'^ ,sclu\luI<'S. 'l1i<- stat ' superinton- 
iiri:! tpt pul^lif ip.<^tr:iL*tin': jirosido for tho 

i.iNMli. -n Awd oliaiteriMC -'f surh tr.iinin^ pro- 
.:r.i:ii> and niav revoke ae,\- charier fcr failure 
t ' :i>< . t staii'J.ai ls. Tl.e st.ite sup-'rinteoflcnt of 
p'.bho instrnctinn sliall nre:^cril)e a C(Ttifici\tc 
liirli v;b,ill be issue(i bv it to each :snn satis- 
f'.v ! -nix ( onipletir.t; a c}iarteie(i trainiuc prngrani. 

i !ir .liKis'irv o( irirnittee for fire ficliler training 
(.'fisis'in^ f'f ^cven niemb'TS shall b(' approved 
till' state sup'Tjiiteiid' nt of public instn:cti^^. 
rii' inlier bi'irit; scleet'-d \)v e.irh of the fol- 
!"'\vi:.e; Thr Ob.in State Firene'i *s Assnoiati^in. 
tb" ()bio Association of Profcs-iional Fire Fic^ht- 
e: tfie Ohio Fire Chiefs Ass"ciation, hic, the 
():.:•;- Insp(v-tion Bur(\ni, the InV-rnatioiial Asso- 
•. iitio-a of Vue Chiefs, hte.. the hit^-niational 
A^^o^^alion of Fire Fiizlit'rs, aoti the State Fire 
Nb'i bal. '1 ht* iid\-i.s< rv enmniittee^ ir.av sek'Ct a 
halnit.^n wlio sliall serve for a N'nn of one year. 
Ncliiinu ifi this src^tif'a invali lates nin- part of 
s'M .17d7.'12 cf the' Uini.sed C!o(ie relative to 
thr fire training nradcmy. 

S 11311 A 1 Joint high school district, (CC 

ji 1S^,()10) 

Till,' hoards of education f'f Uvd or more adjoin- 
ing school distiicts, by a majority vol(^ of the full 
m**mbership nf each belaid, rnav, at anv time 
prior to vSc]^fend>er 1, D-H. unite sm h dis'iicts 
ff»r hi'^h s^-hool purj^^os-"; \\hi'b t;:i!*i'd dr.lri't^ 
sIkiII i)0 known as a "joint hi'^b sr-bool disltp. t." 
I'aeli board nlstf niav snbinit \]ic rjuesilMu nf 
h'Vvin^ a tax on the propeitv in tb- ii n-vprt ti\ c 
disLricts for thr' pnrpese of pnrrhisin^ a siie 
and erecting a bnildii,^. rnid issut^ b(wids\ as is 
provided hy sretions 133, Oi, 1:"^3.17, and bSVIS 
of the Revised Cod?* in case nf erec-tin^ or rej)air 
ini; sch(K)lh()usr^s. Such f}ne.sljf)n of t.u lew rnnst 
carrv in each district before it b''(^t.ine.s <>p(Mal3ve 
in eitlnT. If such boards fi tve snfFi' irov in<air\- 
in the troasurv to purehave a site and CTr{ [ siieh 
l)uil(hnu;, or if thtTc is a snit.ible b\n'i'inLl in 
either district nv^nr^l b\' the board of edne itinn 
tliat ran bo used for a bii^h sch"ol liundiuLi it 
\vill not bo ncf essary t< :v brni^ the propositiiai 
to V()tt\ and the boards may a;)j-)ropriate money 
from tlieir fnnd.^ fnr tins pnrpose. 



i'he board n{ .-clions of tlie county or 
.,u,:i!es in wl.KO . I \\ ^'t tlie )'>int \oea 
Mona; s^hou! di.stnct m I 'Cat'.Hl shall cause !•> be 
pnbhsbe ' ill a newspaper of general c ii cul.ti i- -o 
in such district an ad\ ertisenu iil of the proposed 
ta.x levy .[uesth'u tn^cLhcr v, idi a staUaneiit of 
the ain-tunt ol the jjiop^'Sed ndditi>)nal lew 
once eacli sv-'ck for three cons(\-\itive W"eks. 
prior to the (dcclicn at which the (luestion .s U> 
,ippear on the b<tll-'t. 

if a majority of the electors voting on ihe 
(juestion of levying such tax vote in favor of 
such le\y, the joint vixrational schwl dist: ;ct 
board of education shall annually make the \cvy 
within Sv'.cli district at tlie additional rate, or at 
any le.sser rat(\ and the countv auditor o^' c?;k }i 
affected cxnmty nhall annualh' place such Ics'v on 
lh(* tax duplicate of the school districts in bus 
coiuity participating in tlie joint vocational scliool 
district. The taxes realized from siiid levy shall 
be CH)lIected at tlie same time and in tlie sajne 
manner a^s otlier taxes on such duplicate and said 
t';xe.s, when collected, shall be paid to the clerk 
of tile joint vocational school district and de- 
posited by him to a special fund wliich sliall be 
established by the joint vocntional school district 
board of education for all revenue derived from 
any tax levied pursuant to this section and for 
the proceeds >{ anticipation note^ which shall 
be dep^isited in such fund. After the approval of 
such levy, the joint vocational school district 
board of education may anticipate a fraction of 
the proceeds of such levy and from time to time, 
(iuring the life of such levy, but in any year prior 
to the, time when the tax collection from such 
levy so anticipated can be made for that year. 
Issue anticipation notes in an amount not exceed- 
ing; fifty per cent of the estimated proceeds of 
such levy to be c^ollected in each year up to a 
period of five years r'rer the date of tne issuance 
of such notes, less a^: '-mount equal to Uie pro- 
ceeds of such le\'} oLi gated for each year by 
the issuance of anti. . J^n notes, pro\ide<l, that 
tlie total amount mat. .— in any one year shall 
not exceed fift>' per c^nr of the anticipated pro- 
ceeds of such lev\ for that >ca^ Each issue of 
notes shall be S' id as provided in sections 133.- 
01 to 133.65 of the Revised Code, and shall, 
except for such limitation that the total amount 
of sucli notes maturing in any one year sliall not 
exceed fix^'ty per cent of the anticipated proceeds 
of such levy for that year, mature serially in 
substantially equal installments, during each ye^ar 
over a perirxi not to exceed five year5 after tluM'r 
issuance. If such notes are Issued, the amount 
necessary to pay tlie interest and principal there- 
on shall be deemed appropriated for such pur- 
poses from the proceecls of such levy, and 
appropriations from such levy by the joint voca- 
tional school district board of education shall be 
limited each year to the balance available in 
excess of such amoimt. 

♦IIIsroKV \U V SI-.-, (iji f, i.'H72); ! S 44 (Efl 
'Ml 7'?); iV, V il 1. ui (i-n 7'.. 
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S«>.>ll.ll! school r.iMuiutUw (.1 

;i -t s ^,0 1 1 ) 

AnV hiv'Ji Srlhio! rs{.i!)li.sh(\l i:»ulc:- s.\(n>n 
;.V>1 1 j 1 of tlu- lu'ViM',1 sh.lll l.r i;; r.rV {].>■ 

smtinj^ of t^^^') llU'tnlxTS of r.ir'n < f (llO In 

owMtiiK^ siu'h jvMtU distniol, olt^'/tcil i'v a nM]<»ri(v 
\'ot'.* o{ s.ioli ho.irtls. Thi'ii inonil>t i ship su h 
OiuntnittC't"' sh.^ll ho for iho "iiuiio icriw .is tlit tr 
ti*nns oil tiie boards vvhich thov ri^spt < tiv tlv 
reprrsont. Such liii;h school .shall ho Iiin* to .ill 
\'Outh of school ago uiliiiii oac^li thstrict. suhjrrt 
to tho ru'os aiul rrL;oUtions afhi[itc(.l by t!i;^ hii;h 
sohrul oi>iiuiii{tt^.\ i:i ic.'^.ikI to tho v^u ihlii .J;oi.^ 
i'l srh<']arsh:p riMjuisiO' ti-^r :ohiii^M:'!i Su' !i nilfS 
and ro^ii!a( iv^!,s sh. 11 h'* nf 'i:af- ri:i i :;*('r,itioii 
thr-'OohiMit oarli di.striv.t. 

^Jlililt.lIJ 1-uiuis for o;aiiit». iKUu (• ami 
support 01 joint Inuii sclioo]. ' ( iC^ !^ 4 S ^ \'2^ 

The l'i:uls ft.r tlio iiiar.it - -iiai m "o and port 
a j-'^int hii:;}\ .srli>>ii] (h'^^iirt sh..d' ht- prvv, ;t!rd ]^\ 
appropi iations ffMrn (iio i^'^nfr::! iond ■ t Vdch 
schof^l (hstrif t. Ill piop'>rtiM[i tu tho l.-^a! v .loatiMti 
of prop«Tlv in the rosrx rtiv c (hstri(!\ vdn h must 
Ik* phu-od in a si^parato liind in th.o tri isur\* ot 
tho l^oiud c»f odn( a^i"^ (^f th'" dislriot in u liicli 
tho schnulhon^o I'K'atod. and [)aid ont !a' action 
<'f tho liioh* sohoc)! ccMnri^ittro fr.r tho maintonanco 
of the si'hooh 

vi^irill.ll Dissohilion of (hstriit. [CC 

i is)U-i.)) 

Anv union of .sriiO(ji districts for hi^li srhooi 
purposes as pruvidrd in S(ntio!is Vill 11 to 
nil.I3, iiulusivc, of the r.ovr-od Codo, may ht' 
(lissolvod upon [)assaoi' of rrsolnti'^ns ))y dmo or 
niori! of tho hoards o( odnc. ttioi> of tlu; scIkh*! 
districts pai licipating in snr h raii- n drnvinding 
SM<:\\ di'o-olut ion. (»r njion f.iiliiro of .;py "lu- or 
inoro ol iho s od hoaid.s of fMhiLahi'ii lo y.w tlu ir 
proportion of th'« n^aiotonanco. of th^ j'aiit hioh 
school, pi(>v'idod that (hiring; ihe contiioi.iii' i' ' i 
suoh» union tlu* oh]ic;alions. finanoial and othrr- 
i^♦', nr. oK t d in tho a', ts of (ho ]o:nl iii'jii ^rhll' 1 
ooininittoL^ shall he hindint; o.o h and .ol 

the partioipatini; distri-. ts. In tlui ovrat (^f f.uhii.. 
nf tho hoards of the partioipalmi: districts to 
agree upon the tcnns of clissohition n{ Ihe union 
of districts, or ulien such hoard"^ fail, wilhnj 
sixty days from the time v.lien dissolnfiou has 
i)Oo*n resolved upon to efh'ct a s(;t(lcin< nt ni 
pr(>[)erty intorests and indeliteflnrss inv(>l\'/d in 
Ihe estahlishment and maintenance of tho joint 
high .school ill the c.^se, the county l>oarrl of 
etlucation of the county in u l.ic h s\\( U joint high 
school is located shall make equ?i'd)lc ndjustmenls, 
and the terms nf S(*ttlern(*nt fixc'd l»y the said 
county hoard of edueatinn shall ho binding upon 
tho several sehnnl districts concerned. 



1 i . 1 r> C'c. I ificat ion to c<tuniy audifoi 
(^f c'stimate to nndnt.un joint lu.c .st :.(> h 

i^oards o<l iHlooation ,.is,: ir- otr ol lur tho 
pi:it)o^t* o[ !.t\.'tion osaa t> i!ilc-r\ s^illa,. a i >nil 
hii;h ,Sv hool distiict sli.iH dctmui ic hv oshinato 
tla' anninnt noocss.irv' liir iho ni.o.iU'n.mro ol -mw 
jcint high scluH>l in .such tonitoiA' and* shall coilif\' 
si; h atvionnt to ih.e coimt\ andutor ni tho annual 
hudgrt. All funds derived trom u s so niatle 
sh.ill be kopt separate and he paid out for the 
maLntcnancv of ih.e school for \s'hioh thov \v.'"^re 
n uic. 

i^Iitill.lG f*'^ j**'*^^ vocational school 

(iLstricls. 

Anv local, exempted village, city, or county 
heard of edaicatioii, or anv combination of siteh 
districts, referred to in sccli<Mis 3.'3 11.16, 3311.17, 
and 3311.18 c^f the Uevi.sed ( :odo :is the initiating 
unit, ina\ make or ' utra* t f(^r the making of a 
stndv pcrtaijung to the neo^i to establish within 
the conntw or \vitlun an awa eomprisfd of t^vo 
or moio adjoining counties, a joint vocational 
schonl district, and for toe prepaiation of a plan 
for the (stablishmcnt and operation of a joint 
vocational sehonl dbtrict covering the territory 
of two or move school distiiets ^vithin such 
l op.uLv ai!:_oounties. An\- local. e>;tni[^ted \'illage. 
or ci*\ sch'tol distiiv t in the cminty or c»)enties 
uiav' paiti' ipate vvith the initiating imit in the 
co.t ot such stndv and pl.m. Stub [ Ian shall be 
suhnuMed. to the state board of education by the 
inil iai ing unit. 

§3311-19 Joint vocational sobool district 
board; clerk; executive ofRcerj compensation and 
mileage allowance, 

(A) The management and control of a joint 
vocational school district shall bo vested in the 
joint vocational school district board of educa- 
tion. Where a joint vocational school district is 
composed CMdy of t^vo or more local school dis- 
tricts located in one county, or when all the 
participating districts are in one county and the 
boards of such participating districts so choose, 
the county board of education of the county in 
which the joint vocational school district is lo- 
eati'd shall serve as the joint vocational school 
dLstrict board of education. Where a joint >^oca- 
tiona] school district is composed of local school 
districts of more than one county, or of any 
combination of county, local, city, or exempted 
village school districts, unless administration by 
the county board of education has been chosen 
by all the participating districts in one county 
pursuant to this section, ^ the board of educa- 
tion of the joint vocational school district shall 
be composed of one or more persons who are 
members of the l>oards of education from each 
of the city, exempted village, or coimty school 
districts affected to be appointed by the boards 
of education of such school districts. In such 
joiut vocational school dislricts the nmnber and 
terms of members of the joint vocational school 
district lx)ard of education and the allocation 
of a given number of members to each of 
the city, exempted village, and county districts 
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shall 1*6 dtitcnnli-ied In the plan lo; sucli cli5tiic:t. 
provided that eacl^ audi jofat vocational school 
dl-strict board of educstion shall be composed 
of on odd nurabou of monbcrs. 

( B) Natvvilhstanding dlvijiioQ (A) of this sec- 
tion, ft county board of education t hat has inn n- 
bcrs of its board serving on a jo^nt vocational 
5chcK)l district board of educatiou may make 
a re quest to tht^ joint vccational district board 
that the joirt vocatio nal school district pbja bo 
revised to provide for one or more member; of 
bo.ircL'; of education of IjimI school db;trici^ tlMt 
are within the county school district and within 
the join t vocatio nal school district to serve in 
th(' plaC- o f its cf)uiity b(KUtl of education mem- 
bers. If agreement is obtained among a majoriiv 
of the boards of educati' ^n that have a meinb<.-r 
serving on the joint vocational school district 
board of education and among a m ajority of iho 
local school district boards of education inciud- 
ed in the district and lo cated within the county 
school district whose bo ard requests the substi- 
tution. the state Doard of education mav rcTrTse 
the joint wcational school district pla n to con- 
form with such agreement- 

(C) If the board of education of any school 
district included within a jo int vocational d 
trict that has bad its board membership revised 
under division (B) of this section requests the 
j oint vocational school district board to subx-nit 
to the state board of education a revised plan 
under which one or more joint vocational board 
members chosen in accordance with a plan r e- 
vised under such divisi on would again be chosen 
in the manner prescribe d by division (A) of this 
section, the joint vocational board shall submit 
the revised plan to the state board of education, 
provided the p lan Is agreed to by a majority of 
the boards of education represented on the 
joint vocational board, a majortiy of the local 
school district boards included with in the joint 
vocational district, and each county bot^rd of 
education alFected by such plan. The state board 
of education may revise tiie joiric vocational 
school district plan to conform witl) the revised 
plan. 

(D) 1'*he vocational schools in such joint voca- 
tional school district shall be available to all 
youth of school age within the joint vocational 
school district subject to the rules and regula- 
tions adopted by the joint vocational school dis- 
trict board of education in regard to the stan- 
dards requisite to admis.sion. A joint vocational 
school district board of education shall have 
the same powers, duties, and authority for the 
management and operation of such joint voca- 
tional school district as is granted by law to a 
hoard of education of a city sche.al district, and 
shall be subject to all the provisions of law that 
apply to a city school district. 



(E) WI:ore n county board of e<iucation h^ 
been designated lo stn-e as the joint vocational 
scnnol (iis' rici: Ix d (>f edutMtiini, tiie o »umIv 
superintendent of schools sh:\l! be the executive 
officer for the joint vocational school district, 
and the board may provide for additional com- 
pensation to be paid to him by the joint voca- 
tional school district, buc he shall hive no 
continuing tenure other than that of county 
^perintendent. The superintendent of schoc^L*; 
of a joint vocational school district shall exer 
cise the duties nntl authority vested by law in 
a superintendent of schools pertaining to the 
operation of a school district and the employ- 
ment and super\'Lsicn of its personnel. Ilie joint 
v^ational school district board of education 
shall appoint a clerk of the joint vocational 
school district who shall be the fiscal officer for 
such district and who shall have all the pow(»rs, 
duties, and authority vested by law in a clerk 
of a board of education. Where a county board 
of education has been designated to serve as the 
i )int \(H-alii)nal stbool district hoard ot (ulura- 
tion such board may appoint the county super- 
intendent of schools as the clerk of the joint 
vocational school district. 

(F) Each member of a joint vocational school 
district board of education shall be paid such 
compensation as the board may provide by 
resolution, provided that such compensation 
shall not exceed twenty dollars a meeting and 
mileage at the rate of ten cents a mile to and 
from meetings of the board not exceeding 
twelve meetings in any one year. 

§3311.21 Tax levy; notes. 

The board of education of e joint vocational 
school district by a vote of two-thirds of its full 
membership may at any time adopt a resolution 
declaring the necessity to levy a tax in excess 
of llie ten-mill limitation for a period not to 
exceed ten ye^rs to provide funds for any one 
o" more of the following purposes, which may 
be slated in the following man: er in such resolu- 
tion, the ballot, and the uotice of election: 
inirchasin^ a sit(^ of enlarges :e;.t tliercof and ff)r 
the erection and enuipment of buildings, or for 
the purpose of e ing, improving, or rebuild- 
ing thereof, or ^ purpose of providing for 
the current f ■ -^s of the joint vocational 
school district 3r a continuing period for 
the purpose ot pioviding for the ciurent ex- 
penses of the joint vocational school district. 
Such resolution .shall specify the amount of the 
proposed additional rate and, if the levy pio- 
vides for, but is not limited to, current expenses, 
shall apportion the annual rate of tl:e levy be- 
tween current expenses and the other purpose 
or purposes. Such apportionment may, but need 
not, be the same for each year of the levy, hut 
the refTpective portions of the rate ectually levied 
each year for current expenses and the other 
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purpose or piirj»ses shall he limited by such 
apportionment, llie portion of the rate actually 
Unned for current erponscs shall be used in ap- 
iiivi<ir:i ,.\'' 1)1' M,tt":i ,>.M7.()] ami the 
;ijip!ir;ib!r pi.)\-is,.MH .>{' mm timi "71.V11 of tho. 
Revised Code, and the portion of thi5 rato ap- 
portione-d to the other piir^x>se or purposes 5Lall 
be u^ed in applying:: section 5713.11 of the He- 
v:<f'd Code rtHjuirin^ the ri'diution of an ad- 
ditionaJ levy beciiiLse of ndditions to the total 
valuation of propert>' within the school district 
which have resulted from improvements which 
have been added to the tai duplicate. On tho 
adoption of such resolution the f^Int vocational 
school district board of education shall certify 
such resouition to the board of elections of the 
ri)unt>' coiit.iiiunt; th<.» most ['-opulous p^rtioi; of 
the Joint vocational school district, which board 
shall receive resolutions for filing and send them 
to the boards of elections of all other counties 
in uiiicli tcniii n- .'f sui li j^MfU N'ocatioiial ^rh.i^*! 
district is located and shall furnish all ballots 
! m- tiu- ••Irifi,.:!. .l^ piu\h!rd ill s-t'ctioji .'^v5()5,071 

• nT. i 1 n; t'ir I\r\istMl COdf, :Hul sIliII pfO- 

M.uc tilv* clrt'i.'ii ii'.thi'. tlu' boaui ()} r]r(- 

\y = \\, (>! ' .-.x !i MiiKi^v ill wliK li tlio tiTiil.rn ot 
siiJi th'stiu! 5^ l.H.idd ^h;i]| iii.iU' nthcr 
I'C- r«^.:l\ .!lt I , ; LI' '11 ic! it s Inr (lie m il in i jvs;. in nf 
til** <|iH-sti .!) {<j llic cirit'Hs of flir jiiint Noci- 
tiona! sc!i-M)l dislrict at thr nr\t piimaiA- .;r 
general election occurring noi less than sixty 
days after such resolution was received from the 
joint Yc <itjonal school district board of educa- 
tion. ( ;it a special mi to Ix* l)cld at a 
time c*esignated by such joint vocational school 
district board of education, which date shall 
noi \ie earlier than sixty days after the adoption 
and certification of such resolution nor later than 
one hundred twenty days thereafter. 

§3r51I>.01 Purcliase of vocational educa- 
tion from i)rivate source. 

Any public lx)ard of education may contract 
with any public a^^ency, board, or bureau, or 
viath any private indi\'idual or firm for the pur- 
chase of any vocational education or voc.itional 
rehabilitation service for any resident of tlie dis- 
trict under thr: at^c of tvvcnty-one scars and may 
pay for siicfi services with public funds. Any such 
v<jcatiurul etiucation or vocational rt'habilitati(m 
<i(T\'ic(' shall meet the same rctjuiic rricnts, in- 
chiflnig those for teachers, facilities, and equip- 
mpnt, as those recpiirerl of the public schools 
and be approved by the state department nf 
education. 

'Hie state board of edtic atir^n may as^sii^n 
sefiool districts to joint vociition al districts and 
shall ref)uue districts to enter int(^ cont riictual 
;mirement«; pursuant t(^ secti on .nMQO of the 
He\-iseti Cnde so that sjv(i.d edu cation .students 
.IS well .'IS otliefs may receive .smtiib iC vocational 
services. 



S olliri'OO \'(K'atioi\:d etiucation progranis. 

l-'.ach school district shall establish and main- 
lain a \-oc.U.ional education prograni adcKpiate to 
prepare a pupil enrull(>d therein f(^r an occupation 
uhuh pro^r.on sIimU meet standards adopted by 
tiic sl.ite hn.trtl of education. A school dLstrict 
ih.il a nu'ni])cr of a joint \'OcaUonal school 
(listiiet or that contracts with a joint voc.'.tional 
.s( Ii<i( 1 district or anotlier schcx)! district for voca- 
tional education and that meets the standards 
.i(lfi;);(ii the sl.ite ho.u d of education is in 
eoniph.nic e w ith this sceti'Mi. whieli standards 
sh.ill incliuh* criteria for the participation by 
nonpublic students in such programs without 
linanei.d assessment, charge, or tuition to such 
stuJent except such asst^snvnts, charges, (5r tui- 
ti'Mi paid by resident pubhc school students in 
such prf>gi'^nis. Sucli nnnpublic school students 
shall be included in the aN-c-agc daily nu'mbcr- 
ship nf the school district maintaining the voca- 
tional echicatiim program a.s a part-time student 
in prop-irtion to the time spent in the vocational 
education program. 

In m(*eting standards esta])lLshed bv the state 
board of education, school districts, where prac- 
ticable, shall yirovide vocational programs in high 
Si hools. A minimum enrollment of fifteen hun- 
dred pupils in grades nino through twelve is 
established as a base for comprehensive voca- 
tional conrse ollerings. .A schor)! district ni.i)- meet 
ihis rcfiuirement alont;, through a cooperative 
arrangauent pursuant to section 3313.92 of tho 
ii<-\is< (l (^)de. thiouL;]! school district eoiisoh<ia- 
lion. by membership in a jf)int vocational school 
district, by c^^'utract with a school licensed by 
any state at;ei;cy established by the Revised Code 
whieli school Ojierales its courses offered for con- 
tracting with public schools under standards as 
to stafling and facilities comparable to those pro- 
scribed by the state board of education for public 
schools provided no instructor in such courses 
shall b<.' required to be certificated by the state 
department of education, or in a combination of 
such \\a\s. Exceptions to the minimum require- 
ment of fifteen hundred pupils may be rnacle in- 
the st.ite board of education based on sparsity 
of poj H ition or other factors inrlieating that 
cnnipre!iensi\'e educational and vocational jiro- 
grams as yetiuired by this seetif}n can be pro- 
sided throngh an alternate plan. 

Approval n[ state funds for the constniction 
and operation of vocational facilities in any school 
rlistrict shall Ijc contira^ent upon a comprehen- 
si\'e \ocational program j^lan r.pproved })y the 
st.ite bfiard nf crlucation no later than July I, 
1970. The .vtate hoard of education shall not 
ap[)r(v,'e a srhof^l district jilan unless the plan 
proposed reasonably meet.s tlie vocational needs 
cf other sclu>ol (Hstrict.s in the general area nT 
tlie seh'jnl distri( t submitting the plan. Tlie plan 
shall bf submitted to tlie state board of education 
no later than April 1. 1970. Such plan shall con- 
tain: 
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(A) fnc or^ani/.UiVui for vc^'ntioiial (M hi cation 
pinsiiant to tl'c ri'(|uircnici)ts of tlii^- section; 

(B) Vocational i)r<)^'Tarn?; t<> be nl[(MC(l in the 
ri'5[)rctivc' coinprchcn.si\(^ hi^!i sc^hools, in sjir- 
ciali/cd sch(>c)]s or skill centers, and in joint 
vocational schuols; 

(C!) |{emo(lelc(l. additional, and new \(>ra- 
vxmu\ facilities required at the respective loca- 
tioi.s. 

In appro vine; die organisation for \'(U\itioi)al 
education ihe state board of education shall pro- 
vide that no school district is excludod in the 
state-wide plan. 

§3354.01 Definitions 

As used in sin-tions i^olkOI to 3o."34.lS, iu- 
elus!\c. of tin* l\t \ istni (iodc: 

' A ' "( 'oiuinuoK V coilcpc »j'sii ict" means a 
politi'il sni)'Ji\isi<)n of tlw stU" and a l)Otiv 
o^rpiM lie \s ith ill the pnwei s of a coiporat i"M, 
coinpi i>»ed of tli(» territory of one or more con- 
tJt;uons counties hav ing t»)gcdier a total popula- 
^ tion of not less than 5e\ eiity-five thousand pre- 
•ceding the establishment of su;'h district, and 
organi/cd for the pur|DOsc of establishing, own- 
itip. .Old operating a community college within 
the trrrit()r\' of such district. 

(B) "Clontigous counties" means counties so 
located that each such county shares at least one 

• bnundary in connnon with at least one other such 
'county in the group of c<iuuties referred to as 
^being "contiguous." 

y (C^) "(Community c^)ll:'ge" means a public in- 
^stitntion (jf education beyond the high school 
^orgaui/c'd for the principal pur|iose of pro\'tding 
kfor the petjple of the conununity college district 
wherein sucli college is situate<l the instructional 
progr.uus defined in this section as "arts and sci- 
.enecs" and "tc( litucal," or either, and rna>' in- 
Include tht* "adnlt.(.'ducatioN" program as defined 
in this section, not exee(>dirig two \ cars' duratit)n. 

• A nMi\'ersil\- miintairied and opera led by a 
,muni( ipali^y lot aU^l in a ( ounty lia\ :rig a lol.il 

pnpuliition equal to die r( (iiiiremenl hn .» eo.-ii- 

• nuiiu'lv < olleg(» district as set forth in division (A) 
i.o{ sc< titni ."^.^rvl OI of the Hevised Code and is 
tfound by th(^ Ohio board of regent'; to olfcr in- 

struc'ional programs whieli ar^|pf#e«<l{ d in th.- 
coriuuunit\' and whieh arf^ ecuuvalcnt to those 
ri'ijuucd of eonnnnnit\ collci^.'s shall b(\ for the 
ptirpd^cs <}{ receiving state or fcch^ral financial aid 
oiil\-, (onsidere<l a comrnunit\' college and shall 
ticei\e the same state finanrial assistance granted 
lo ronnuunity collogcs but onl\' in respect to stn- 
tirnts enrolled in their first .uid secutit' \ear ol 
p':st iii^h school education in the fiiir], of i;i 
stiuelional proL^rams offered \)y tlu" niunieipai 
uiii\< isitw 



!p* 'Alts .;iid .scniitcs piogMin" means a <'in'- 
ii'iilar program ni two \eais (>r K'ss duration, 
pii)\ided within a cornniunit\' coHcgt*, planned 
.md intended to enable students to g,un acadcnuc 
credit lor coui'scs gcneralU comparable to courses 
oflered in the first two \cars in acc^rcdited co\- 
leges and uni\-ersitics for the purpose of earning 
either to enable students to transfer to such col- 
leges ami uni\-ersiti(\s for the purpose of earning 
baeealaurtMte degr<*cs or to enable students U) 
tcinunatc acailcmic s[uvi\- after two years witli a 
proportionate recognition of academic achic\e- 
ment. 

(E) "Adult-education program" means the di*.- 
senunation of post high school educational ser\-- 
i( e and knowledge, b\- a connnunit\- ctdlegc, for 
the occupational, cullural, or general echicational 
benefit of adult persons, such educational service 
and knowledge not being olfcied for the primary 
luirpose of enabling such persons to ol.)tain aca- 
demic credit or other formal acadcnuc recogni- 
tion. 

if} "(Charter an.Midment" means a change in 
the olficial plan of . comnuinity college for the 
pur|iose of acfpiiring ulditioaal lands or strue- 
tuies, disjiosing of or ti msferring lands or .struc- 
tr.res, f f tion ot struc:tmes, or creating or abol- 
ishing (.{ one or more academic departments 
coi re^poiniing to generally recognized fields of 
.icadi-mic study. 

Kl) "'i'echnical program" nieans a post high 
school curricular program of two \cars or less 
dur.ition, provided within a community college, 
planned and intended to enal)le students to gain 
academic credit for courses designed to prepare 
such students to nu^et the occupational rc(iuirc- 
nicnts of the community. 

(li) "Operating costs" means all exiieuses lor 
all ptu'poses of the conununity college di.stiict 
except expendilures fur permaiKMit iinpi o\'einents 
having an estimated life of usefulness of five years 
nr mote as certified by the fiscal officer of tbo 
eonununity college district. 
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38.001 Mission. The board shall be rcsp>onsi- 
bic for ihc initiation, development, maintenance 
and supervision of programs with specific 
occupational orientations belo'A' the baccalaure- 
ate level, including terminal associate degrees, 
training of apprentices and adult education 
below the professional level. 
History: I c iiak I25.2i I. 

38.01 Definitions. In this chapter: 

(1) "Board" means the board of vocational, 
technical and adult education. 

(2) "District" means a vocational, technical 
and adult education district established under 
this chapter. 

(3) "District bo^ird" means the district board 
in charge of the vocational, technical and adult 
education schoolsof a district. 

(4) "School district" means a school district 
operating high school grades. 

(5) "School board" means the school board 
in charge of the public schools of a school district. 

(6) "Schoo' year" means the time commenc- 
ing with July 1 and ending with the next 
succeeding June 30. 

(7) "Associa»e degree program" means a 2- 
year, post-high school program in an area 
designated and approved by the board for wfiich 
the course requirements are established by the 
board. 

(8) "Collegiate tran.sfer program" means a 
state-wide, full-time program, designated and 
approved by the board, in which the credits 
earned may be transferable to a 4-year 
institution of highereducation. 



(9) "Vocational diploma program" means a 
one- or 2-year, full-time program in an area 
designated and approved by the board for which 
the course requirements are established by the 
board. 

(10) "Vocationa!-adu!t progr:m" means a 
part-time vocationally oriented program estab- 
lished by a district board which has not been 
approved by the board. 

Hhtor):!97lc. 154.211. 

38.02 Establlshmenl. There is established 
under this chapter a system of vocational, 
technical and adult education to foster and 
maintain instruction in courses approved by the 
board in part-time and full-time day or evening 
classes. Fvcry person at least the age specified in 
s. 118.15 (1) (b) who can profit thereby is 
eligible to receive instruction under this chapter 
and rules established by the Njard. 

History. 1971 c 154 

38.04 Board of vocallonal, technical and 
adult education; powers and duties. (1) 

Cfsfrai. The board shall determine the 
org.ini7ation, plans, scope and development of 
yociitional. technical and adult education. For 
state aid, credit determination and other 
purposes, the board shall establish criteria for 
the establishment of district schools and shall 
classify and name the district schools. 

(2) DiRFCTUR. The board shall appoint a 
director, outside the classified service, to serve al 
its pleasure. 

(3) SiAf f. The board shall appoint such staff 
as is necessary under the classified service. Three 
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posihons in nddiiion lo the director shall be filled 
oul side I he cin SSI Tied service. 

(4) ThAChUR AND COtRSE K t Q l,'! R E M E N PS. 

(a) The qua iific^iions pf teachers a. id the 
courses of study offered in disir-ct schools shall 
be anprovcd by the board. 

(b) The Uiard may uthon/c district boards 
lo gram ass<.<:iaic de^jrces to those students who 
successfully complete associate degree pro- 
grams. 

(c) Co'legiate transfer programs shall not 
c .mpnse more than 23% of the credit hours 
offered in Lny vocational, technical and adult 
education district. 

(5) Cooperate with i-hUFRAt ciovtRs- 
MtNT The board shall co<.Tpcrale with the 
federal government in carrving out :iny federal 
act pcrtaming to VLKaiional, technical and adult 
education. 

(6) Gl^rs and grants. The board 
accept gifts, grants, bequests and devises to Iv 
used in the cxecutiDn of its functions. 

(8) Part-time r :rRLCTio.^ in ^ckic- 
TL RE. The bK.iard may cvXJpcrate \Mlh anv sc. 
organized under l bis chn pier or ch. ! I 5 or 1 2Cm', 
offering part-time insiruc;ion in agriculture for 
persons at least the age s^KC^^ed ins, 1 1 S. 1 5 f 1 ) 

(b) . The governing b^xiy of su.li school may 
provide for such pan-time ir.slruction and iiiay 
apnronriate funds for ';ni:h nnriHise The 
p««lhnriit(.s cntJt'cd by '.i^' ""^^'CJ^e i^^'^ 
disburse funds for schools furnishing instruction 
un(ier this subsection rna> re^.eivc and use for 
such purpose federal funds appropriated by the 
board a nd all dona lions. 

(9) T"MMNG rkUt-RAM fHK MREMLS In 

order lo promote safely :o life ^.n^i pr'^pcrty, the 
bvi.ird may csiab!:*ih anci sijp'crvrc a training 
program in fire prcvcn:ii:)n ^nd pru'eciion The 
training program sh.il! be ivailable to members 
of volunteer and p.iid fire dcpirtmenis n-i'.in- 
laincd b> public and private agencies, inclutiirig 
industrial plants. Fhccuiincil on fire [■rcveniion 
irain-.ng programs shall advise :hc hoard on tiie 
establishment a mi inainlcn.incc r.[ i h'.- prjy.r.irn 

(10) ADOiTiON-^i. f^niin^s. The board 
shall review and approve any p^oposai^ by 
Oisirict boards for l.-nd .icquisiiion, .iddituvKii or 
new facilities, rentals and remodeling of exi .tin,: 
facilities, prior to the letting of contracts to 
construct, rcn;cHjeI. rent or incur debt for such 
facilities or acquisition of lanvl, 

(11) UsifORsi ^(C(>^^I|^^, s^STt-sts The 
bOisrd shall csiablish a uuform accounting 
system for fiscal, en roll men'.. prv)v!ram and otfurr 
data provided by the (iiNtric( bv\irds as it deems 
necessary and shall rei^uire common use of t'nc 
fiscal year for operations a n>i data reporting IK- 
.jiy 1. 1974. the bo.ird sh.ill require that all 
districts prepare their budgets m a umforn} 



program budget formal and transmit approved 
copies of thc bt^dgel loihc board by October I of 
each year. 

(12) Prison inmate educational pro- 
gram. The b^oard may eslablisli vocaiicnal 
educational programs for inmates within ihc 
stale correctional system and coriracl wiih the 
department of health and social services for 
reimbursement of that portion of the disirict 
program costs which e-TCeed--* amounts received 
as Slate and federal aid. 

Histor,: 1971 c I 54.21 I ; l973c 90.3i3. 

38.06 District boundarlet. ( 1 ) Each district 
shall include one or more counties, municipal- 
ities or .school districts in any contiguous 
coriibination. 

(2) In this section, "reorganization" means 
any ailei alion. dissolution, creation or merger of 
ary district. 

(3) (a) Lpon iis own motion or upon 
-pproval of a petition filed under sub. (4). the 
b^1ard may issue a district reorganization order. 

lor to issuing an order under this subsection, 
the board shall conduct such studies, investiga- 
ii>int> and hcarir^gsas it deems necessary. 

(b) Any reorganization order issued by the 
board shall take effect on the July 1 next 
succeeding the date of such order except that no 
order for reori'anizaiion of any disirict shall 
b',*v'ome effect IV r before .^uly | , 14 76. 

(c) Thrcemnnths prior to the effective date of 
any reorganization order, the board shall report 
to the joint committee on finance the fiscal and 
educational impact of the reorganization order 
•jpon the affected districts. 

(4) (a) The governing body of a county, 
inunicipality or school district may file a petition 
with tbtc bo'djd requesting that its territory be 
detached from the district in which it lies and 
attached to a district to which such territory is 
contiguous, or tf portions of its territory lie in 
more than one district, by requesting that all 
such portions be placed within one of sucn 
disl ricis. 

( b ) Immediaiely upon receipt of the petition, 
the board shall notify each district board 
affected of the receipt of the petition and the 
boundary reoriiani/ation requested therein. 
Such district bo,irds shall within 45 days notify 
the board of their recommendations on the 
petition, 

(c) Within 90 days of the receipt of the 
pctiinm. the board shall notify the governing 
bodv lihng the petition and the district boards 
affected of its approval or disapproval of the 
proposed detachment and attachment of lerri-' 
lory. 

(5) If school district boundaries arc changed 
in accordance with chs. 115 to 121. the board 
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Illirois Secoiidarv Vocational Certific.ition 




TeinDorarv Provisional Vocational 



Provisional totional [2 years 



Stan'jard High School [4 years) 



50 



16 32 



3(annually) 



Yes 3 



Yes 



b 



llote. Specific requirements refer to Agriculture^ Home Econoniics and Office areas of vocational education. Distribution, Health and 



b 



W.^. and Industry are not mentioned. 

Renewable until requirements for standard hign school certificate are met. 



'Jpon renewable a fee must be paid. 



, ERJC 



^ 




Condllionat %(m\m\ [i^rtiliuli 



[Ipr^ full-tlinc) 
(4 year,, pjrt 

Fu I Millie 



P(irl"(lf!i(' '/] 



['rovl'.iofidl (.rrfjf)(,it(' 
ffiiiorsciiicril Ci yiMi',) 

Af|riuilli)fc 

(Iwriil I) 




<.il|^<ll,li;liill iKjiiic |i')fH)iii|i ' 
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wnif mIIIi .i{i{inr/i'[| 

ItMdil'l lftlll)l(|(| |»Mi 



ft"/ ;ij 



fr'. /'I 





No 


f 


le 40 or 










Ird'Jt/^, i Industry 


k 


f 


18 lOl/-' 








Pro fr/J Olid 1 Life Ccrtifii-ite 


yes 







2) 
2) 



*(I0E1 
Recoiniiended 



ourneyman) 



Yes9 20^ 



Valid for 
condition, 



., no 



filtH.Ti clod' hour', of '.t.ilc 'iponvircd workshop prior to thirty days of teaching. 

' |jv(! years cMJcridnci' or thrw years cjipcrienco witli 1,200 clock, hours of special i;i;(l training in subject area where endoreseinert is sought. 
llcdf'Wdl llmiti'd to twdlve ycir',, 
' Ihirty (Jock tiunr workshop, 
I ilti.'i'H clock hour workshop, 

li.'llon ol no kv, tlian I?*! semester hours and rccoiniiendatiofi ljy institotioii granting the degree. 



Kiy renew '> ycir certificate lor I years if ?() hours are cwnpleted toward the master's degree. Only one 2 year renewal is possible. A five 

ycir renewal my be issued when the master's degree is attained. An unllffiited number of E> year renewals are possible with i master's degree 
I'vi'fl Ihougli the appiiMe' h-r, not ffiught, 

ll()ht sciiiesler hours of 'jraduate credit in the ,ire,i of endorsement. This may l)e within the master's degree program or in addition to it. 

lejchers iihiy complete programs of major business education with shorthand or without shorthand, Reguiring 40 smistor hours of course worl;, 
or they m,iy complete an area business education program reguiring M semester hours of course work, 

Wf. senior high school credits ol vowtion,il oil Ice education may he counted as credits toward certification, 
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Iowa Secondary Vocational Certificatiofi 



REQUIREHEflTS \ 
leaching Plus \ 



State Certificates 



Pre-Professional (6 yeai^j 



Prnfi"..sinna] (10 years) 



Agriculture 
Distribution 
Health 1) 
2) 

Consumer-Hofnefiiah'ng 
Occupational Home 
Econofeics 1) 



2) 
3) 

Office 

Trade S Industry 1) 
2) 




20 30 

20 30 

20 30 
8 

20 30 

?0 30 



20 30 
20 30 



Varies between 
3,000 - MOO de- 
pending on vocational 
area 



Note. Bachelor's degree is earned in the appropriate area of specialization excluding teacher education, 



Ves fiore'' 
and 1 

year of teaching 



yes 

yes 
yes 
Yes 

Yes 



Yes 6or8' 
and 1 

year of teaching 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



b 



Up to 1 year (2,000 hrs) of experience nay be credited towards the total experience requirement for those persons who have completed instructional 



0(j;j and preparotory programs at the diploma, associate, or baccalaureate degree levels. 

All course work should be directed toward a bachelors degree in an accredited institytion, 
gl^^-Issued to people with no formal teacher education training. 



Michigan Seconddry ygcdtional Certification 




Annual Authorization ^ 


No 








* 




* 


State Secondary Provisional with a 














10^ 


Vocational Endorsement (5-6 years) 


No 


♦ 


26 24-30 






yes 


State Secondary Continuing with a 
















Vocational Endorsement (permanent) 


yes 




18^ 






yes 


6 or 

HA Degree * 


Temporary Vocational Authorization 
















(5-6 years) 


flo 


♦ 


24-30 






yes 


10 


Full Vocational Authorization (peroianent) 


yes 




10 




* 


yes 


6 or 
















HA Degree * 



Note . Only available in Trade H Industry, Health, Occupational Home Economic^,, 
^ Hinimym of 10 hours in Education or a Master Degree 



first renewal 
Second renewal 



ERIC 
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Minnesota Secondary focatioial Certification 



State Certificates 




One-Year Renewal^ 
Provisional Certificate^ 



Initial Two-fear 



Agriculture 
Distribution 
Health 



Consumer Honwking 
Occupational Home Economics 



Office 

Trade f< Industry 



ERIC 



1) 

2) 
3)' 



2) 



No 



^0 



|non-educ) 



15 24 



12 



2 york 
Shop 

2 Work 
Shop 



1500 
hours 



les 

Yes 

yes 
Yes 
yes 
yes 

yes 



yes 

yes 
yes 



21^ 
3) 



Five-Year Certificate 



Yes 



39 
39 



Work 
Shop 



Yes 

Yes 

Yes 



9 108 
Clock 
Hours 



^ Maximum number of renewals is established by the state certification specialist for the instryctor to accomplish certification 
requirements for initial two-year or five year certificates. 

^ 500 hours within the last 5 years. 

^ Allows degreed instructors to accwplish occupational experience and instructor coordinators to contract for 1/3 of their 
coordination classes. 

Health-related non-education degree, 
^ Vocational education degree or home economics related non-education degree. 
^ All course credit hours are quarter hours. 
^ Plus teaching internship. 

Renewable until certification requirements are met. 



Two years of post-secondary education, 



^ 



ERIC 
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Ohio Secondary Vocational Certification 



TEACHING EXPERIENCE 



30 




Temporary (I year) 
Agricyltyre 1) 

2) 

Consmer Honemaking 



Occupational liE I) 
2) 

Office 

Trade i Ifi'lystry 1) 
2) 

Vocational Provisional (1 years) 
Agricultorc 1) 
2) 



ERIC 



(5, 



*(no hrs given) 



7yrs 

5yrs 

7yrs 
7yrs 

3yrs-(Journeyifi) 
lyrs-iapprentice) 

3yrs-(journeyin) 



Consumer i Hofpen^akinq 
Distribution 

Occupational HE 

Trade A Industry 



2) 



1) 



2) 



High School Provisional 
Business Education 



Vocational Professional (5 years) 



Vocational Permanent 



^1 

l\ 10 
lb 

21 30 
Ifc 

21 « 
lb 

21 45 

18 



Note . Vocational teacher must be employed full-time in the schools of Ohio, 
^ One methods course. 

r 

One workshop or methods course, 



Ito. 



13(110. 



•(C0[) 



27to. 



45iiio. 




Wisconsin Secondary Vocational Certification 



RELATED 
OCCUPATIONAL 
EXPERIEIICE 



STATE CERTIFICATES 




TEACHING EXPERIENCE 




REQUIREMENTS 
Teaching Plus 



J- 




30 



Temporary 



One Year License 



d 



Yes 



Yes 



Three-Year License 



Agriculture 

Consumer Homenaking 
Distribution 

Occupational Home Econonlcs 
Office 

Trade and Industry 
Flve-Year License 



No 
Yes 

No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



All Vocational Areas 



Yes 



* In all voca- 
tional areas 



ERIC 
I 



18 34 

16 34 
18 

18 34 

18 34 

IB 34 



3 

Agriculture 
not includec 



Yes 6 



Yes 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



Yes 5 
After 3 years of 
teaching experience, 
the unlimited (life) 
certificate may be 
Issued in agriculture 



^ All vocational certification requires coursework in issues, principles, or philosophy of vocational education. If a cooperative class is 
be taught, coursework in organizationa nd administration of cooperative vocational programs must also be completed. 

^ 95 clock hours of work experience in area of concentration can count as the equivalent of 1 semester credit. 

^ Allows for assignment of a certified teacher to a position of his area of concentration... must be requested by employing school district. 

^ To allow for employment of a person who has completed a teacher education program but who has course work deficiencies or occupational 
experience deficiencies. 

^ Renewal is limited to three years. : i teacher must show progress toward higher level certification requirements. 



Iowa PosUSecnndary Vocational Certification 



m. 

EXPERIENCE 




REQUIREMENTS 
Teaching Plus 
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Pre-Professiona)' * (6 years) 



Professional (10 years) 



Agriculture 1) 
2) 



2) 
3) 
1) 
2) 



Health 

Consumer & Hmkg 
Occupational HE 



ERIC 



1) 
2) 
3) 



20 30 



20 30 




\ '% '% 



6 6 



Yes 6or8' 
Hyr 
teaching 

yes 6or8^ 
ilyr 
teaching 



Office 


1) 






20 30 


* 








2) 






B 


* 








3) 






8 


* 






Trade i Industry 


1) 




i 


20 30 










2) 






8 


* 







Note. ^ Bachelor's degree is earned in the appropriate area of specialization ixcluding teacher education. 

Up to 1 year (2,000 hours) of experience m^j be credited towards the total experience requirement for those persons who have completed 
instructional and preparatory programs at the diploma, associate, or baccalaureate degree levels. 

^ All course work should be directed toward a bachelors degree in an accredited institution. 

^ Issued to people with no formal teacher education training. 
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Minnesota Post-Seccndary Vocational Certification 
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One-Year Permit 



One-Tear Renewal 



a 



Initial Two-Year Certificate 
Agriculture 



Distribution 



Health 

Consumer Honiemaking 1) 
2) 



Occupational HE 



2) 
3) 



ERIC 



yes 



6 elk hrs 



2 courses 



2 

15 24 
15 2]qtr 



(100 hr in 
past 5 yrs) 



yes-renewable until 
certification 
requirenients are 
met. 



No 



lio 











• 


Office 


1) 


No 


* 






2) 


No 




2 




3) 


No 




2 


Trades i Industry 


1) 


No5 


* 


2 




2) 


No 




2 


Technical 




No^ 






Five Year Certificate 




yes 


i 


16 



(4500 hrs) 



(journeymaft) 
*c 



No 
No 
No 

No 

No 

No 



yes 6 lOB 

elk hrs 



Note. 



" Maximum number of renewals ^s established by the state certification specialist for the instructor to accomplish certification 
requirements for Initial two-year or five-year certificates. 

500 hours within the last 5 years. 

^ 2,000 hours within the last 5 years. 

^ Non-education degree 

^ 2 years of related post-secondary education. 

All course credit hours are quarter hours. 
^ Registration or certificate as a result of 2 years education in an area vorational instityti^ (Al'II), 



Wisconsin Post-Secondary yocational Certification 



RENEWAL 

ft:0yi«:MEflT5 
leaching Plys 




Provisio nal (2 years) 

Academic Instructor a) 
* 

Occupational Instructor a) 
b) 



Standard Five Kear 



Academic Instructor d) 



Occupational Instructor d) 
standard Life 



20 



1? 30 
12 10 



6iiio,- 

(non-related) 



/yrs' 



/yrs 



yes 6or2iiio. 



Yes 6or2mo. 



Note, At the post-iecofidory level tiie hlrlnrj (llstrlct re',()Ofif,lbl(' for wbiiitttliK) all necessary documents reijulred for each teacher's certification 

as soon a', possible durlni) the first year of the teacher's eiiiployiiient. (he M. board Issues certificates to eligible applicants only through 
the employ ln(] aijency. 

''fhc t'uchnr must be f/j years ol awJ Involved In iearjiln;]. 



f.flhip and Journeyman, 
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WISCONSIN VOCATIONAL STUDIES CENTER 
UNWERSITY OF WISCONSIN -MADISON 



The Wisconsin Vocational Studies Center at the Univer- 
sity of Wisco;isin-Madison was reorganized with the sup- 
port of the Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical, 
and Adult Education within the School of Education in 1971. 
The function of f. - - ntc/ is to serve the State of Wiscon- 
sin in a imiquc way l)y brinpnj^ the resources of the Uni- 
versity to bear on identified problems in the delivery of 
vocational and manpower propn^ams— vocational education, 
technical education, adult education, career education, 
and manpower training— to citizens of all aj^esin all com- 
munities of the state. The center focuses upon the de- 
livery of services including analyses of need, target 
groups served, institutional organization, instructional 
and curriculum n-iethodolo^' v.nd content. Ichor market 
needs, ruaupower policy, and oilier approprI:ite facturs. 
To the extent that these goals are enhanced and the loci 
of problems widen jd to encompass regional and national 
concerns, the center engages in studies beyond the boun- 
daries of the state. 



Merle E. Strong, director 
Roger H. Lambert, associate director 



for further information contact: 

WISCONSIN VOCATIONAL STUDIES CENTER 
321 EDUCATION BUILDING 
1000 BASCOM MALL 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 53706 

G08-2G3-3G9G 
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